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A Company Dessert 


at slight cost 


RASPBERRY PRINCESS PUD- 
DING— Dissolve 1 packageRoyal 
Raspberry Gelatin Dessert in I 
cup boiling water; add 1 cup 
cold water. Pour % cup of mix- 
ture into a shallow pan to depth 
of about inch. Chill until firm; 
cut into cubes. Add teaspoon 
salt to remaining liquid gelatin 
mixture; chill until it begins to 
thicken. Whip until thick and 
frothy. Fold in *2 cup cream, 
whipped, 1 cup sponge cake cubes 
and the cubes of clear gelatin. 
Pour into mould; chill until firm. 
Cut into slices to serve. Serves 6. 

Approximate cost— 30^. 


Gelatin Dessert in C hie Hour! 


That’s all the time it takes with Royal Quick Setting Gelatin 


A NEW TYPE of gelatin dessert has 
been discovered. A gelatin that sets 
in half the time you usually allow. 

It’s called Royal Gelatin Dessert. And 
it sets perfectly — ready to serve — in an 
hour or less, with modern mechanical 
refrigeration. 

This means that you prepare your gela- 
tin dessert just before mealtime — instead 
of hours ahead ... or the night before. 
Just mix it, and slip it in the ice box. Then 

A NEW KIND OF LEMON 



ROYAL 

©1930, by Standard Brands Inc. 


put the rest of your meal on to cook. 

When you’re ready to serve the dessert 
— Royal is ready, too. Perfectly shaped . . . 
smooth and delicately tender in texture. 

And what a wonderful difference in 
taste! You get the rich, natural flavor of 
red raspberries, scarlet strawberries, ruby 
cherries. 

The ripe juiciness of orange . . . the 
sharp tang of lemon. And the refreshing 
coolness of lime — a brand new flavor. 

PIE — Made with Gelatin . . . 


You get these flavors always full strength. 
For Royal is never allowed to grow stale 
on your grocer’s shelf. It is delivered 
to stores regularly in small quantities 
by the nation-wide delivery system of 
Standard Brands Incorporated. 

Be generous with Royal Gelatin Des- 
sert. Serve it frequently ... at least 
once a week. 

Doctors, you know, recommend gelatin 
— especially for children. Because it pro- 
motes growth . . . and digests so easily. 


LEMON SPONGE PIE — Beat a egg yolks slightly, add 
cup sugar and ^ teaspoon salt; mix well. Add i cup 
cold water and the juice of i lemon. Cook in double boiler, 
stirring until thick enough to coat spoon. Remove from fire. 

Dissolve i package Royal Gelatin Dessert (lemon flavor) in i 
cup boiling water. Add custard mixture and grated rind of the 
lemon; cool. When it begins to thicken, fold in i stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Pour in baked 
pastry shell; chill until firm. 
Cover top with thin layer of 
whipped cream ; sprinkle 
thickly with rolled corn flakes 
or grated macaroon crumbs. 
Makes one Q'inch pie. 
Approximate cost — 32^. 



Buy a package from your grocer today. 
But be sure to insist on the quick setting 
kind. Ask for it by name — Royal Gelatin 
Dessert. In the red box — the same color 
as the Royal Baking Powder can. 

Once you try Royal — and note its 
rich flavor, its speed and ease of prep- 
aration , „ . you’ll never again be satis- 
fied with old style, slow setting gelatin. 
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“Pink tooth brush” . . . 
how did it happen to me? 


AT any time or any age, a touch of ' ‘pink” 
JP\_ may show upon your tooth brush. 
For "pink tooth brush” is a warning that 
your gums have become dangerously soft! 

Due to modem food and hasty eating, 
your gums have become “touchy”, un- 
sound. They grow soft. They bleed. And 
dread infections, such as gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease and even pyorrhea threaten 


the loss of outwardly sound, white teeth. 

Wake up your Gums 
with Ipana and massage! 

But, taken in time, “pink tooth brush” 
can be quickly defeated with Ipana Tooth 
Paste and gum massage. 

Massage of the gums, with finger or with 




brush, is what dentists order for soft and 
bleeding gums! Thousands of them add 
“with Ipana", for Ipana is more than a 
delightful tooth paste. It is specifically 
compounded to care for the health of your 
gums when and while you brush your 
teeth! 

Ipana contains ziratol, a hemostatic and 
antiseptic often employed by the foremost 
gum specialists in their professional work 
at the chair. 

So, if your tooth brush “shows pink”, if 
your gums bleed easily, restore them to 
health with Ipana and massage. Wake up 
the lazy tissues. Send fresh, clean blood 
coursing to the stagnant cells. That’s the 
modern way to fight gum troubles ... to 
invigorate the depleted tissues and to make 
them resistant to disease and infection. 

You’ll like Ipana, you’ll like its taste. 
You will be amazed to see how clean and 
beautiful it makes your teeth — how healthy 
it keeps your gums! 

Start tonight with Ipana. Go to your 
druggist and get a full-size tube today. 
Ipana may cost a few cents more than some 
tooth pastes you can buy, but do not forget 
that a good dentifrice, like a good dentist, 
is never a luxury. 

111 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H-100 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y\ 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name 

IPANA Toothpaste = 


State ■ 
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"H 1 "* . times” 

didn’t touch these men* 

They had LaSalle Job Insurance 


W E’VE been going through one of those 
periods when men outnumber available jobs. 
Lots of fellows riding along on the crest 
of the wave, thinking things would last forever, 
have found out differently. 

But wherever an individual has had something 
worth while to offer — so-called “hard times” haven’t 
touched him. Many men have increased their earn- 
ings — bettered their positions when other fellows 
found themselves on the street. 

And it hasn’t been luck — or chance — or circum- 
stance. 

The trained man — like the rock in a storm — isn’t 
affected by times or conditions. 

Listen to these facts: 

"When most of our old men were laid off, 

I was promoted ” 

For instance, there was our Industrial Management 
Student in a Middle West aircraft plant who found 
that his training and his use of it in his daily work 
paid quickly. He writes, “ During these had. times 
when most of our old men were laid off, I was pro- 
moted. Now whenever I meet one of the old gang and 
he asks me about my ‘pull’ , I simply show him my 
LaSalle membership card.’’ 

And our Higher Accountancy member in Phila- 
delphia who, employed as a temporary man by one 
of the nation’s outstanding firms of accountants, 
did so well that a month later his job was made 
permanent. In telling us of it, he adds, “This 1 
consider quite a boost for LaSalle training, since the 
firm was letting other men go.” 

Another man cashed in on his training even more 
quickly, for, broke and unable to get a job, he enrolled 
for our Traffic Management 
course and then went to the 
employment department of 
the largest firm in his South- 
ern city, told them he was en- 
rolled with us and wanted 
work in their shipping depart- 
ment. He was given the job 
over a long line of applicants 
— largely, as they told him, 
because he was studying with 
LaSalle. 

Back in Pennsylvania, a 
graduate of our Railway Sta- 
tion Management course ap- 
plied for the Joint Agency at 
an important railroad junc- 
tion. Several other applicants 
had twenty-year records but 
he won the promotion, 
“because,” as he puts it, “of my 
training with LaSalle.” 



His LaSalle button won the job 
and at a higher salary than he expected! 

A LaSalle lapel button turned the trick for another 
Accountancy member. It showed the employer that 
he had successfully completed six months training 
with us. That carried weight and our student got the 
job — over 100 other applicants — at a salary higher 
than he had expected. 

One company — a national leader in its line — after 
watching five of its major executives come up from 
lesser jobs and twenty-eight of its rank and file in- 
crease their efficiency with the aid of LaSalle train- 
ing, has worked out with LaSalle a cooperative plan 
under which fifty-three of its most promising 
employes in shop and office and salesforce are train- 
ing for executive positions — and their opinion after 
this thorough testing is best evidenced by the words 
of the president, “As I see it, LaSalle training makes 
a man worth more not only to himself but to the firm 
he works for.” 

"If we've got a man that ambitious — ” 
There’s no magic, nothing mysterious about this 
advantage enjoyed by our members. It’s just plain 
common sense. 

Alert employers know that it takes ambition and 
perseverance to study in the hours which others 
give to rest or pleasure — and they prefer men with 
those qualities, especially when those men also have 
the added efficiency of the trained man. 

One executive expressed this attitude forcefully 
when we told him that a minor employe in his ware- 
house was studying with us. “If we've got a man who 
is that ambitious down there, we’ll bring him up here 
and give him a real job.” 

And another nationally known manager sums up 
the almost universal feeling of employers, “ When 
we find a man with sufficient f aith in himself to spend 
his own time, energy and money to complete a home 
study course, we consider him as being in that group 
from whom our future leaders will be drawn.” 

You can have this same job insurance 
The remarkable thing about this LaSalle job in- 
surance is that it is available to every normal, 
ambitious adult — and in nearly every major busi- 
ness field — at low cost and on easy terms. If you are 
really in earnest about protecting yourself in the 
present and making ready for even larger success 
when prosperity returns, this outstanding twentieth 
century development in building business success is 
at your service. And your first step is simple — 

Send the coupon for full and free information. 

The booklets which that coupon will bring may 
be priceless to you— if you read and act on the facts 
contained in them. Fill out and mail the coupon now. 


*Names and addresses gladly given on request. 


LaSalle Extension 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAIN 



-------------------- Find Yourself Through LaSalle! -------------------- 

LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 1055-R CHICAGO Michigan Ave. at Forty-first 


Please tell me about LaSalle job insurance in the field I have checked below. 

□ Business Management. □ Law: LL. B. Degree. 

□ Higher Accountancy. □ Commercial Law. 

□ Expert Bookkeeping. □ Industrial Management. 

□ C. P. A. Coaching. Q Modern Foremanship. 

□ Modern Salesmanship. Q Personnel Management. 

□ Paper Salesman’s Training. □ Traffic Management. 

□ Modern Business Correspondence. Q Railway Station Management. 


□ Railway Accounting. 

□ Credit and Collection Correspondence. 

□ Business English. 

□ Effective Speaking. 

□ Banking and Finance. 

□ Commercial Spanish. 

Q Telegraphy — Railway and Commercial. 



Name 


Present Position 


Address 
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The School Problems 
Of a Parent 
Of Five Children 

I have read with much interest in these pages what good effects summer 
camps have had upon children. 

In the case of my children changes have been wrought by private schools; 
and as there are four children of school age in my family; and as we have 
tried both private and public schools for three of them, I believe my ex- 
perience has been of value to other parents. 

The eldest child is a girl. She had completed grammar school and had 
had one year of high school before we felt we could afford a private school. 

In her case scholarship was no problem, but the social side of her girlhood 
was unsatisfactory. It seemed to us that she chose for her intimates the least 
desirable of her schoolmates; she was diffident and retiring when in the 
company of strangers. 

One year at a line school for girls gave her poise, self-assurance, and a 
deep respect for breeding and “family” among her associates. She chose 
for her chum one of the most admirable girls in the state and one whose 
friendship meant a great deal in every way to our daughter. 

With that in mind, when our second daughter became of school age, we 
entered her in kindergarten at the above mentioned girls’ school, and 
though we have changed our residence from one part of the country to 
another she has never gone to a public school. Now at ten years of age her 
scholarship is quite satisfactory; but of equal importance, her friends are 
children of the best families of the community; she has high ideals of life 
and has all the little marks of cultivation which denote refinement and a 
careful education. 

With the boys there was a similar experience. They had had a year or 
two as day pupils at a country day school before we changed residence. 
At that time we put them in public school in a strange community; with 
the result that they both formed very undesirable friendships and the older 
one acquired the reputation of being “wild.” He took the car without 
permission and wrecked it. And his scholarship was a total loss, as he 
quit school in disgust at the end of the term. 

So we sent him to his former school as a boarder. When he returned at 
the end of the year there was an almost unbelievable difference in him. He 
had quieted down; showed every evidence of his desire to please his parents; 
did more than his share of duties around the home; and became a model 
to his younger brother. 

With these experiences one can realize that I am “sold” on private 
schools — and when the time comes for the fifth child to enter school she 
will profit by her elder brothers’ and sisters’ examples. 

J. N. T. 

Cosmopolitan Education Department 

May G. Linehan, Director 

57th Street at 8th Avenue New York City 
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FREE 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYT.H 



The Complete 

&HERLOCK HOLMES 


CONAN DOYLE MEMORIAL EDITION 


IN TWO VOLUMES 



Heywood Broun 



Christopher Morley 



Dorothy Canfield 



William Allen White 



Henry Seidel Canby 
Chairman 


Containing every novel and short story in which 
Sherlock Holmes appeared; two volumes, on fine 
thin paper, 1,000 pages each. 


—if you subscribe to the Book-of-the-Month Club 
now, agreeing to take a minimum of four books 
du ring the year. 

HE Book-of-the-Month Club has been 
offering new subscribers their first “book-of-the-month” 
free. If you have been inclined to join, this is a particularly 
opportune time to do so, for the Complete Sherlock Holmes 
(in two volumes) is the September “book-of-the-month.” 

The collection includes four complete novels and fifty-six 
short stories; yet, because of the large printing made pos- 
sible by the Club’s order, it is being published at the very 
low price of $3-75 for the two volumes together. To obtain 
all of Sherlock Holmes otherwise for his library, the 
American book-reader would have to buy nine separate 

books Do you know that your only obligation, if you 

join the Book-of-the-Month Club, is to support the Club 
by buying from it at least four books a year out of from 
200 to 250 reported upon by the judges during the year? And 
when any of these is a “book-of-the-month,” you receive 
a rebate of 20% on it. Send the coupon below for full details 
about how the Club operates, and the many valuable 
conveniences it gives you, without any cost. Over 100,000 
book readers now make use of these conveniences. 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the- 
Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to sub- 
scribe to your service. 


The Editorial 
Board of the 
Book -of- the - 
Month Club, 


Name — 
Address. 


3410 


City. 


State 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 



TRAVEL SCHOOLS 



FLOATING UNIVERS1T 

AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 

5th Annual voyage. Outstanding University faculty. University pre- 
paratory, undergraduate and graduate courses accepted for credit by 
leading universities. Most comprehensive itinerary. Superb Cunarder 
Samaria. Experienced management. Fare including tuition fee and 
single Cabin $1850 up. Sailing December 3, 1930. Write for catalogue. 

UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASS’N. INC. 66 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 



NEW ENGLAND— GIR LS 

Llllfllt 

For girls. College preparatory, general high school 
courses. One-year intensive review. Two-year post- 
graduate department for high school graduates. 
Music, art, dramatics, secretarial, crafts. Overlook- 
ing historic New England town on Long Island 
Sound, one hour from New York. Athletics. Riding. 
Salt water bathing. Separate Junior School. Catalog. 
Secretary, Hillside School, Box C, 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW ENGLAND— BO YS 


The Association of 
Military Colleges and 
Schools of the United States 


invites you to 
for the illustrated 



send today 
booklet, 
‘The Mili' 
tary School,” 
outlining the 
advantages of 
military training in 
education. Address 
Box 23 

Executive Secretary 
Five Park Street 
Boston 


NEW ENGLAND— GIRLS 


COLLEGE of FINANCE for WOMEN 

FOUNDED BY 

Mrs. Roger w. Babson 
Intensive one-year course in investment proce- 
dure and business principles for the young 
woman of twenty or over who will some day 
manage her own property or who desires now to 
be trained for a business career. 

For complete information write Edith Samson, Dean 

Webber College. Babson Park. Massachusetts 



Two-year college and secretarial course for young women. 
Also a year of intensive secretarial training preparing col- 
lege graduates for attractive positions. Special one-year 
course. Large campus equipped for sports. Cultured home- 
like atmosphere. Limited enrolment makes close friend- 
ships possible. Near New Haven. Booklet. 

Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box C, Milford, Connecticut. 


Mount 

Ida 

School 

& Junior 
College 


For GIRLS 

6 miles from 
Boston 

All studies except English Elective 
Accredited Preparatory; fin- 
ishing school. Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. Piano. 
Voice, Violin. Pipe Organ, 
with noted men. Boston ad- 
vantages. Horae Economics. 
Gymnasium and Swimming 
pool. Costume Design. Horae 
Decoration. Secretarial 
Course, Dramatics. Horse- 
back riding (own stables). 
A delightful home life. 
Apply Mow. Catalog: 
116 Bellevue Street 

NEWTON, Mass 


1833 1 mo 

Experienced, sympathetic teachers to help you solve the 
problems of your boy’s education. Address: Headmaster, 
Rev. Brownell Gage. Ph.D., II High Street, Suffield, Conn. 


CURTIS 

Thorough elementary training. Boys 9-14. Restricted enrolment. 
Helpful instructors with parental attitude. Homelike atmosphere. 
Initiative and character developed. 50 picturesque acres in Berk- 
shire foothills. 55th yr. Unique features in catalog. Tuition $1200. 

Head Master, Box C, Brookfield Center, Conn. 


UO LD ERNESSsCHOOUorBOYS 

u ■ “ In the Beautiful White M ountains" 

College Preparatory. Certified by New England College 
Entrance Examination Board. Individual supervision. 20 Acre Cam- 
pus. Modern Equipment. All Sports. Moderate Rates. 

BOX C, PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


EMERSON SCHOOL 

Boys 9-16. Intensive preparation for Phillips-Exeter, Andover and 
other leading schools. Attractive environment of academy town 
Close comradeship of instructors and boys. Distinctive home 
atmosphere. All inclusive rate. For catalog address 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Emerson, Box 87-B, Exeter, N. H. 



TILTON 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
for BOYS 

A progressive school three hours 
from Boston. Superior faculty. 
Advanced courses for high school 
graduates. Excellent modern 
equipment. Gymnasium. 25 
acre athletic field. All outdoor 
sports. Special scholarships for 
boys of exceptional ability. 

Separate school for younger boys. 
Experienced house mothers. 
Moderate rate. 

Write for catalog 

T. W. WATKINS 

Head master 

Box C, Tilton, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND— GIRLS 


DAMON HALL 

Jcnior college for j’oung women. Eight two-year voca- 
tional and cultural courses. Preparatory school. Small 
groups. Educational opportunities of Boston. Sports. 
Write for booklet. Frank H. Damon. Pres., Newton, Mass. 


K 


cttdall Hall 

On the Seashore-50 minute* from Boston t 

Accredited. College Entrance without examinations. j 
Jr. College. Int. Dec , Journalism. Music. Sports, ! 
Riding. Catalog: — Box C, Prides Crossing, Mass. j 
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Lasell Seminary 

Long-established school for young women. 
Ten miles from Boston. Two-year courses for 
high-school graduates. Home Econ.. Secretarial. 
College Prep.. Art. Music Courses. Snorts. 
Junior School. Catalogs. Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., 
Prin., 109 Woodland Road. Auburndale. Mass. 
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f FOR. GIRLS ^ 

Music. Art. Expression. Aviation. 


Where New England Traditions 
Count. 66th year. In the country 
near Boston. Preparation lor all 
colleges. Accredited. Intensive 
Review. General courses. Indi- 
vidual attention. Junior College. 
Home Ec. Secretarial. All Sports. 


GLEN EDEN 


50 Minutes from Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 

For girls of high-school age, or graduates. Choice of studies : 
college prep., finishing, vocational, junior collegiate. Fire- 
proof granite buildings. 9 acres. Social training, athletics, 
riding, dramatics. Attractive rates. For catalogue address 
the Director Du. F. M. Townsend, — Stamford, Conn. 



RAY COURT So ° u n nd School for Girls 

Hour from Sth Av., N. Y. C. College prepara- 
tory, general. Also: Secretarial. Arts, Crafts. 
Horseback riding. Beach. All athletics. Catalog. 

JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 18, Stamford-on- Sound, Conn. 


CRESTALBAN ST’K-m 1 

Small enrolment, carefully selected. Home training and 
care. 200 acres in healthful Berkshircs. New York 4 V 2 
hrs. Pittsfield 15 min. Outdoor classes, open air sleeping 
porches. Supervised sports, riding. Write for booklet. 

Miss Margery Whiting. Principal, Box 41, Berkshire, Mass. 


■ ^ ^ College Preparatory and Junior College 

Music, Art. Secretarial, Journalism Courses. Lake and 
Mountain Rodion. All Spbrts. Moderate Cost. 

H. Leslie Sawyer, Prin., Box 14, New London, N.H. 


vA* T ARSONSCHOOL 

-A -/ CULTURAL U S£U>£TAf>/AL 

Eat. 1911. Excellent residential accommodations. One and two- 
year cultural and secretarial courses affording thorough preparation 
for the higher type positions. Address 

THE REGISTRAR, 291 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


NEW ENGLAND— CO-ED 


On Narragansett Bay. Prepares for College or business. Co-educational 
Homelike Atmosphere. All sports. Moderate Tuition Rate. Separate Junior 
School. Catalog. I. W. Le Baron, Box 10, East Greenwich, R. I. 
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KIMBALL UNION 


ACADE IVI’Y 
Founded 1813. College Preparation. Courses for High 
School Graduates. Lower School. Well-Equipped. Gymna- 
sium. I’laving Fields. Pool. Outing Club. Moderate Tui- 
tion. Aid for Worthy Boys and Girls. 

Charles A. Tracy, Box 30, Meriden, N. H. 


NEW YORK— GIRLS 


i 
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HIGH SCHOOL 

Outstanding among the private High Schools for 
girls in this country is the Soudder School. College 
preparatory. Courses based on the syllabus of The 
New York State Department of Education. Begents 
examinations given at the school. 

Post graduate courses (1) Secretarial (2) Social 
Welfare. Finishing school advantages. Small classes. 
Address 

Miss C. S. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

SCUDDER 

SCHOOL 


0 


For Vocational Schools refer to pages 12 — 13 — 14 — 15 
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SCUDDER 

SCHOOL 

This well-known girls’ school is unique in pro- 
viding intensive, practical courses combined 
with the advantages of a finishing school in 
New York City. Art, Dramatics, Music, Ath- 
letics. High School and College Prepara- 
tory— Four years , Secretarial and Executive 
Training— One and iwo year courses. Social 
Service Course— .Supervised Field Work. 

MISS C. S. SCUDDER 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Cathf draljdiool s^aint 111 .ini 

College Preparatory and General Courses. 

Right Rev. Ernest M. Stires, President of 
the Board. Miriam A. Bytel, Principal. 
Garden City, Long Island, New York. 



The Benjamin School girls 

320-322 West 107th St., New York 
(At Riverside Drive) 

The Resident Department is exclusively for 
girls from the leading Jewish families. The 
Day School is non-sectarian. Departments: 
Junior, High School (General Academic 
and College Preparatory); Junior College 
or Post-Graduate (Academic and Sec- 
retarial). Music. Catalog upon request. 

m£ C Ar m °a n l S ku r Tt jamin ! Princi Pa.s- 

The twenty-sixth year opens September 29, 1930. 


NEW JERSEY— BOYS 


THE HUN SCHOOL 

~T Successful preparation for all colleges. Na- T“ 
tional patronage. Boys directed by faculty 
of ability and wide experience. All ath- 
letics, new gymnasium. Write for catalog. 

John G. Hun, Ph.D., 

100 Stockton Street, Princeton, N. J. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 

.4 School for 800 Boys. 

Beautiful Location 65 Miles from New York. 
Graduates in Leading Eastern Colleges. Thorough 
Preparation for College Board Examinations and 
Certificates. Junior School for 7th and 8th Grades. 

Excellent Equipment. 310 Acres. Gymnasium, 
Pool, Golf Course. Athletics for all Boys. 

For Catalog Address, The Headmaster , 

Charles H. Breed, Ed.D., Box C, Blairstown, N. J. 


FREEHOLD 


MILITARY 

SCHOOL 


“The School with the Personal Touch” 
Exclusively for boys 6 to 15. Modified military 
system, stresses obedience, orderliness and self-reliance. 
Supervised study and play. 42 miles from New 
York, 60 from Philadelphia. Summer Camp. Catalog. 


MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Prin. 

Box 104 Freehold, N. J. 



Ki/jgsley School 

For Boys. College preparatory. Junior school 
with distinctive home life. Day and boarding. 
Individual attention in small classes. Health- 
ful location in the Orange hills, 22 miles from 
New York City. All athletics, every boy par- 
ticipating — competent coaches. Summer camp 
— Maine. Catalog. 

Headmaster, Box C, Essex Fells, N. J. 




Thorough college preparation for girls. Gen- 
eral course. Music, Art. Small classes. Experienced 
faculty. Graduates have succeeded in 18 colleges 
and universities. Attractive campus. Spacious build- 
ings. Well-ordered home life. Supervised athletics. 
Riding, tennis, swimming. Catalog. 

Ellen C. Bartlett, A.B., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Putnam Hall 


©seining Sc K/ ot 

College Preparatory. Junior College. Separate lower 
School. Mr. and Mrs. William Fitts Carlson, Principals 
Box C, Ossining, N. Y. 


College preparatory, Junior College and cultural courses. 
Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box C, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Brantwood Hall 

College Preparatory school for girls 
General courses 
Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y, 


Highland Manor 

Country boarding school and Jun- 
ior College for girls. Fully ac- 
credited. Non-sectarian. All grades. 
College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Music, art, dramatics. Camp 
and summer school in Maine. Eugene 
H. Lehman, Director, Box Z, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 



f -= 0 0 C * 

An accredited junior college and preparatory 
school for the alert, keen-minded girl of today. Vo- 
cational courses, art, music, dramatics, languages, 
secretarial, journalism. National patronage. Traditions 
of high ideals and gracious social training. 43 min- 
utes from New York. 18 acres of beautiful grove and 
lawn overlooking the Hudson. All athletics. Primary 
school. Catalog. . Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Pres., 
Box 1100. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Mason Junior College and School for Girls 



HARRIETTE M I I I C TRAINING 
MELISSA IVI ILLS SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 

66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Two and three year teacher-training courses accredited 
by leading universities towards degree in Education. Modern 
eauipment. Exceptional residence facilities. Catalog C. 


Seminary 


FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN 

On Lake Gleneida, near New York City 

College Preparatory. General and Special Courses. Fully 
Accredited. Small classes. Moderate rates. b3rd year. Junior 
School. Herbert E. Wright, D. D.. Pres., Box C, Carmel, N. Y. 

ARDSLEY fo 8 r ch g°Pr l l 8 

Westchester County, ages 5-16: Elementary and 
Junior High School; Athletics, Acrobatic and Tap 
Dancing: Music; French; Ice Skating Rink. 

All-Year Accommodation 

Write Henriette E. Hensthel, Box C. 
Ardsley, New York 


V 


FAITH S SCHOOL 

J\ Country School for Girls 
College Preparation. General Courses. Lower School. 

Athletics. Excellent advantages at Moderate Cost. 

Rev. Charles H. L. Ford, Box 16, Saratoga, New York. 


NEW YORK— BOYS 



Manlius builds well-rounded man- 
hood through scholarship, athletics 
and military training. Students pre- 
pared for college by certificate or 
College Entrance Board examina- 
tions. 62nd year begins Sept. 22. 
Prospectus: Gen. William Verbeck, 
President, Box 1610, Manlius, N. Y. 


St Johns School 


Prepares boys for College and Business. 
Military training. Supervised study and 
athletics. Separate school for boys under 13. 
Fully Accredited. Catalogue on Request. 

William Addison Ranney 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


PEEKSKILL 

1833 MILITARY ACADEMY 1930 

Thorough College Preparation. Business Courses. $1 .500,- 
000 equipment. Address The Principals, J. C. Bucher, A.M., and 
C. A. Robinson, Ph.D., Box C-10, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


COOK ACADEMY 

College preparatory and commercial courses. In scenic Finger Lakes 
region. Small classes. Limited enrolment gives every boy chance to 
• develop initiative and leadership. All sports and student organi- 
zations. New gymnasium. Golf available. 57th year. Catalog. 

The Principal, Box C, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


IRVING 


SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


in historic Irving Country. 93rd year. Prepares for all 
colleges. Accredited. Catalog. Box 915. Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster. 


'Wf || T T rip a Boarding School for boys 
IL i 1 H II I emphasizing character build- 
m. soun( j scholarship, phys- 

ical development. 23rd year. On Post Road, 22 miles 
from N. Y. City. Address H. J. Kugel, Prin., Harrison 
(Westchester Co.) New York. 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 

Day and Boarding School for Junior boys. Elementary through 
second year high school. Music. One hour from New York City in 
beautiful Westchester County. Progress assured. Limited en- 
rollment. Personal care. Supervised recreation. Year-round. 

Wm. F. Carney, Headmaster, Box C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY— BOYS 


IDT TTr 1 UDC preparatory 

IyU iuJulvu -SCHOOL- 

Accredited Graduates in 24 colleges. Limited to 100 boys. 
Gym. All sports. Golf. 165th year. Catalog. Box C. 

Wm. P. Kelly, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


I BORDENTOWN 

MILITARY INSTITUTE 

I College preparation. Small classes. Boys taught 
I how to study. R. O. T. C. 46th year. Catalogue. 
| Col. T. D. Landon, Drawer C-5, Bordentown, N. J. 


ENONAH ACADEMY 

12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, 
business and special courses. Horsemanship 
under instructor of Equitation. Special school 
for Juniors. For Catalog and View Book write 
to the Registrar, Box 403, Wenonah, New Jersey. 


| ^ | y | A ■ "V TT^ An endowed 
r I 3 JLJlL/ school for boys 

Emphasize preparation for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. Graduates successful in all leading col- 
leges. Six Forms including two grammar grades. 
Boys from 30 states. 150-acre campus. 9-hole golf 
course. Athletics for every boy. 65th year. 9 miles 
from Princeton. Summer session. 

ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
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NINGTON 

1 r iA IIavo Small rlaacac Tn. 


150 Hoys. Small Classes. In- 
dividual Attention. Accredited College 
, Preparaton. Athletics, Gymnasium, Pool. 

Moderate Rates. Catalog. Francis Harvey 
r G reen, Litt.D., Box 50, Pennington, N. J. 


PRINCETON 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Graduates enter all colleges. Limited to 100 boys. In- 
dividual attention. Modernly equipped buildings. 60-acre 
campus. Gymnasium. .Summer session. Catalogue. 

HARRY B. FINE, Headmaster, Box C, Princeton, N. J. 



$60. Monthly. Boys 6 to 16. Military training. Primary 
through High School. Summer camp. Open 12 mos. 32 
miles to N. Y. C. Catalog. Mjr.L. De Vitte. Box A, Morganville.H. J. 


NEW YORK— CO-ED 


Mrs. Burt’s School 

Busy, happy family life for young children, under expert, 
loving care of specialists. Thorough schooling to 6th 
grade. Supervised outdoor play in 3 shady acres. 

Box C, 1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. Phone 1139. 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 

Seventy miles from New York City, overlooking Hudson Valley. 
Under Friends’ management. Co-educational. General Academic 
courses. A school of high ideals with teachers of Christian character 
and culture. Very reasonable rates. 

WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A.M., Prin.. Box 130, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


casm 

itcd. Adirondack elevation. 

Charles E. Hamilton, A.M., 


Coeducational. In New York 
lake region. Est. 1824. Col- 
lege Preparatory. Secretarial, 
Music and Art Courses, also 
Lower School. Fully accred- 
Athletics. 

D.D., Box C, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


PENNS YLVANIA—BO YS 


f%KEYSTONEf| 

\J ACADEMY w 

Small classes, individual instruction when necessary. 
Prepares thoroughly for all colleges. Certificate privi- 
leges. Junior school. Enrolment limited to 100 boys. 
High in the healthful Poconos in a quiet community 15 
miles from Scranton. Experienced faculty. Home at- 
mosphere. Large, cheery rooms. Modern conveniences. 
Winter sports and all athletics. Founded 1868. Cata- 
log. Address EARLE R. CLOSSON, Head Master, 
Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 


HARRISBURG 

Prepares for all colleges; experienced teachers ; small 
classes; ideal location; Junior, Middler and Senior De- 
partments. Large campus, fine playing fields and courts, 
gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. Arthur E. Brown, 
Headmaster, Box C-I15, Harrisburg, Pa. 



A school of 200 boys in Western Penn- 
sylvania mountains. Reports on 1929 
Kiski graduates in 2 6 colleges show 
100% success. Write for “Kiski 
Plan.” Kiskiminetas Springs School. 
Box 926, Saltsburg, Pa. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 

An accredited school. 125th year. Amidst hunting grounds 
and fishing streams. 11 teachers for 100 select boys. 
Champion athletic teams. Tennis, ^4 -mile track. Golf 
links available. Concrete pool and skating pond. Catalog. 
James R. Hughes, A. M., Headmaster, Box S, Bellefonte, Pa. 


NEW JERSEY— GIRLS 


Days alive with activity and in- 
terest in the cultured atmosphere 
of a famous private school for 
girls. College preparatory and 
newly established Junior College. 
Music, art, domestic 
science, secretaryship. Six 
modern buildings on a fifty- 
acre campus and farm. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Tennis, 
golf, riding, hockey. 57 miles from 
New York. Write for catalog. 
Robert J. Trevorrow, D. D. 

Presiden t 
Box 10 Hackettstown, N.J. 

C ENTENARY 

COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 



College®/ St. Elizabeth 

Catholic college for women, two miles from Morristown, 
N. J. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Teacher-training. 
Attractive, well-equipped buildings. Home Economics, 
Music. 400-acre campus. College farm. All sports. Catalog. 

Address Dean, Box C, Convent Station, N. J. 



H>t. jHarp’si all dZ*Z 

Church boarding school for girls. 94thyear. Moderate cost. 
College preparatory. Secretarial courses. General courses. 
Lower school. Organized sports. Riding, swimming. Catalog. 

Ethel M. Spurr, A.M., Principal, Box C, Burlington, N. J. 


PENNS YLVANIA—BO YS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLEGE 

CHESTER, PA. 

• 

Offers standard four-year college courses 
in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Com- 
merce and Finance. One hundred and 
ninth year begins September, 1950. 

All major sports. Polo. Aviation, includ- 
ing flying. 

PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Offers standard four-year college preparatory course. 

• 

For catalog address 

Box C, COL. FRANK K. HYATT, Pres. 


rRANKyN-MA^SHALL 

A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced, Preparatory School 

Wholesome School Life and Sports. Unusual Equipment and Location. 

1200 Boys Prepared for College in the last 30 Years. 

E. M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., Principal, Box 420, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


PENNS YLVANIA— GIRLS 
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Mary Lyon 
School * 


Distinguished col- 
lege preparation. 
General, cultural 
courses. Riding*, 
swimming, golf. 
Wilde l iff, graduate 
school. Music, art, 
dramatics, home- 
making, secretary- 
ship. Seven Gables , 
girls 6-12. Write 
for catalog desired. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 



1 


Stone Buildings 


L Crist, Box 1512, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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111 

CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 

90 Miles from New York 

Attractive suburban site, new dormi- 
tories and equipment, wholesome en- 
vironment, A. B. and B. S. degrees 
with Majors in Liberal Arts, Expres- 
sion, Music, Education, Social and 
Secretarial Science, Home Economics, 
Religious Education. W. C. Curtis, 
LL.D., Pres., Box C, Allentown, Pa. 



r BEAVER' COLEEGEi 

FOR WOMEN 

Accredited. 77th year. 

A.B. and B.S. degrees. 23 
minutes from all Philadel- 
phia advantages. 16 build- 
i n g s. Faculty of 80. 

Liberal Arts Division — 

Standard college courses. 

New Chemistry, Biology Liberal Arts Division 
and Physics laboratories. Departments of Educa- 
tion, Christian Education, Music, Fine Arts. Edu- 
cation Division — Home 
Economics, Kindergarten- 
Primary, Commercial Edu- 
cation, Health Education, 
Interior Decoration, Speech 
Arts, Secretaryship. Teach- 
ers’ certificates. Swimming, 
tennis. Moderate rates. 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 



Educational Division 
Box C 

Walter Burton Greenway, D.D., President 


// 


Two and one-half hours from New York 
One and one-half hours from Philadelphia 


51 1 S £% €5 £ f? €5 5* 

A Modern School with Interesting Courses 
# # in Home Economics, Interior Decoration, 

# # Costume Design, Secretarial Work, Expres- 
f # sion. Art. Arts and Crafts, Music, College 
f # Preparation. 

# New gymnasium and pool. Horseback riding. 

m Write for Illustrated Catalog 

f Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Box 237, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Home Making Department 
OGONTZ SCHOOL 

Two practice houses completely equipped for the study 
of home management, meal planning and cooking, 
marketing, budgets and servant problems, entertain- 
ing ; sewing, interior decorating. A baby provides 
opportunity for infant and chila care. 

Abby A. Sutherland, Principal, 

Ogontz School P. 0., Pennsylvania 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 

Prepares 150 boys for college. Accredited. Modern build- 
ings. Healthful location on battlefield of Gettysburg. Near 
mountains. All athletics. New gym, swimming pool. 
$500-$600. Not for profit. 104th year. Catalog. 

Dr. Charles H. Huber, Headmaster, Box C, Gettysburg, Pa. 


CARSPJSfePNG s 

How to learn, how to labor, how to live Year 

A military School. 5th Grade to College. References required. Loca- 
tion 28 miles northwest of Harrisburg. Individual instruction. Enjoying 
now its greatest years. Box A. New Bloomlicld, Pa. 


SWARTH MORE 

College preparatory with certificate privileges. Located 
in educational center 12 miles from Philadelphia. Lower 
school. Modern buildings. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Every boy in some sport. Catalog. 

H. Roger Coleman, Headmaster, Box 1014, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ALLEY FORGE MILITARY ACADEMY 

ACCREDITED. New, fireproof buildings. R. O. 
T. C. under Government supervision. All 
Athletics. Winning Teams. Moderate rates. 

For Catalog, Address, Adjutant, Wayne, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN OPPORTUNITY 

For the Boy who wants to Make Good. 

Spirit of Hard Work and Fair Play in School Work 
and Athletics. 125 Perkiomen Boys in 50 different 
colleges. Junior School with home care. Moderate rates. 
Oscar S. Kriebel, D. D., Principal. Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


QUAKER €^JFj OR Q'P COLLEGE 
EST. 1093 q JJO OL PREPAR AT0RY 

Fully Accredited College Preparation. Cultural Courses. 227 Acre 
Campus. Endowment. Coeducation that meets the Approval of the 
Most Careful. Discriminating Parent. 

Address: G. A, Walton, A. M., Principal, Box 282, George School, Penna. 


I DARLINGTON! 

T FOR YOUNQ WOMEN ? 

• • 

• Junior College and College Preparatory. Cultural £ 

• and practical courses. Music. Home Economics, £ 
£ Secretaryship. Health Education. Preparation for £ 
: College entrance. Experienced faculty. Philadelphia : 
: advantages. Modern equipment. Gym, swimming ? 
y pool, athletic fields, bowling alleys. Hockey, tennis. ? 

• Large and attractive 

• campus. 

£ An unique feature 

£ — Motor tour, 

: Philadelphia, New 
: York, Boston, West 
? Point. Hudson 

• Palisades and many 

• points of historical 
£ and present interest 

£ — included in fee. # 

i Harriet Reaser Drane, Helen Reaser Temple, Prin’s j 
j Box C. Darlington West Chester. Pa. j 
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South in the 

Cumberland Valley, a little north of Dixie. 

Accredited. 4 years High School and 2 years Junior College. 

Certihes to Colleges without examinations. Accredited Con- 
servatory of Music. Dramatics, Art, Home Economics, Journal- 
ism, Int. Decorating, Secretarial. New Modern buildings. Rooms 
have connecting baths. Large campus, including golf course. Horseback 
riding, swimming pool, canoeing, tennis. Part of May at Ocean City. 
Catalog — address FRANK S. MAG ILL. A.M.. Headmaster. Box N. Chambersburg. Pa. | 




HARCUffl 

Ten miles from Philadelphia 
Beautifully located near Bryn 
Mawr College 

College preparatory, academic 
courses for girls. One year in- 
tensive review. Small classes. 
Certificate privileges. Graduates 
in 16 leading colleges. 

Graduate school, in separate 
building, offers two years of college 
work. Special advantages in 
music and art. Secretarial, dra- 
matics, dancing. Sports. Catalog. 

Edith Harcum, Head of School 
L. May Willis, Principal 
Box C Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 

College Preparatory 
and General Courses. 
Advanced Work. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial. Camp in the 
Alleghanies for week- 
ends. Riding, Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool. 
Miss MAUD VAN WOY, A. B. 
Principal 

Box 500, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 



WASHING TON— GIRLS 


F 


'AIRMONT 


SCHOOL* FOR GIRLS 
32nd Year. Two Year JUNIOR COLLEGE 
and College Preparatory Courses. 

Also COLLEGE COURSES in Secretarial Science, Domestic 
Science, Music, Art, Expression, Costume Design 
and Interior Decorating. Athletics. 
Educational Advantages of the Capital Utilized 
Students from 45 States. 

For catalog address 

1711 Ma88achusett8Ave.,Washington,D.C. 


Arlington Hall 

A Junior College for Girls 


In 1 0 0-acre woodland park. Standard 4-year 
High School and Junior College. Art, Expres- 
sion. Dramatics. Home Economics, Secretarial. 
Swimming, riding. Tennis. W. E. Martin. 
Ph!D., President, Penna. Ave. Sta., Box 818-C, 
Washington. D. C. 



BEAUTIFUL AA4 ENT DALE SEAT CF 


NATIONAL PARK 
SEMINARY 

JAMES E. AMENT. A.M, Ph.D* LL.D, Preiidenl 

Junior College, College Preparatory and Ad- 
vanced Elective Courses including Secretarial. 
Travel. Dramatics, Journalism. Advanced 
standing in colleges. Unusual sports facilities. 
Riding. Canoeing. Illustrated Catalog. Ad- 
dress : 

THE REGISTRAR, 

Box 21, Forest Glen, Maryland. 


Miss Sayward’s School 

For girls. College Preparatory and Advanced Departments. Art, 
Music, Expression, Secretarial Courses. In charming Philadelphia 
suburb. Individual instruction. New gymnasium. Riding, swim- 
ming. all outdoor sports. Catalog. 

Secretary, Miss Sayward’s School, Inc., Box C, Overbrook, Pa. 


LINDEN HALL 185 5 ‘ h< YfeAR 

Large Campus. 4 Bldgs. New Gym and Pool. Endowment permits 
Moderate Tuition. Beautiful location. Courses: Academie, Preparatory, 
Secretarial, Cultural, Music. Post Graduate. Separate Junior Sohool. 
Attractive Home Life. Riding. All sports. Catalog. 

F. W. STENGEL, D.D., Box 113, Litiu, Pa. (1 H hrs. from Phila.) 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 

“Birmingham for Girls.” Birmingham, Pennsylvania. "College 
Board" Preparation. Accredited. Certifies to college without ex- 
aminations. Diploma courses for girls not going to college. Music, 
Art. Int. Dec. Gym. Pool. Outdoor life, Ski-ing, Hockey, Riding. 
Rooms with connecting baths. Catalog of: A. R. Grier, Box 101 


PENNS YLVANIA— CO-ED 


Hale Manor 


Children 3-JO 
School and Camp 

Supervised study and play. French. Music. Kinder- 
garten thru 4th grade. 90 acres. 4 bldgs. Open all year. 
1 hour Phila., 2Vz N. Y. C. $65 monthly except four 
winter months in Florida $85. Booklet. 

Elvyian Delores Hale, Principal, Box 209, Souderton, Pa. 


WASHING TON— GIRLS 


K I N G - S M I T H 
STUDIO SCHOOL 

Washington Paris 

Music, Dancing. Dramatic Art. Languages, Fine and 
applied Art. Residential School. Address Mr. August King- 
Smith, 1741 New Hampshire Ave.. Washington. D. C. 


c 


hew Chase 


Junior College and Senior High School at Washington 
27th year — 12 acre Campus. Academic Courses. Home 
Economics, Secretarial, Music, Art, Dramatic Depart- 
ments. Athletics. Riding, Swimming. Write for Catalog. 

Mrs. F. £. Farrington, Box C, Washington, D. C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 

Junior College for Young Women, on estate adjoining Rock Creek Park. 
Attractive, two-year Courses. Secretarial and Household Science De- 
partments. Academic forms. Music, Art. Dramatics, Sports. Address 
Secretary, Box C, 3640— 16th St., N. W.. Washington. D. C. 


School of Expression 
am> Physical Education 

Offering 2 and 3 year Normal 
courses leading to a Degree. 
Teachers in demand. Dormitories. 

Send for catalog. BoxC, 1 6th & KalmiaRd., Washington, D.C. 



October, l930 

Cosmopolitan Education Department 

May G. Linehan, Director 

International Magazine Bldg., Fifty-Seventh St. at Eighth Ave., New York 

We are glad to recommend to readers the schools listed in the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL GUIDE, and we shall appreciate 
your mentioning COSMOPOLITAN when you write directly to them. If you do not find in these pages the school you have in mind, 
or if you need assistance with your school problems, feel free to write us. The coupon below has been arranged for your convenience. 
Fill out and mail it to the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


NAME 

STREET 

CITY 

Age 

Location Preferred 
Remarks 


STATE 


Sex 


Approximate Rate 

Religion 

Previous Education 
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“WEST POINT PREP” 

MILLARD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
A school Preparing Boys Exclusively for West Point 
1918 N Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 

LIEUT. HOMER B. MILLARD, Principal 

SOUTHERN— BO YS 


BRANHAM 

HUGHES 


Boys taught habits of study, 
health, manliness, sportsmanship. 
Christian Influences. High Schol- 
arship. New Gymnasium. Golf. 
70 Acre Campus-Lake. R. O.T.C. 

Separate Junior School. 
Address Box C, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Virginia 

Beautiful mountain location at southern end of Shenan- 
doah. Prepares boys for college or business. Large dor- 
mitories. Low rales — liberal endowment. Modern gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. All sports. 

Col. Wm. R. Phelps. Principal, Box C, Bedford, Va. 

laylor 

Prepares for all colleges. Accredited. Military. Small 
classes. 2 gymnasiums, swimming pool. 9 -hole free golf 
course. Aquatics. Junior School. Ask for catalog. 

H. B. Barks. Headmaster, Street C, Chattanooga. Tenn. 


SCHOOL 

Prepares for college and business. Accredited. New 
fireproof buildings. Near White Sulphur. 118th 
year. High moral tone. Ages 8 to 21. All Sports. 
Riding. R.O.T.C. Summer Camp. Catalog. Address 
Box C, COL. H. B. MOORE, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Augusta Military Academy 

Prepares for college and gov't academies. Accredited. Small 
classes. 400 acres in Shenandoah Valley. New $150 000 
gym and swimming pool. Col. T. J. Roller or Major C. S. 
Roller. Jr., Principals, Box C, Fort Defiance, Va. 

El CHRI1RMF Fifty years of successful preparation 

I I J | | \j U |\J\ L for college and business. Admission 
without exams to certificate colleges- 
All sports, two gymnasiums, golf, 
swimming pool. Illustrated Catalog. 

Col. M. H. Hudgins, 

Box C, Waynesboro, Virginia 



MILITARY 

SCHOOL 


MILITART 
I ACADEMY 

Prepares for College and Business. Accredited. High 
’ Scholastic Standards. Moderate Rate. Junior Dept, for 
boys 10-14. Individual attention. Christian influence. Modern 
Athletic equipment. Catalog: A. H. Camden, Box C, Chatham, Va. 


K 


ENTUCKY ^kV, T T A u R T Y E 

Oldest private mil. school In U. S. Boys 8 to 19. 
Fully accredited all colleges. Tutorial attention. 
R. O. T. C. Horseback Riding, Swimming, etc. 

11 Miles from Louisville. Catalog: Box C, LYNDON, KY. 


fUNIOR 


M I 

A C 


l T A It V 
DEMY 


Kindergarten and elementary. Teacher to every 
8 boys. House mothers. Planned activities. Healthful 
climate. 220 acres. Open 12 months. Moderate rates. 

Head Master, Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


R 


ANDOLPH-MACON B f 0 ° y r s 


A Military School, 68 miles from Wash., D. C., 
in the healthful Shenandoah Valley. Ages 12 to 
20. Fully accredited. An old School in a New 
plant. All athletics. Flat rate $735. Apply: 
Charles L. Melton. Prin.. FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


SOUTHERN— BO YS 


Virginia Episcopal School 

Non-military. Founded to alford at moderate rate superior prepara- 
tion for all colleges. Accredited. Healthful, beautiful location at 
Lynchburg in Virginia mountains. New buildings. High standard 
In scholarship and athletics. 

Oscar de Wolf Randolph, Rector, Box 727-C, Lynchburg, Va. 

(oluMbiA^^S 

FOR past 10 years four-fifths of graduates have entered 
college. Students from 20 states. It. 0. T. C. All sports. 
67-acre campus. Catalog. Box 202, Columbia, Tenn. 

M| ik || TT 17 MILITARY 

I U II I U\ Hi ACADEMY 

Prepares for College Entrance Board. Accredited. Super- 
vised Study. Athletics. It. O. T. C. Cultural atmosphere 
of historic Charleston. 64th year. Catalog. 

Pres., Box C, Charleston, 8. C. 


Danville 


MILITARY 

INSTITUTE 


An endowed school preparing for college or for business. 
Accredited. Mild year round climate of Piedmont section. 

COL. W. M. KEMPER. Supt., Box C, Danville, Va. 





Accredited. . 

Mountains; lake* New Pool, large gymnasium; goll. nci 
L lanta. Catalog: Col. Sandy Beaver, Box C. Gainesville, 



f* FLO HI IDA <*4 

MILITARY ACA DEMY 

Accredited preparatory school. Also business course. 
Founded 1908. New location and equipment. Every 
room an outside room with bath and carpeted floor. One 
of the most elaborately equipped military schools in the 
South. Near Jacksonville. Mild winters. Cool spring 
and fall — bracing trade winds blow in from ocean. No boy 
seriously ill in 21 years. Separate Junior Division Cor boys 
6 to 15 — special faculty and matrons. For catalog address 
Sup’t., Box 52, San Jose, South Jacksonville, Florida. 



The School Four-Square. 
Scholarship, culture, ethics, 
physical training. Small 
cl asses, thorough instrnciion. 
Athletics, golf, riding. Near 
Washington. Write for Cat- 
alog. Box C, Manassas, 
Virginia. 


military 

M. Ju4 IT 1TI WU4 rnA INSTITUTE 

Fifty -seven years of success in preparing boys for col- 
lege and business. Modern equipment. Golf, swimming 
pool. Catalog. 

Col. C. R. Endsley, Box 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


STAUNTON ACADEMY 

One of the most distinguished schools in America prepar- 
ing for Universities, Government Academies, Business. 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. 

Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box C, (Kable 
Station) Staunton, Va. 


m 


Prepares for college or business. New fire- 
proof buildings. Under U. S. Gov 33rd 
year. Accredited. All Athletics. Reasonable 
rates. Catalog; — 

Or. John J. Wicker, Pres., BoxC, Fork Union.Va. 




SOUTHERN— GIRLS 


MAS SAN UTTEN 

College preparatory. Accredited. Average class 12. 
Military for executive and physical values. Modern equip 
ment — gymnasium — swimming pool — athletics. Shenan 
doah Valley, near Washington. Camp. Catalog. Box 50 

Woodstock, Va. Dr. Howard J. Benchoff, Headmaster, 

Georgia Military Academy 

One of the South's Most Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, July 
and August. Camp Highland Lake, near Hendersonville, 
N. C. For catalog, address The Secretary, College 
Park, Ga. (6 miles from Atlanta.) 




National School for Bjys. 12-20. Endowed. 
Accredited. College Prep. Courses in Busi- 
ness and Shop Work. Ground School in Avi- 
ation. Address: Box 20, Port Deposit, Md. 


. GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 

Skilled instructors; personal supervision. Grad- 
uates accredited eastern colleges. Two depart- 
ments, Junior. 5 to 14; Senior, 14 and over. 
Open-air quarters. Open year round. Write 
for Catalog. R-3. Gulfport. Miss. 


SOUTHERN— GIRLS 


SULLINS COLLEGE 


Bristol, Virginia 
Accredited Girls’ High 


School and Junior College, Music, Secretarial, Home Eco- 
nomics, Dramatics, etc. New Buildings; every room con- 
necting bath. Swimming Pool. Riding. Mountain climate 
100 acres. Lake. Washington, D. C. advantages optional. 
CATALOG of: — Box A., Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia 


M' 

Ifl 


ARYLAND COLLEGE 

For Women. Near Washington. 10 miles from Ballimore. 


Literary. Home Economics. Secretarial. Kindergarten. Physical 
Education. -Music: all leading to DEGREES. Demand for 
graduates. Fireproof buildings. Private baths. Swimming 
pool. Riding. Athletics. Est. 1853. 

CATALOG OF Box C., LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


CHATHAM HALL 


An Episcopal School for Girls in Southern Virginia 

Thorough College Preparation. General, 
Advanced and Special Courses. Secre- 
tarial Training. Outdoor sports the year 
round. One hundred and seventy-five 
acre estate. Saddle horses, golf course, 
archery, tennis. Swimming pool. 

For illustrated catalog write: 

Rev. EDMUND J. LEE, D.D., Box C, Chatham, Va. 



<5 Ira l forth (Zolli fjc) 

Formerly Randolph-Macon School for Girls 
Cultural and practical arts. Stratford Hall, Junior 
and Senior college preparatory. For young women of 
serious purpose. Aptitudes developed for professional 
or business positions. All athletics. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Flat rate, without extras. 

JOHN C. SIMPSON, A.M., President 
Box C, Danville, Virginia 

GULF PARK 

By-the-sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 
years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Homo 
Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 

Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 

For girls. Among the 
foothills ol the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, 
overlooking the Shenandoah Valley. College preparatory, one-year 
college, elective courses. 50 acre campus. Riding, sports. Catalog. 
John Noble Maxwell, Pres., Box 10-C,Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


^Jairfco o < Dhall 


Ashley Hall 


School for girls in at- 
mosphere of southern 
culture and colonial 
tradition. Accredited. 
College preparatory. Normal Dept. Kindergarten-Primary 
course. Outdoor sports all winter, riding, pool. Catalog. 
Mary V. McBEE, M.A., Prin., Box C, Charleston, S. C. 


irgimamfermonf S 


47th year. 30 states. Accredited H. S. and Junior College. 
Music, Home Ec.. Secretaryship, Expression. Art. Gym. Pool. 
Mod. rate. H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 125, Bristol, Va. 

WARD-BELMONT 

For girls and young women. Offers 4 years preparatory. 
2 years college work. Fully accredited. All Sports in- 
cluding Riding. Complete appointments. For . informa- 
tion address The Secretary, Belmont Heights, Box 601, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


S 


A School of Character for Girls- Blue Ridge MU. 
of Va. Preparatory. Junior College. Music. Art, Expres- 
sion. Home Ec. Phy. Ed. Secretarial. Swimming Pool. 

Robert LeeDurham, Pres., Box 916, Buena Vista, Va. 


.IVEI 



,’s (College 


Fully accredited. Junior College, 2 years; High School, 
4 years. Musical advantages. Horne ec., business, teacher 
training courses. Gym., golf, riding. Catalog. J. W. 

GAINES, M.A., LL.D., President, Box C, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


lOUTHERN COLLEGE 


S < 

Established 1863. “In the Heart of Virginia”. 

Fully accredited High School and Junior College. Also 
Diploma courses in: Music, Art, Expression, Dom. Sci.. Sec- 
retarial. Journalism. Goff, Swimming, Riding, Tennis, Dra- 
matics. Country Club Priv.leges. Historic Tours. Fixed Rate. 

Arthur Kyle Davis, 206 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 

states; in Blue Ridge Mts. Accredited 
A.B. degree. Conservatory Music, dramatics, art, domestic science, 
physical culture, swimming, boating, horseback riding. 10 National 
sororities. High School. Catalogue, address BRENAU, Box B. 

Gainesville, Ga. 


RRENAU 

Select patronage 35 states; 


OLUMBIA 

JnSTITUTE EpUcopal 

College Preparatory. Junior College. Accredited 

Modern Buildings. Mild, healthful climate. Biding. Swimming. 

Addrete Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, Box C, Columbia, Tenn. 


Est. 1 835 


BLACKSTONE COLLEGE 

Fully accredited standard work. Two years of college. Four years 
of high school. Art, Music, Home Economics, Dramatics, Commer- 
cial Departments. Handsome new fireproof buildings. 30 acre 
campus. All sports. Happy College life. Near Richmond. Nine 
months $400. Write for catalog. 

W. B. Gates, President, Box C, Blackstone, Virginia. 

VISITATION ACADEMY 


[ 


FOR GIRLS MOBILE, ALA 

Accredited. Delightful home life. Music. 
Outdoor Sports. Swimming Pool. 


il 


SOUTHWESTERN— BO YS 



Camp and Summer 
School 


Col. 

D. C. Pearson 
Superintendent 
Box E, Roswell, New Mexico 


MILITARY 

INSTITUTE 


ASPEN 


RANCH SCHOOL 


Stressing scholarship plus 
health. College preparatory. In 
one hour from Santa Fe. Horse 
foreveryboy. Enrolment limited to ten. Summer camp. 

N. A. Appleton, M. A. (Penn.) Prin., Santa Fe, N. M. 


For Vocational Schools refer to pages 12 — 13 — 14— 15 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

D Q C K F O RD A distinguished college of tradition 
^ for women. 83rd year. High ranking 

I progressiveliberalartscollege.Out- 

standing faculty. A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Beautiful wooded campus on Rock River. 88 miles from 
Chicago. Drama. Music. Art. Athletics. Address Registrar for 
information, Rockford College, Box C. M., Rockford, Illinois. 

WES TERN— GIRLS 


For girls and 
youngwomen. 
2 years Col- 


Frances Shinier 

lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art. Speech. Home Eco- 
nomics. 78th year. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Outdoor sports. Catalog. F. C. Wilcox, Ph.D., Pres., 
Box 606, Mount Carroll, Illinois. 



MDNTICELLD 


Seminary. AccreditedGirls’ Preparatory, H. S.,and 
Junior College. Music, Art, Dramatics. Physical 
Ed., Home Ec., Secretarial. Enroute between 
St. Louis and Chicago. All Sports. Catalog: — 
Harriet Rice Congdon, Box C, Godfrey, 111. 


STARRETTI'oSSs 

College Preparatory, Junior College, Academic and Special Courses 

46th year. Complete Music Conservatory. Athretics. Riding. 
Modern Fireproof Resident and Classroom Buildings. 

Address Box 22, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 

Lindenwood College 

Standard college for young women. Two and four year 
courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 5 0 minutes 
from St. Louis. 104th year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 

J. L. ROEMER. Pres., Box 330, St. Charles, Mo. 

Harcourt Place School 

For girls. Fully accredited. College preparatory. Also 
general course, Music, Art. Eight acre campus in beautiful 
hill country of central Ohio, tifty miles east of Columbus. 
Carefully coached sports. Catalog. Miss Sarah Bedell Mac- 
donald, A.B., Headmistress, 21 00 Lewis Hall, Gambier, Ohio. * 



HILLER 


SCHOOL for GIRLS, 6 to 14 Years 

Accredited. 21st year. Carefully selected clientele. 
Happy home environment. Near Milwaukee. Cata- 
log: — Sarah M. Davison, Box 4C, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 

A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Com- 
bined 5-year college and nurse training course. Music, 
Art, Public Speaking, Domestic Science. Secretarial, 
Physical Education. Catalog. Address 

Illinois Woman’s College. Box 3100, Jacksonville, III. 


WESTERN— BOYS 


N 


ATI O HAL COLLEGE 
• OF EDUCATION • 

FORMERLY-NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
^ , • -AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE • 

For catalog address Box 2100, Sheridan Rd., Evanston, III. 

Junior College and Pre- 
paratory School. Also gen- 
eral course. Two new resi- 
dence halls. Swimming 
pool. Supervised sports. Horseback riding. 12 -acre cam- 
pus on Lake Michigan. 

ELOISE R. TREM AIN, Prin.. Box 2100, Lake Forest, III. 

MILW^.^vvNER 

College Preparatory, Fully Accredited, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Small classes. Moderate fees. Miss Anna A. Raymond, A. M., 
Principal, Box C, Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C-HI^ISEM-HOOI 

^ FOR. YOUNG WOMEN --ACCREDITED ^ 

2 year diploma, 3 year B. P. E. degree courses. Dormitories. Place- 
ment bureau. Modern e luipment. Mid-year term Feb. 2nd. Catalog. 

Box 1100 5026 Greenwood Ave. Chicago, III. 

KINDERGARTEN 

& PRIMARY 36th year. Accredited. Progressive, 
mn ,» ■ mr ■ mrw~i 3-year diploma. Fine social spirit. 

^ M M ^ ** Limited classes. Address Chicago 
Teachers College. Dept. 3, 604 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 

TTDORIIAIX 


1 


School for Girls. Accredited Preparatory. “Col- 
lege Boards" held at school. Also Course for 
H. S. graduates. Music, Art, Riding. Modern fire- 
proof buildings. Write for Catalog: 

TUDOR HALL, Box C. INDIANAPOLIS. 


WESTERN— BOYS 


I 




Accredited College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
Hour North of Chicago. On Lake. Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog: J. W. Richards, Box 113, Lake Forest. 111. 


Wl 


im 


B MILITARY 

ac aim: MY 


52 years* experience in boy development. Catalog. 
Major C.K. Eaton, Registrar , Alton, III. 

OHIO ^nsM'I/e 

97th year. High location. Certificate admits to college. 
Lower school for young boys. New athletic field. 

A. M. Henshaw, Box 44 r College Hill, Cincinnati 

SHATTUCK SCHOOL 

FOKBOYS • MILITARY 

70th year. • • • For catalog address 

BOX C, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 

KEMPER "till?? 

Preparatory school and Junior college. Small classes. 
Gym 100 x 200 ft. Swimming pool. Sport for every boy. 
Golf course. 56 acres. 86th year. Catalog. 

Col. T. A. Johnston, 712 Third St„ Boonville, Missouri. 


PACIFIC COAST— BOYS 


PILLfBUEy 


54th 

Year 


Rate $800 


X Catalog 


ACADEMY 


Maximum college preparation. Military. Milo B. 
Price, Ph.D., Prin. 3100 Grove Ave., Owatoona, Minn. 


Miami 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 

Near Dayton. Prepares for college or business. Small 
classes. Gymnasium. Band. 46th year. Catalog. 

Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Box 1100, Germantown, Ohio 



ARGA MILITARY SCHOOL 


Trains for character. 5 modernly equipped 
buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. College 
preparatory ami business. Individual attention. 
Endowed. Send for catalog. Address: Col. 
J. C. Bittinger, Supt., Box C, Onarga, Illinois. 


ORGAN PARK 

MILITARY ACADEMY 


M 

Catalog. Col. H. D. Abells, Box 2100, Morgan Park, III. 

Midwest Junior School ^“noi"' 

Military. A home-school for boys. Ages 8 
to 14 Latest methods. Individual care. Small 
classes. Riding. Swimming. Not for profit, 
hence yearly $600, divided in payments. 
Catalog: Headmaster, Box C. 

g>t30J}ttS ffiBSKf 

The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training Ameri- 
can boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. 
Lake Region. Catalog. 2100 De Koven Hall, Delafield. Wis. 


MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY 

Near St. Louis. Ages 8 to 20. Develops red-blooded Ameri- 
can manhood. Fully accredited to all Colleges. Shop work. 
Also Business Course. Teaches How to Study Build- 
ings and Faculty exceptional. Athletics for all. Catalog: — 

Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Prepares boys for college and for ' 
citizenship. Catalog. 1100 Pershing PI. .Culver, Ind. 


ulver: 


P A UT' MILITARY 
T /lUL ACADEMY 


A quality school for little boys. And Page 
is designed wholly to serve their needs. 
Matrons give sympathetic motherly at- 
tention. Modified military. The largest 
school of its kind in America. Catalog. 

Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1215 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SAN RAFAEL 

Academy 

"One of California’s finest private schools" (non-sectarian) 

Primary, Grammar, High School, Junior College. Fully Accredited. 
Division "A" rating, Univ. of California. High scholastic standard. 
One hour from San Francisco. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 
8-E, San Rafael, California. 

!*The School that stresses Scholarship” 

-» SCHOOL FOR BOYS 



BEVERLY 


BOARDING AND DAT 
NON- SECTARIAN AND NON-MILITARY 

For boy* (from 6 lo 18) whose parents have their educational progress 
and physical welfare genuinely at heart. Catalogue on request. 
368 SOUTH VIRGIL AVENUE TEL. DU. 1485 LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

PALO ALTO 

Exclusively for primary and grammar grades. Noted for 
the sportsmanship, good manners, and discipline of Its 
boys. Swimming, bicycling, and other outdoor sports, 12 
months in the year. Summer term. CAMP. 

Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 805-C, Palo Alto, Calif. 

^HALIFOPNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL to* BOYS 

m A W XYTYTC' YY Among the orange groves of 

I /V I f KJ IV I* Southern California, near 

• A-J A Los Angeles. Thorough 

training in scholarship and physical development. 

Lower School First Seven grades. Upper School — Five forms. 

Athletics. Music, Riding, Swimming and Golf . 

Address The Headmaster, Box C, Covina, California 

URBAN ACADEMY AC 2 C K ED 

Western outdoor life with eastern scholastic standards. ^ Riding, 
swimming, all sports, individual physical training Military, small 
classes, tutorial system. Prepares for all colleges. Separate junior 
school, aviation, band, SUMMER CAMP. Member Headmasters* 
Ass’n. P. G. McDonnell, Pres., Wilcox & Melrose, Los Angeles. 

PACIFIC COAST— GIRLS 

Accredited college preparatory, general aca- 
xxdemic, post-graduate courses. Junior high 
school. Music, dramatics, interior decoration. 
Italian buildings among orange groves of Sierra 
foothills. Near Los Angeles. Student government. 
Healthful life in California sunshine. Polo, 
hockey, tennis. 3!)th year. Catalog. 

Carol Mills, Prin., Box 20, Glendora, Cal. 

Girls’ Collegiate 

School ® 




WEST ER N— BO VS 

RACINE academy 

A New School occupying the buildings and grounds of his- 
toric Racine College. College Preparatory. Educational 
Guidance based on individual instruction. All Athletics. 
Swimming. Horsemanship. Junior School for Boys, 7 to 12. 
Address The President, Kemper Hall, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Understanding^Boys 

— is the business of our picked menN 
y teachers and housemothers. Sympathetic en- 
r eouragement by staff of 20 for 100 boys aged 
6 to 15. Accredited School. "Shop.” New Pool. 
r Athletics. Hour from Chicago. CATALOG: — \ 
Roger Hill, Prin., Box D15, Woodstock. 111. ^ 

TODD SCHOOU 


f Military Academy and Junior College 

i Anniversary. Fully accredited. 43 miles from Kansas t uy. 
"J» the Heart of America 

2100 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


Col. S. Sellers 


■ A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 

I Military Training. All Athletic Sports under 
I Expert Coaches. Water and Ice Sports. 

' — . — . _ _ , Excellent Record j 

in Preparing for 
Colleges the 
Country Over 

Boys Taught How to Study. Business Course 
Summer Session. Separate Junior School. 

Rev. Charles Herbert Young, S.T.D., Rector 

For Catalog Address The Registrar, Howe, Indiana i 


MQnlniriE 



P repares boys thoroughly for all colleges and universities. Small 
classes. Individual tutoring. Outdoor ranch life free from dis- 
tractions, full of interest. Horse and saddle for each boy. Polo, rifle 
practice, mountain trips and athletics. Develops health, mentality 
and character. Christian influence. Limited to 40 boys. 

VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL WYOMING 

For catalog write Julian S. Bryan, Eastern Director, 70 East 45th Street, New York 



For Vocational Schools refer to pages 12—13 — 14 — 15 
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BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 


Rider plan saves time 

Four years* College Work and Bachelor Degree in 
two or three years, 48 weeks each. Finance, Busi- 
ness Administration, Executive, Secretarial, Commer- 
cial Teacher Training and C.P.A. Accounting. Special 
short courses for college men and women. Practical 
business problems solved and theory applied in labora- 
tory hours. Co-ed. Summer Sessions granting college 
credits. Dormitories. Athletics. Exceptional positions 
for graduates. 66th year. 

Send for booklet “ Building for Tomorrow .** 

Dean, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N.J. 


BURDETT 

COLLEGE 


Ofer$ Business Admin atration. Accounting, 
and Secretarial — intensive two-year courses of 
college grade. Training leads to secretarial and 
executive grade positions. Exceptional prepa- 
ration. 52d year. New building. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address 

F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 

156 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 


EAITMAN’bWA^ 

Specialized training. Business Administration — Higher 
Accounting — Secretarial. Spanish — French instruction. 
Co-ed. Athletics. Open all year. Catalog on request. 

Eastman, Poughkeepsie, New York, U. S. A. 


f| AT f ADT) Register Now For 
"“*“"**** SECRETARIAL COURSE 
9 Q If 0 Q 1 4 Established 58 years 
610 Lei. Atc. .1 53rd Si. C y°w‘. c™ 1 * New fork City 


STRAYER COLLEGE 

Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
_ ,or y° un K men and young women 

Established 25 years. Graduates Til demand. 24.000 
successful alumni. 30 states, 10 foreign countries, and 47 
colleges represented In student body, For catalog address. 

Recorder, 721 Thirteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

BRYANT-STRATTON 

College of Business Administration, Executive-Secretarial, 
Teacher-Training. State authorized College Degrees. 
2-year courses. Co-ed. Placement service. Social life. 
Dormitories. 68th year-book. Box C-10, Providence, R. I. 


^eAlden School 

Secretarial. One and two year courses for high 
school graduates. Special six months’ course for 
college girls. Limited registration. One Ruth- 
erford Place. Corner East Seventeenth Street, 
New York, New York. 



GREGG 


ft A I I PDF Co-educational, enroll- 
ing only high school 
graduates. Offers intensive train- 
ing for secretarial, accounting, court 
reporting and teaching positions. 35th 3’car. Placement 
service. Free Book of Facts. Home of Gregg Shorthand. 
GREGG COLLEGE, Dept. C, 225 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


COMING TO CALIFORNIA? 

Ready for the Big Adventure ? Have you a financial problem? 
Earn living and tuition. A career, a new start in a NEW field. 
Career builders. We teach you how to WIN! MacKay’s 
Secretarial Colleges, 2711 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

SPECIAL 

BANCROFT 

SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 

Modem equipment. Resident Nurse and Physician. Home environ- 
ment. Individual instruction. Summer Camp in Maine. Established 
1883. Directors, E. A. Farrington, M. D.. and Jenzia C. Cooley. 

Catalogue. Box 37S, Haddonfield, New Jersey 


JAYNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Specializing in brain injuries, spastic paralysis, sleeping sickness, 
speech development, education, physio-therapy and behavior 
problems. Medical supervision. Special individual attention. 
Address. Box C, 2920 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, 
or 15 Pomander Walk (94th St., W. of Broadway), New York City. 


IS YOUR CHILD IMPROVING? 

Small, select school for physically and mentally retarded 
children. 

Training — Teaching — Medical Treatment. 
Investigate our methods and results. 

T. Frank Devlin, M. D. Langhome, Pa. 

H C* r\ ? V Ideally adapted to the 

X individual training of a 
select group of educable boys and girls requiring spe- 
cial instruction. Unexcelled location. College-trained 
staff. Summer camp. Half hour from Philadelphia. 
17th year. Catalog. Box C, Glenside, Pa. 





University, College and High School students 
may save two years of time in preparing for 
paying positions by completing one of our Secretarial, Accounting, or Business Courses. 
New students enrol and begin work with us during any day or evening session and con- 
tinue their studies without interruption (no vacations) until ready to accept employment. 

Young people who must get to work in the shortest time and at the least expense may of- 
ten be thoroly qualified for a successful start in a good position in from six to twelve months. 

Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Day and evening sessions. Moderate expenses. 
Good location and buildings. Pleasant associates. Effective employment service. Exceptional 
opportunities for advancement. If you want to fit yourself to begin business and get a 
start in life, call any week day or write for prospectus to 

Clement C. Gaines, M.A., LL.D., 32 West 123rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Courses offered by the 
schools listed in this 
Directory 

Business Administration 
Finance and Investments 
Accountancy 
Management of Real 
Estate 
Law 

Stenography 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Executive Secretarial 
Stenographic Secretarial 
Court Reporting 
Commercial Teacher 
Training 
Languages 


SPECIAL 


PERKINS oSCHOOL 

Scientific Understanding and Education of Children of Retarded 
Development. Unsurpassed Home and School Equipment on 72 
Acre Estate. Medical Direction. Experienced Staff. 

Franklin H. Perkins, M. D., Box 56, Lancaster, Mass. 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 

For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 

GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 

Booklet. Box 164, Langhome, Pa. 

Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 

The TROWBRIDGE t s r c A hool G 

A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children. 
THE BEST IN THE WEST 

Endorsed by Educators and Physicians. State Licensed. 

E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D. 

620 Chambers Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 


Binghamton Training School 

Nervous, Backward and Mental Defectives 

For children of all ages. Separate houses for boys and 
girls. Special cottage for babies 1-7 years. Individual 
attention. $75 a month and up. Est. 1881. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. A. Boldt, 110 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


TheDevcrcuxScliools 

Separate schools for boys and girls. Juniors and Seniors. 
All grades in academic work. Athletics. Vocations. 
Congenial home life. Address Director, 

Helena Devereux Fentress, Box C, Berwyn, Penna. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 

of Business Administration 

College-grade courses for young 
men and young women — Business 
Administration; Executive-Secre- 
tary; Stenographic-Secretary; Ac- 
counting. Boarding and day stu- 
dents. Proper cultural environ- 
ment. 66th year. For information recard- 
ing admission, write Director. 

Pine St., West of Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Katharine Gibbs 

SECRETARIAL EXECUTIVE ACADEMIC 

One- Year Course of broad business training; Two- 
Year Course — first year six college subjects; second 
year intensive secretarial training. Special Course 
for College Women. Separate classrooms, special 
instructors. For catalogue address the Dean 
New York Boston Providence 

247 Park Ave. 90 Marlborough St. 155 Angel I St. 
Resident Schools in New York and Boston 


Pace Institute 

Day and Evening Professional School of Accountancy, Business 
Administration, and Secretarial Practise. Co-educational. Weekly 
field studies of New York Business organizations. Provides technical 
training for the Important Positions in Business. For Bulletin C 
and information, apply to Registrar, 225 Broadway, New York. 


DACKARD 

Jl school. 



T RAINS you for leadership 
through modern courses In 
Complete Secretarial Practice; 
Executive-Secretarial 
Proficiency; Junior Ac- 
countiug; Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 
Co-educational for stu- 
dents of college and high 
school grade. Registered 
by Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New 
York. Individual ad- 
vancement. Business men 
seek Packard graduates. 
Write for catalog. Address 
Registrar, 253 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City 
Telephone CALedonia 7139 


SPECIAL 


THE SEA SHORE HOME SCHOOL 

For Nervous and Backward Children 

All ages. Half block from Ocean. For catalog write 

Lillian M. Sudderth, Director, 48th St., Sea Isle City, 
New Jersey. 


THE STEWART HOME SCHOOL 

For Backward Children. 37th Year. 

A Private Home and School on a beautiful country estate 
in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Cottage 
plan. For illustrated catalog address Dr. John P. Stewart, 
Director. Box A, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


R A Q 1? Iff for nervous or 

O L n 1 L L. retarded children. 
Individual teaching and training under child specialist 
(M.D.). Experienced staff. Beautiful, secluded country 
estate near Philadelphia; 15 acres of sunny slopes. Ex- 
cellent food. Moderate rates. Booklet. 

Mrs. Anno M. Pope, Box C, Chester Heights, Pa. 


The Sanatorium School 

For treatment and Instruction of physically defective and 
backward children. Expert care and training. Special 
attention given to Cerebral Hemorrhage, paralysis, speech 
disorders and birth injury victims. Also backward deaf 
children. Claudia Minor Redd, Box M, Landsdowne, Pa. 


For a small number of boys, not subnormal mentally, with nervous 
or emotional disturbances. Write the Director. 

Walter D. Lauger, S. B.. A. M. (Harvard), Silver City, New Mexico. 
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M6RICAN ACADGMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 

Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes theessential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 

FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 27th 
Catalog describing all Courses from the Secretary 
Room 144--J, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 

Hf l Mh/ i hhht id A H 




SDramaDance 

sical Comedy, Stage and Concert Dancing, Talk- 
ing Pictures, Elocution, Personal Development, 
Stock Theatre Training appearances while learning. Pupils: Mary 
Bickford, Lee Tracy, Frea and Adele Astaire, etc. Catalog 21. 

Irwin, Alviene University, 66 W. 85th St., New York 


DRAMATICS and SPEECH 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION 

41st yr. begins Sept. 16. Best known college of its kind in 
mid-west. Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. Address 
Registrar, Dept. 11, 616-22 S. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, 111. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART OF THE 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. For 
students of ability and serious purpose. Catalog. 
120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Bush conservatory 

CHICAGO 



EDGAR NELSON, President 

One of America's Largest and Most Distinguished 
Schools Offering Courses in 

School Music MUSIC 1 Dramatic Art 
Class Piano opera ^ Dancing 

Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 

Faculty of 125 renowned instructors • Symphony Orchestra 

Dormitories for women and men students, with board. 

FALL TERM NOW OPEN. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this institution and its many advantages, address 

C. M. SCHWENKER, Secy., 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 

If you want a music school in a location not listed 
In this directory please refer to the coupon on 
page 9. 


(fincinnati (fonserbatorjs 

Vr’ EST 1867 ^ OF MUSIC. INC- 

Bertha Baur, President. 

Noted faculty — international reputation. Send for bulletin of 
complete courses. B. M. Howard, Registrar. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and ORATORY 

The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Professional and Finishing Courses. Public Speaking. 
English, Dramatic Art. Degrees Granted. Dormi- 
tories. For Catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., 4010-12 Chestnut St., Phila., Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING 



THE MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING NE £ 1T Y Y ORK 

Largest and finest. Eastern residential school building. Overlooks 
Central Park. 490 rooms. Educational and clinical facilities unsur- 
passed. Magnificent hospital buildings- 050 Beds. 3 Year course; 
school non-sectarian. Classes Feb., Sept. Catalog on request. 

E. A. Greener, Principal, 1 East 100th St., N. Y. C. 


UNITED HOSPITAL 


Three year course in all branches of nurs- 
ing leading to title of R. N. Free tuition. 
$10 monthly allowance after probation. New 
-nurses’ residence. Recreation featured. Address: 
Evelyn Howard, R. N., Box C, Port Chester, N. V. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 

AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three years study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements. High 
Sc hool Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, monthly 
allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF 
NURSES, Dept. C.M., 2449 Washington Blvd., Chicago. Illinois. 


STAMFORD HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

for Nurses, registered In the states of Connecticut and 
New York, at Stamford-on-Sound, offers a three years' 
course in general nursing to young women with two years’ 
high school education. Apply to Principal of Training 
School, Stamford Hospital, Stamford, Connecticut. 


MIDDLESEX GENERAL HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Accredited in New Jersey, offers a three years course to High School 
graduates. Maintenance, textbooks, uniforms supplied. Entrance 
September and February. Address Principal of Nursing School, 
Middlesex General Hospital, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


The Los Angeles County General 

1 1200 Beds. Course in nursing for Amer- 

nubpilcll | can Citizens 18 to 35 yrs. old. 4 yrs. 
high school and good health required. $20 monthly allow- 
ance, board, room and laundry. Enter February 3 and 
September 3 1100 N. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MOUNT ZION HOSPITAL S “2 F 

IN CALIFORNIA 

Offers to High School graduates or equivalent 28 
months’ course in an accredited School of Nursing. 
New nurses’ home. Individual bedrooms, large living 
room, laboratories and recreation rooms. Located in 
the heart of the city. Non-sectarian. University of 
California scholarship. Classes admitted September 1 
and January 1. Illustrated booklet on request. Address 
Superintendent of Nurses, Mount Zion Hospital. 
2200 Post Street, San Francisco, California. 


BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL- 



SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New York City 

New building, modern equip- 
ment. Overlooking Stuyvesant 
Park. 2% year general 
nursing course; maintenance, 
uniforms. $25 allowance month- 
ly. Hospital 500 beds. 

Write: Supt. of Nurses 
315 E. 16th St. N. Y. C. 


Prospect Heights Hospital (Accredited) 

185 beds. 30 minutes from theatre and shopping district. 
New York City, offers 2'/2 year course in Nursing to young 
women having 2 or more years High School. $5.00 to $15.00 
monthly allowance; uniforms furnished. Apply Supt. of 
Nursing, St. John’s Place and Washington Ave., Bklyn., N. Y. 


Jewish Hospital School o£ Nursing 

offers the High School graduate a 30 month specially planned 
course. Hospital 603 beds. Non-sectariau. New Residence 
Hall with Swimming pool. For full information write: 

Mary E. Pillsbury, Supt. of Nurses, 

567 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Children’s Hospital of Michigan 

Accredited School of Nursing offers H. S. graduates 3 yr. 
course. New residence, attractive single rooms. Gym. 
Country bungalow on 47 acres for week-ends. Board, 
books, allowance given. Affiliations with adult hospitals. 
Margaret A. Rogers, Prin., 5228 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. 


The Ravenswood Hospital School of Nursing 

For High School Graduates. Classes admitted September 
and February. Athletics. Affiliations with Illinois Training 
School. Children's Hospital, School of Psychiatric Nursing, 
and Visiting Nurses Association. For information address 

Principal, 1919 Wilson Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


School of Nursing 

Mt. Sinai Hospital Philadelphia, Pa. 

Accredited State Board. Non-sectarian 
school, offers 3 year course in nursing for 
young women having completed high school. Monthly 
allowance. New Nurses’ Home with individual bed- 
rooms, large living rooms, laboratories and recre- 
ation rooms.' An active hospital in center of city. 
New class forming now. Information — illustrated 
booklet OI 1 request. Address Box A, Superintendent of Nurses, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, 5th & Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Combs Conservatory 

46th year Accredited Philadelphia 
All branches of music. Courses for begin- 
ners, amateurs, and professionals. Degrees con- 
ferred. Cultural courses. Faculty of special- 
ists. Daily supervised practice. Two complete 
symphony orchestras. Four pupils’ recitals a 
week. Normal training. Public School Music. 
Seven buildings. Dormitories. 

Gilbert R. Combs, Dir., Box C, 1331 8. Broad St. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 

CHICAGO— FORTY-FOURTH SEASON 

All branches of music and dramatic art. Certificates. 
Diplomas, Degrees. Nationally accredited. Dormitories. 
Students enter any time. Free catalog. A d dress : 

John R. Hattstaedt, Secretary, 550 Kimball Hall. Chicago. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


National and State accredited — Endowed — fifith year, Rudolph Ganz, 
Director, All Branches Music — Dramatic Art- — Dancing — Languages. 
Certificates, Degrees, Diplomas, Dormitory — Self Help Servi e. En- 
rollments made for Special or Regular Courses. For Year Book write 
Carl D. Kinsey. President, 52 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING 

— Oldest Reg. Catholic School of Nursing in U. 5.— 

ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL ^Trs'Tn'g 

Offers 2 yr. course. Monthly allowance. Separate fire- 
proof nurses’ home. February and September classes now 
forming. For particulars apply to — Sister Superior or Di- 
rector, St. Marks and Buffalo Aves.. Brooklyn, New York. 


PROFESSIONAL 



Learn Electricity 

IN 12 WEEKS - IN THE GREAT SHOPS OF COYNE 

The whole world of electricity is open to the Coyne 
trained man because the COYNE big, newly enlatged 
course is complete and trains you BY ACTUAL WORK 
on a vast outlay of electrical equipment. NO BOOKS— 
NO CLASSES— START ANY TIME. 

Not a Correspondence School 

We don’t make you a mere “paper” electrician. You be- 
come a real EXPERT through actual work at COYNE. 

You Don’t Need Advanced Education 

or experience! Any man who is ambitious and wiliing 
can learn at Coyne. 

Earn $200 to $800 a Month 

No books or useless theory. You are trained on everything 
from door bells to power plants, everything to make you 
‘ "TYNE- ‘ — " — 


a $50 to $200 a week COY 


J-trained EXPERT. 


ag tn TnnAVI Fill in and mail coupon below for big 
hlAlae IUUAI I free book. Special R. R. Fare offer, 

details of FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP and two extra courses, in- 
cluding Radio and Aviation Electricity. Write today. 

PAVUr ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

Wv A AlEf 500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 70-21, Chicago 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, H. C. Lewis, Pres. 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 70-21, Chicago, III. 

Please send me your Free, Illustrated Book on Electricity and 
Coyne. No obligation. Give details of special offer too. 

Name 


I Address . 
I City .... 
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MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Earn Big Money-Steady Work 

YOU can earn while learning tills modern 
moneymaking business and become in- 
dependent. School is highly endorsed. 
Big demand. You learn by doing ac- 
tual work in rubber and gold. Individual 
instruction. Day and night school. 
Easy terms. Write NOW for free Cat- 
alog C and special REDUCED RATE. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL 
DENTISTRY, 125 W. 31st St., NEW YORK 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Taught by actual practice in a few months, day or evening. 
Wonderful opportunities for steady, profitable, pleasant 
work. Send for Bulletin 3. "Choosing A Trade". 

Bodee Dental Institute, 1755 Broadway, N. Y. 

Also 1305 North Broad St., Philadelphia; 85 Court St., Brooklyn. 



Learn in few months to make plates, crowns, bridges, etc., for 
dentists. No books. Day or night schools in Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 

McCARRIE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
1338 S. Michigan Avenue Dept. 369 Chicago, III. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 

B. S. degree in 2 years in Aeronautical, Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical, Administrative 
Engineering. Students who left High School 
can make up work. Tuition and living costs low. 
Catalog. 2100 College Street. Angola, Indiana 




c Hotels Need Hundreds 

_____ * 

of Trained Men and Women 


W ILL you accept a big-paying position in America’s 
3rd Largest Industry? Positions as Manager, 
Assistant Manager, Steward, Room Clerk, Housekeeper, 
Hostess, Purchasing Agent, Sports Director and scores 
of other executive positions now open in hotels, apart- 
ment hotels, restaurants, clubs, schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals and institutions! Learn how you can get one of 
them with our successful proven methods! 


CLIFFORD LEWIS. 

Lewis Hotel Training 
Schools 

Former U. S. Government 
Hotel and Restaurant Ex- 
pert, who has been appointed 
Managing Consultant by 
over 3 00 hotels. Mr. Lewis 
lias qualified thousands of 
men and women for success 
in the fascinating hotel and 
institutional held. 

These Lewis Students 
“Made Good” 

Thru Mr. Lewis’ efforts a 
Lewis-Trained man was ap- 
pointed Assistant Manager 
of a 400-room apartment 
hotel, while a Lewis-Trained 
woman recently helped to 
open a new $2,000,000 hos- 
pital. Another Lewis Grad- 
uate was made manager of 
a famous Country Club at 
double his previous salary, 
while a fourth was appointed 
Hostess and Manager of a 
magnificent Apartment Hotel 
— salary $3,60 0 a year, 
apartment included. Learn 
how YOU can do as well! 


Men and women needed as Managers, Assistant 
Managers, Stewards, Room Clerks, Publicity Di- 
rectors, Bookkeepers, Purchasing Agents, for 
hotels, clubs, restaurants, etc. YOU can qualify! 


EARN $1,500 TO $10,000 A YEAR 

T HE LEWIS SCHOOLS have qualified thousands of men and women for 
$1,500 to $10,000 a year hotel jobs. Many students obtain well-paid 
hotel jobs before finishing course! C. H. Garard says: “Five weeks after 
enrolling I was made Manager of a Restaurant.” 

BIG PAY— FINE LIVING— FASCINATING WORK 

America’s Third Largest Industry offers many big advantages. Salaries are 
liberal, meals and apartments usually furnished FREE — advancement quick! 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 

Our Simplified Study Plan qualifies you for a well-paid position. Totally 
unacquainted with hotel work before enrolling for the Lewis Course, Re- 
becca M. Gerhart’s first hotel position was as Housekeeper of a beautiful 
hotel. Age is no obstacle. Lewis Training helped O. O. Miller, 55 years 
old, win success. A good grade-school education all you need. I put you 
in touch with positions. “Thank you for helping me secure this position as 
Assistant Manager,” says Nannie Page Burrus. 


BE AH 


SfHi 


Hotels, clubs, apartment hotels, schools and col- 
leges are calling for hostesses, managers, house- 
keepers, floor clerks, cashiers, auditors, sports 
directors, matron-housekeepers, etc. 


O UR Free Book, "YOUR BIG OP- 
PORTUNITY,” tells about the op- 
portunities open to you in this fascinating 
profession and explains how you can 
become a high-salaried hotel executive. 
Registration in our Employment Bureau 
FREE of extra cost ! Send for this big 
FREE book TODAY! 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

HALL CS-230 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Original and Only School of its Kind 
in the World 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


MAIL 

COUPON 

NOW/ 



Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Hall CS-230, Washington, D. C. 





BE A MOVIE 
OPERATOR 
Projector Given 

Big demand by 
Movie and 
Vaudeville 
Theatres. 


fompro (ilvPIl BOOK explains 

V/dlllcId VJIVcU opportunities as Motion 
Picture Camera Man, or Projectionist, "Still” 
Photographer or Photo-finisher. Our Simpli- 
fied Plan quickly qualifies you for well-paid 
position or to open a business of your own. 

Write for Free Book and Job Chart. 


N.Y. Institute of Photography, 10 W. 33d St., N. Y. Dept. S-404 



BEAUTY CULTURE 


All branches taught the new, easy way by prize- 
winning inztructorz. That’s why belter Beauty 
Shoppes prefer Wilfred operators! 3 to 6 months' 
training makes you a well-paid Beauty Specialist 
the leading profession for women. Our graduates 
earn from $35 to $100 weekly! Day and Evening classes. 
Easy terms. We conduct a free Placement Bureau 
which secures week-end and permanent positions for 
qualified graduates. IP rife for Illuztrated Booklet 6. 

NEW YORK. N.Y 1657 Broadway 

BOSTON. MASS 490 Boy lston St. 

« » r\mmr BROOKLYN. N. Y 285 Livingston St. 

ACADEM I PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . . 801 Chestnut St. 


WILFRED 


NEWARK. N.J. 


. .833 Broad St. 


We quickly 
teach you in spare 
time. Enormous demand. 

? future. Interesting work. 

Jldestand foremost school of sign arts. 

EARN $50 TO $200 WEEKLY 

Wiegand, graduate, made $12,000 

from his business in one year. John V asses, 

N. Y., gets $25 for a show card. Crawford, 

B. C., writes: “Earned $200 while taking 
course.” Write for complete information. - 

DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
1 165 Stimson Ave. Eat. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. | 

CHIROPODY 

An Uncrowded Professional Field 

Thoroughly trained Foot Specialists needed everywhere. Growing, 
remunerative branch of medicine. World’s largest school offers 2 
year course. Degree: Doctor of Surgical Chiropody. 17th success- 
ful year. Nationally known staff of chiropodists, physicians, sur- 
geons, orthopedists, chemists. 18,000 treated annually in clinic. 
Finest scientific equipment. Requirements to enter: High School 
diploma or equivalent. Chicago offers many opportunities for 
employment while attending school. Write for catalog Dept. 3601. 
Illinois College of Chiropody and Foot Surgery, 

1327 No. Clark St., Chicago 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Hospital Laboratory School 

Laboratory Work an ideal profession for women. Positions always 
available at good salaries. No previous experience necessary. 
6 months’ intensive training. INSTITUTE graduates located 
all over the country. Send for Catalog S. NORTHWEST 
INSTITUTE, 3408 East Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

GRADWOHL SCHOOL 
OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 

Laboratory, X-ray technique. Bacteriology, Blood Chemistry, 
etc. 6-month course. Graduates successful. Enter any month. 
Free placement. Catalog. 3510 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


can be permanently corrected 
only on this basis. Private Instruction. Consultation, 
investigation solicited. Our course of training has been 
preeminently successful in permanently correcting stam- 
mering. Write for information. Bassett School of Speech 
Correction, 254 West 54th St., New York, N. Y. 



___ Don't be a failure.' 

w ’ Masterperfect speech. Livea healthy, nor- _ 

mal and happy life. Pend for free book which tells you how. 

THE LEWIS INSTITUTE, 12968 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich. 




STAMMERING 

Permanently corrected at the Bogue Institute. 



Founded 19 01. Scientific training. Results guaran- 



teed. Attractive, homelike dormitories, recreation 



rooms, etc. Limited enrolment. Mail coupon now. 



Bogue Institute for Stammerers, 12120 Bogue Bldg. 



1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 



Without obligation on my part, please send me 



complete information regarding your scientific cure 



for stammerers. 



Name 

ll 


Address 
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Pittsburgh 


Unusually productive 2 -year course ) 
... Commercial Illustration: Fashion/' 
1 1llustration or Interior Decorating, 1 > 

' year. Former students’ achieve- \ 
f ments your guarantee. Personal inter-/' 
est in beginners by Director. Excellent / x 
living accommodations. Send for/ 
student-illustrated catalog. 

1 32 St.anwix St. .Pittsburgh, Pa. j 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 

Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all branches. Operated on a non- 
profit basis. low tuition. Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 

ADDRESS ASSOCIATE DEAN, BOX C, A. 

Michigan Avenue at Adams Street. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


I 


A M E R I CAN! 

ACADEMY OF 

Complete instruction in all 
branches of commercial and 
fine art. Catalog . Dept. 1 100, 25 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. I 


art 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM’S 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 

Preparation for professions in art as related to industry. 
Emphasis on fundamentals and individual expression in 
art. 4-year course. Catalog. 322 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


N. Y. School of Design 

New courses; new ideas. Fine Arts, Illustration, Com- 
mercial Art. Fashion Design, Interior Decoration, Adver- 
tising Art and Layout, Styling. Window Display. Day, 
night classes. Catalog C, 625 Madison Ave. at 59th St., 
New York. New School of Design. 581 Boylston St., Boston. 


TeglsteT^owFonuituml^esslon 

N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 

(Parsons) 

William M. Odom, President 

Professional Training in Interior Architecture & Decoration; Cos- 
tume Design; Advertising Illustration; Teachers Training, etc. 
Also Saturday and Evening Extension Courses. CATALOGUES 
Address; Box D, 2239 Broadway, New York 



NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Interior Decor., Dor- 
mitories. Catalog: Registrar, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 
cluding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 
trial Design. A non-profit institution. Low tuition. Limited 
classes. Term now opening. Send for free catalog. 

8 LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 



ArlSiuJenls' League 

CLASSES under leading artists. Drawing. Paint- 
ing, Sculpture. Lithography. Etching. Wood Block, 
Illustration, Composition. Mural Decoration, Por- 
trait. 66th Year. Catalogue. 

Room 203, 215 West 57th Street, N. Y. City 


GrandCentralSch®l°/Art 

Individual talent developed by successful modern artists. 
Drawing. Painting, Etching, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts. Interior Decoration. Credits given. Day 
and evening classes. Catalogue. 

7005 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 



PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 

Faculty of outstanding artists as Fogarty, 
Booth, Humphrey, Biggs, Stevenson. Com- 
mercial Art, Illustration, Painting. Day and 
evening sessions. Send for Bulletin C. 

350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts bo!ton“mass. 

Studios and classrooms for 400 pupils. Drawing, painting, 
modeling, design, museum research, jewelry, metal work, 
illustration. Traveling scholarships. 54th year. Hlus- 
trated booklet. 


New York School of Interior Decoration 

Four and eight months Practical Training 
Courses, Cultural and Professional. Terms start 
October .and February. Send for Catalog 8-C 
578 Madison Avo., New York City. 


DETROIT ART ACADEMY* 

% Thoroughly prepares students in Fine and Com- 
mercial Art. Individual instruction. Enter any time, 
graduate at completion of course. Day and evening 
classes. No academic prerequisites. Catalog. LeRoy E. 
Gray, Director, 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




MERICAN COLLEGE 

OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Coeducational, Academic course accredited North Park 
College, member North Central Assn. 2 yr. diploma 
and 3 yr. B. P. E. Degree Courses. Dormitory. Free 
Catalog, Book of Views. Fall Semester opens Sept. 23. 

Dept. C. M., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 


F IESTALOZZI EROEBEL 

' teachers I college 

Kindergarten*- iPri mar jv 

Also Playground and Nursery School Training. Located in Central 
Chicago. Dormitory. Accredited. 35th yr. Degree. 2 and 3 year courses. 
Free Catalog. Registrar. Box 5. 616 S. Michigan Blvd.. Chicago. 


The Sargent School Education 

Nationally known school for young women now part of Bos- 
ton University. Four year degree course. High School 
education prerequisite. Faculty of specialists. Unusual 
camp instruction. Attractive dormitories. 50th year. Catalog. 

Dean A. H. Wilde, 6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Posse NISSEN School educaS 

For young women. Founded 1890. Regular course three years. 
One year special course in Swedish Massage and exercise. 
Three year diploma course for teaching and physiotherapy. 
Playground work. Summer courses and camp. Dormitories. 
Catalogue. Registrar. Box E, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 



Yes Im making $ 50 a week 
as manager of the Blue Bowl 


A New 


Car 


7 


“I’m through with time-clocks and routine work — 
after four years of drudgery at $20 a week, I realized 
that I was getting nowhere. Now I’m cutting out 
my career in a profession that needs me — and pays to 
get me. A few months ago I started the lewis' Course 
in Food Management. Within the first month I sold 
enough home-made candy around the office to pay for the 
course. When I graduated their employment depart- 
ment sent me to the ‘Blue Bowl’ 


A Dignified, Responsible Position 

Thousands of new tea rooms, cafeterias and coffee shops 
demand trained managers. No matter what your experi- 
ence or your age, you must have training in buying, plan- 
ning, budgeting, decorating, advertising. Through proved 
Lewis Training you can get this manager’s knowledge 
quickly. Jane Parsons did an $8000 business last year 
through Lewis Methods. Others have done as well. The 
new free book, “Fortunes in Food” shows how — send for 
your copy, TODAY! 




Free Book shows how 



LewisTraining Institute, Dept.222-CS ft » Af 

(A Division of Lewis Hotel Training Schools) j 

Washington, D. C. 

Please send me your free book, “Fortunes in Food’ 

Name 

A ddress 

City State 



Learn RADIO 

in 8 Weeks in Great Coyne Shops 

Thousands of Job9 open, paying $60, $70 and on up to 
$200 a week! Manufacturers and dealers begging for 
Trained Men! Many openings in Broadcasting Stations. 
Big call for Wireless Operators, both at Sea and in the 
Air. You qualify in 8 weeks — NOT BY CORRES- 
PONDENCE, but by actual work, on actual Radio, 
Television and Sound equipment. 

TELEVISION-L a c 1 tVr n eS 

And now Television is on the way! Soon there’ll be 
a demand for THOUSANDS of TELEVISION EX- 
PERTS! Get in on the ground floor of Television! 
Learn Television at COYNE on the very latest JEN- 
KINS Television equipment! Big demand in TALK- 
ING PICTURES and SOUND REPRODUCTION I 
You learn ALL branches of Radio at Coyne. 

Not a Correspondence School 

No books. No lessons. All ACTUAL WORK on AC- 
TUAL RADIO, TELEVISION and SOUND EQUIP- 
MENT. No experience needed. Earn while you learn. 
Free Employment Help. MAIL COUPON NOW FOR 
BIG FREE BOOK. 

H. C. LEWIS, President 

( Radio Division, Coyne Electrical School 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 70-4A .Chicago, III. 

. Send me your Big Free Radio Book and all details of your 8pe- 
I cial Introductory Offer. This does not obligate me in any way. 

| Name 

. Address 

I City State 


PI art rirn I Training for men of ambition 
tlvvll ■ vfll and limited time. Concise, 
comprehensive course in Theoretical and Practical 
Electrical 

Pnoi nAoritiO 1 including Mathematics 
CillgllltyCI Hlg an d Mechanical Draw- 
ing. Students construct motors, install wiring, test 
electrical machinery. A thorough course designed 
to be completed in one college year. Send lor catalog. 

ELECTRICAL 

SCHOOL 

260 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 





BLISS 


Chicago- 


DRAFTING, Engineering, 
Electricity, Architecture 

Save time — enroll at this old 
established school of engineer- 
ing. 1,2 and 3 year courses. Di- 
plomas and Degrees. Special 
4 months’ practical course i.i 
Drafting. Other short courses. 
_ Enter any time. Day and eve- 

Founded 1903 ning classes. Earn while you 

learn. PYee employment bureau. Athletics. Successful 
graduates everywhere. Free 80 page ‘‘Blue Book.” Address 
the President, Charles W. Morey, B. S., M. E., Dept. N-68, 
Chicago Tech. Bldg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Illinois 


Cvticqe 


“Learn 

Electricity 

at the By Doing” 

NEW YORK 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
35 Wert 17th St., N. Y. 



Come to 10$ ANGELES- 


22,000 GRADUATES 
CAN’T BE WRONG 

Train for success in fas- 
cinating Electricity. Our ' 
practical course " shop 
trains ” you quickly. Expert instructors 1 
— million dollar school. You learn 
complete Electricity and Radio. Real job service 
no extra charge. Start anytime. Days FREE 
or eves. No age limit. Illustrated 
catalog sent FREE. BOOK 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

Figueroa at Santa Barbara Ave. Dept. 300 ER Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Hearst' s International — Cosmopolitan for October, 1930 


Investors in Ilearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., enjoy a direct financial interest in the unin- 
terrupted earning power of 

NEW YORK Evening Journal . . . CHICAGO Evening American . . . PITTSBURGH Sun-Telegraph 
DETROIT Times . . . SAN FRANCISCO Examiner, Call-Bulletin . . . OAKLAND Post-Enquirer 
LOS ANGELES Examiner, Evening Herald . . . SEATTLE Post-Intelligencer . . . THE AMERICAN WEEKLY 

Would You Like to Own an Interest in a 
Great Metropolitan Newspaper? 

. . . you can — not in one only, but in eleven at oncel 

On your front steps daily, you — and millions like you — eagerly seek your morning and evening 
paper. “What’s the News?” the world insistently demands twice a day. So universal is this 
urge that newspaper publishing has become one of the great industries of America, accounting 
for One Billion, Seventy-odd Million Dollars’ income in 1929. 

HEARST CONSOLIDATED PUBLICATIONS, INC 

have the largest number of readers commanded by any group of newspapers in the United States : 
net paid circulation 2,563,000 daily and 1,744,000 Sunday — The American Weekly included, 

5,606,000 Sunday. 

Opportunity for public participation in some of his 
strongest and most profitable enterprises is now afforded 
by William Randolph Hearst through this consolidating 
corporation’s 

7% Cumulative Participating 
CLASS “A” STOCK 

Preferred as to assets and dividends 

PRICE $25 A SHARE 

Application will be made to list this stock on the New 
York Curb, Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles Stock 
Exchanges. 


Here is an investment combining: (1) dominating leadership in its field through able, enterprising, 
progressive management, (2) established earning power, (3) the momentum of steadily increasing 
volume and profits with the growth of the great metropolitan centers they serve, (4) the nation- 
wide diversification experienced investors rightly seek, (5) ready marketability, and (6) an oppor- 
tunity not only to enjoy the regular 7% dividend, but also to participate in additional profits to 
the extent of an extra 3%. 

As this is, in conception and effect, a public participation enterprise, an order for a 
few shares is as welcome as a subscription for a large number. Use the 
coupon to obtain full information. 


NET EARNINGS 

after depreciation, interest and 
Federal income tax 


Times Dividend 
Requirements on 
YEAR NET EARNINGS Class “A” Stock 

1926 

$10,009,806 

2.86 

1927 

10,162,284 

2.90 

1928 

11,044,777 

3.15 

1929 

12,854,626 

3.67 

Average 

$11,017,873 

3.14 


The following institutions will accept subscriptions at their offices or at any of their branch offices: 


The National City Company Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 

New York City Chicago 

Anglo London Paris Company Crocker First Company 

San Francisco San Francisco 


Bank of Italy, n. t. & s. a. 

San Francisco 


Bank of America 

of California 


Hearst Consolidated 
Publications, Inc. 

Hearst Building 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


HEARST CONSOLIDATED PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
1008 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Kindly send full details about your 7% shares. 


Name 


Address 
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It’s amazing what you get 

* 35 , 000,000 words (equals 500 books ) 
* 15,000 illustrations 
*500 maps — a complete atlas 
* 3,500 expert contributors 


Completely 


NEW 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 

th 


H 


at the lowest price 
in 60 years 

'ERE beyond question is your money’s worth, and 
more, actually the most profitable investment you 
could make. That fact, and that fact alone, explains 
the tremendous success of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
It explains why 50,000 families have already purchased 
this greatest knowledge book of all times. 

The value is really amazing. Just consider what the new 
Britannica gives you! Twenty-four thousand pages of text, 
fifteen thousand illustrations, hundreds of maps — all in 24 
compact volumes. Five hundred books would not give as 
much, and they would cost you many times more. 



BOOKCASE TABLE INCLUDED 

This handsome bookcase table, 
made of mahogany, is included 
with every set. It’s amazing 
what you get for your money. 


Greatest Knowledge Book 

Here is all the knowledge of all the 
world — the most complete, authentic and 
up-to-date summary of all man’s achieve- 
ments anywhere in existence. 

Better still, this is knowledge you can 
rely upon, because it is written through- 
out by authorities — by 3,500 experts 
from fifty countries. 

“It is the best evidence of the great 
prestige of this encyclopaedia,” says Carl 
Van Doren, “that its editors have been 
able to include among their contributors 
so many of the busiest as well as the most 
expert men and women now or recently 
alive. The list is overwhelming.” 

Fascinating — Practical 

T HIS “new model” encyclopaedia 
brings you illustrations on an unpre- 
cedented scale — 15,000 of them. Gorgeous 
color plates, superb half-tones, skilful line 
drawings enable you to see as well as 
read. 

Merely to browse in this new Britan- 
nica is an adventure. You can spend 


fascinated hours poring over the illustra- 
tions alone. But you can consult it for 
profit too. “It has more practical value 
than had any preceding work intended to 
present a summary of human learning,” 
says the president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Dr. Walter Dill Scott. 

For All The Family 

M EN eager to get ahead find it a real 
aid to greater earning power. 
Women use it as a guide in all the activi- 
ties of the home and in their outside inter- 
ests. Children revel in it. “It satisfies the 
needs of curious readers, whether eight or 
eighty years old,” says James Harvey 
Robinson. 

Your children especially will benefit 
by having all knowledge at hand and 
easy to look up as it is in this “new 
model” encyclopaedia . It will make their 
school work easier, more interesting and 
more profitable. It will teach them _ _ 
to use their minds, think accurate- J 
ly and reason keenly. It is the one I 
book they will never outgrow \ | 


New Low Price — $5 Down 

And it is not expensive. This new 
Britannica represents a triumph in lower 
encyclopaedia prices. You can buy it to- 
day at a new low price — a price lower, in 
fact, than that of any completely new 
Britannica in 60 years. Under our time- 
payment plan, an initial deposit of only 
$5 brings the 24 volumes to your home. 

56-PAGE 
FREE BOOKLET 

Brought to you by your 
postman 

Act now! Send for our free illus- 
trated booklet. It contains numer- 
ous specimen maps, color plates, 
etc., and gives full information. 

Before you spend a dollar you can 
see exactly what you get for your 
money. Just 
fill out the 
coupon and 
mail today. 



RAY LYMAN WILBUR says: 

“There is a rare pleasure in consulting these 
volumes. I cannot help but feel that the editors of the fourteenth I 

edition have rendered a real service to all English-speaking peoples.” 

— Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior | 

SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY* \ 



ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 3Cos.— B1 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION— 

Please send me, by return mail, your 56-page 
illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from 
the new Britannica, together with low price offer, etc. 


Name.—. 

Address 
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A happy thought 
' ' the Sampler! 


It lias won a place all its own in 
tome life and tte social life of America. 
A permanent place on tlie living room tatle. 
Tlie first tfiouglit in paying social Jetts. 
Now you can pfione for it. 

See 1C here to Buy It’ the Bell 

Telephone Classified Directory 
Now you can wire it to friends anywtere 
in tlie land. 

Stop in at any Telegraph Office 


F.W.& Son, Inc. 
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T he Senate was enjoy- 
ing its after-luncheon siesta, 
sung to sleep by the droning of an 
elderly Senator. A short boyish 
figure, with a mop of raven black hair, 
rose to his feet. 

“Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield?” 

Blase correspondents, even Senators 
straightened up in their seats. “That’s 
Young Bob!” the galleries whispered. 

“Now we'll hear something.” 

The elderly Senator yielded, and 
the boy Senator from Wisconsin 
swung questions of facts and figures 
that were devastating. 

That’s what this youngest United 
States Senator since Henry Clay does 
to Senate traditions. And he does it with such good 
humor that they almost love him for it. 

This is the chief difference between him and his father : 
Young Bob knows how to laugh and Young Bob never 
holds a personal grudge. 

As a matter of fact, I think this thirty-five-year-old 
son of Fighting Bob La Follette has more personal popu- 
larity than any single member in the Senate. 

“Young Bob is a great fellow,” Fve had a dozen Sena- 
tors tell me. “Of course we seldom agree with him, but 
we think the world of him.” 

But interesting as he is as a Senator and public figure, 
Young Bob La Follette is vastly more interesting as a 
human being. 

I remember an evening we spent discussing President 
Hoover and his first year in the White House. 

“You Progressives won’t give him a chance,” I argued. 
“Whatever he does you are automatically against.” 

Then patiently Young Bob went through his list of 
grievances — the President’s appointments; his lack of 
leadership; his failure to strike out; the futility of a 
dozen moves — and when he had finished he added: “Of 
course I may be wrong about him; if you can convince 
me that I am, I will be the first to make amends.” 

That’s Young Bob! He may be wrong in some things 
but his heart and his mind are wide open. 

He has courage, too. I asked him about this Wet and 
Dry business: how soon it would become a party issue. 


“Not for years will either old 
party make the Wet question a 
ma j or issue,” he answered . “Both 
parties are split straight down 
the middle on it. They both 
face Wet cities and Dry rural 
districts. The Democrats got 
all the Wet business they wanted 
in the A1 Smith campaign. And 
the Republicans won’t touch it 
with a ten-foot pole. Prohi- 
bition is sewed into our Consti- 
tution. If there is any real 
change in the Volstead Act the 
Supreme Court would probably 
call it unconstitutional. Then, 
what can be done? Certainly 
no sane person believes that for 
many years we can unravel the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

“And two years from now — will you launch a third 
party?” 

The astute young man from Wisconsin shook his head. 
“No, we tried that once. My theory is that within, say, 
ten years one of the two old parties will disappear and 
a new Liberal Party will be born. You remember it 
took thirty years for the Republican Party to grow out 
of the old Whig Party. 

“I think history will repeat itself. Today there is 
almost no real difference between the old-line Republi- 
cans and the old-line Democrats. Slowly people are 
awakening to the necessity for a new party that will 
put real power back in the hands of the people. 

now small business 
men and bankers and merchants are conscious of the 
pinch of concentrated wealth and business. They are 
uneasy and dissatisfied. In a decade, or perhaps earlier, 
they will be ready to support a political realignment. 
And a new Liberal Party will be born of the necessity.” 

That’s Young Bob’s prediction. 

Well, I'm going to make a prediction of my own now: 
When a real Liberal Party rises from the failures and 
ashes of one of the old parties a short, well-built, two- 
fisted fighting bachelor from Wisconsin will be its leader 
and its first elected president. 

That’s Young Bob. 
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l^Xichael l|nigley 

had a fair working knowledge of 
perverse humanity, having ac- 
quaintance with burglars, the 
better class of confidence men, pro- 
fessional forgers, swindlers, bank 
workers, bucket-shop keepers and 
pickpockets. He did not know White 
Face because nobody knew him, but that was a pleasure 
deferred. Sooner or later, the lone operator would make 
a mistake and come within the purview of a crime 
reporter. 

Michael knew almost everybody at Scotland Yard and 
addressed chief constables by their first names. He had 
spent week-ends with Dumont, the hangman, and had 
helped him through an attack of delirium tremens. He 
had in his room signed photographs of ci-devant royal- 
ties, heavyweight champions and leading ladies. He 
knew just how normal and abnormal people would be- 
have in almost any circumstances. But personal expe- 
rience failed him in the case of J anice Harman, although 
he had heard of such cases. 

He could understand why a girl with no responsibil- 
ities (since she was an orphan) and three thousand 
pounds a year should want to do something useful in 
life and should become a nurse in an East End clinic: 
other girls had allowed their enthusiasm for humanity 
to lead them into similar vocations. 

Janice was very lovely. She had amazingly dear eyes 
and a mouth that was red and sensitive. The one 
quality in her which made him wriggle uncomfortably 
was her cursed motherliness. He could never bridge 
20 
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the gulf which separated her from his twenty- 
seven years. 

She was twenty-three, and as she often told 
him, a woman of twenty-three was at least twenty 
years older than a man of the same age. But twenty- 
three can be motherly or cruel. One night she told 
him something that struck all the color out of life. It 
was the night they went to supper at the Howdah Club — 
the night of Michael’s pay day. 

He knew, of course, about her romantic correspondent. 
Had sneered at him, raved at him, grown wearily amused 
about it all. The correspondence started in the most 
innocent fashion. One day a letter had come to Janice’s 
apartment in Bury Street, asking if she would be kind 
enough to place the writer in touch with his old nurse, 
who had fallen on evil times. This was a few months 
after she had begun her work in Doctor Marford’s clinic 
and one of the newspapers had found a good story in 
the “rich young society woman” who had given her life 
to good works. 

The letter was written from South Africa and en- 
closed five pounds which the writer begged her to hand 
to his old nurse if she found her, or to the funds of the 
clinic if she did not. 

“How do you know this fellow isn’t working a confi- 
dence trick on you?” demanded Michael. 

“Don’t be stupid!” said Janice scornfully. “Because 
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you are a crime reporter you think 
the world is made up of criminals.” 

“And I’m right,” said Michael. 

That the unknown stranger had arrived in England 
Michael did not know until ten days later. Janice 
called him up, asked him to take her to supper: she 
had some important things to tell him. 

“You’re one of the oldest friends I have, Michael,” 
she said, speaking rather breathlessly. “And I feel that 
I ought to tell you . . 

He listened, stunned. 

She might have seen how pale his face was, but she 
purposely did not look at him, fixing her eyes on the 
dancing couples on the floor. 


“I 

JL «iinl yon to meet him — 
you may not think he is wonderful, but I’ve always 
known — from his letters, I mean. He has lived a ter- 
rible life in the wilds of Africa. I’ll be terribly sorry to 
leave dear Doctor Marford. I shall have to tell him, of 
course.” 

She was incoherent, a little hysterical. 

“Let me get this right, Janice. I’ll try to forget that 
I love you and that I was only waiting until I got my 
salary raised before I told you.” Michael’s voice was 
steady. “This isn’t unusual — I’ve heard of such cases. A 



Sydney Seymour - Lucas 


girl starts a correspondence with a man she has never 
seen. The correspondence grows more intimate, more 
friendly. She weaves around him a net of romance. 
And then she meets him and is either — disillusioned, or 
else falls for him. 

“I’ve heard of happy marriages which started that 
way. I’ve heard of others. I can’t believe it is true — 
but obviously it is, and I don’t exactly know what to do 
or say.” 
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White Face 



It was at this moment that he missed something from 
her hand: a long oval-shaped ruby that she had worn 
since he had first known her. 

Instantly she knew what he was looking for and 
dropped her hand out of sight. 

“Where is your ring?” he asked bluntly. 

She had gone red; the question was almost unneces- 
sary. “I’ve — I don’t see what it has to do with you!” 

He drew a long breath. “Nothing has to do with me— 
but I’m curious. An exchange of love tokens?” 

He was very tactless tonight. 

“It was my ring and I refuse to be cross-examined by 
a — by somebody who hasn’t any right. You’re being 
horrible.” 

“Am I?” He nodded slowly. “I suppose I am, and I 
know I’ve no right to be 
horrid or anything else. I 
won’t ask you to show me 
what you got in exchange. 

A bead necklace, perhaps.” 

She started at this 
chance shot. “How did 
you know? I mean, it is 
very valuable.” 

He looked long and ear- 
nestly at the girl. “I want 
to vet this fellow, Janice.” 

She saw his face now 
and was in a panic — not 
on his behalf but on her 
own. “Vet? I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

“Well, make inquiries 
about him. You vet a 
horse before you buy 
him ” 

“I’m not buying him; he 
is a rich man — well, he has 
two farms.” Her manner 
was cold. There was a 
touch of resentment in her 
voice. “Vet him! You’ll 
find he is a criminal, of 
course; if you can’t find 
this, your fertile imagina- 
tion will invent something. 

Perhaps he is White Face! 

He is one of your special- 
ties, isn’t he?” 

He groaned miserably. 

Yet here was an oppor- 
tunity to escape from a 
maddening topic. “He is 
not an invention; he’s a 
fact. Ask Gasso.” 

Gasso, the slim maitre 
d ’hotel, was near the table; 

Mike beckoned him. 

“Ah! That White Face! 

Where is your so-called 
police? My poor friend 
Bussini has his restaurant 
ruined by the fellow.” 

It was to Bussini’s res- 
taurant that White Face 
had come in the early 
hours of a morning and, 
stepping to the side of Miss 
Angela Hillingcote, had re- 
lieved her of six thousand 
pounds’ worth of jewels 
before the dancers realized 
that the man in the white 
mask who had appeared 
from nowhere was not a 
guest in fancy dress. It 
was all over in a second or 
two and he was gone. 

A policeman at the cor- 
ner of Leicester Square 
saw a man fly past on 
a motor cycle. The cycle 


had been seen on the Embankment going eastward. It 
was the third and most spectacular appearance of 
White Face in the West End of London. 

“My patrons are nervous — who is not?” Gasso appar- 
ently shared their nervousness. “Fortunately, they are 
refined people ” 


H. 


.e stopped suddenly and 
stared at the entrance of the room. “She should not 
come ! ” he almost shrieked and darted forward to meet 
an unwanted guest. 

This was a blond lady who called herself Dolly de Val. 
The name was found for her by an imaginative film 
agent, who thought — and rightly — that it sounded more 
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pretentious than Annie Gootch, which name she had 
borne in the days of her poverty. 

She was not a good actress, but there were a lot of 
people who found her attractive and in the course of the 
years she became rich, and packed a considerable amount 
of her fortune into platinum settings, so that in all the 
fashionable night clubs of London she was known as 
“Diamond Dolly.” 

Managers of such clubs and fashionable cabaret res- 
taurants grew nervous after the Hillingcote affair and 
when Dolly booked a supper table they rang up Scotland 
Yard and Superintendent Mason, who was in control of 
C area, but had an executive post at Headquarters, 
would delegate a couple of detectives arrayed like festive 
gentlemen, but looking remarkably like detectives, to the 


club or restaurant honored by her dazzling display, and 
these were generally to be found lounging in the vesti- 
bule or drinking surreptitious glasses of beer in the 
manager’s office. 

But she came this night unheralded into the Howdah 
Club and Gasso, who was Latin and entirely without 
self-control, threw up his hands to the ceiling and said 
things in Italian. 

“No room? Don’t be stupid, Gasso! Of course there’s 
room. Anywhere will do, won’t it, boys?” 

So they put a table near the door. 

“I don’t like you to seet here, Madame,” said Gasso, 
“with so much beautiful jewelry. Miss ’Illingcote— ah, 

what a disaster! This fellow with the white face ” 

“Oh, shut up, Gasso!” Dolly snapped. 

The Russian dancers had 
taken the floor and had 
made their exit after the 
third encore, when: 

“Bail up — you!” 

Dolly, who had seen the 
faces of her escort sud- 
denly blanch, half turned 
in her chair. 

The man in the doorway 
wore a long black coat that 
reached to his heels; his 
face was covered by a white 
cloth in which two eyeholes 
had been cut. 

He carried an automatic 
in his gloved hand; with 
the other, which was bare, 
he reached out. 

There was a “snick” — the 
long diamond chain about 
Dolly’s neck parted. She 
stood frozen with fear and 
saw the glittering thing 
vanish into his pocket. 

Men had risen from the 
tables; women were scream- 
ing; the band stood ludi- 
crously grouped. 

“After him!” yelled a 
voice. 

But the man in the white 
mask was gone and the 
cowering footmen, who had 
bolted on his entrance, 
came out from cover. 


n 

J-Zon’t move; 
I’ll get you out in a minute.” 
Mike’s voice was urgent, 
but Janice heard him like 
one in a dream. “I’ll take 
you home;' I must get 
through to my paper. If 
you faint, I’ll be rough 
with you!” 

“I’m not going to faint,” 
she quavered. 

He got her out before 
the police came, and found 
a cab. 

“It was dreadful; who is 
he?” 

“I don’t know,” he an- 
swered shortly. Then, 
“What’s this romantic 
lover’s name? You’ve never 
told me.” 

Her nerves were on edge; 
she needed the stimulant 
of righteous anger to re- 
cover her poise and here 
was an excuse. 

Mike Quigley listened un- 
moved to her tirade. 

“A good-looker, I’ll bet; 


you got in exchange for your ring, 
said Michael. “A bead necklace, 
perhaps.” Janice started at this 
chance shot. “How did you 
know? I mean, it is very valuable.” 



not a gaunt, tow-haired brute 
like me,” he said savagely. “Oh, 
what a fool you are, Janice! 
I’m going to meet him. Where 
is he staying?” 

“You’ll not meet him.” She 
could have wept. “And I won’t 
tell you where he is staying. I 
hope I never see you again!” 

She declined the hand he of- 
fered to assist her out of the 
cab, did not answer his “good 
night.” 

Mr. Quigley went raging back 
to Fleet Street and all the vi- 
cious things he wrote about 
White Face he meant for the 
handsome and romantic stran- 
from South Africa. 


Ct“/s he — is he dead?” the woman asked 
echoed the doctor, marveling at her 


slovenly 

description of Janice Harman 
would be that she was the prod- 
uct of her generation. She had 
inherited the eternal qualities 
of womanhood as she enjoyed a 
freedom of development which 
was unknown in the formal age 
when guardians were restrictive 
and gloomy figures. 

Janice had attained independ- 
ence almost unconsciously: had 
her own banking account when 
she was seventeen, and left be- 
hind the tangibilities of disci- 
pline when she passed from the 
tutelage of the venerable head 
mistress of her school. 

A bachelor uncle was the only 
relative she had possessed. In 
a spasmodic and jolly way he 
was interested in his niece, 
made her a lavish allowance, 
sent her beautiful and useless 
presents. When he was killed 
in a motor accident she found 
herself a comparatively rich 
young woman. He had appointed 
as trustee a friend whose sole 
claim to his confidence lay in 
the fact that he was the best 
judge of hunters in England. 

Janice left school with an 
exalted code of values and cer- 
tain ideals which she religiously 
maintained. At eighteen all 
men were heroes or dreadful; 
at nineteen she recognized a 
middle class which were neither 
heroic nor unspeakable. At 
twenty the high lights had receded and some of the 
duller tones were taking shape and perspective. 

Donald Bateman belonged to the old regime of ideal- 
ism. In his handsome face and athletic figure she re- 
captured some of the enthusiasms of the classroom. He 
was Romance and Adventure, the living receptacle in 
which were stored all the desirable virtues of the per- 
fect man. 

His modesty — he no more than inferred his excel- 
lent qualities — his robust personality, his good humor, 
his childish views about money, his naivete, were all 
adorable. He accepted her judgments and estimates of 
people and events, giving her a sense of superiority 
which was delightful. 

In one respect he pleased her: he did not embarrass 
her more than once. He never forgot that their ac- 
quaintance was of the slightest, and the word “love” 
had never been uttered. 

The second time they had met he had kissed her, and 
she had been ridiculously uncomfortable. He must have 
seen this, for he did not repeat the experiment. But 
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they talked of marriage and their home and the wonders 
of South Africa. 

She was taking afternoon duty at the clinic and had 
been worrying about him all the morning — he had been 
depressed when she had seen him last. 

“Did your money come?” she asked with a smile. 

He took out his pocketbook and drew forth two crisp 
notes. She saw they were each for a hundred pounds. 

“T 

JLt tirm ecl this morning. I drew 
out these in case of emergency— I hate being without 
money when I’m in London. Angel, if the money hadn’t 
turned up I should have been borrowing from you 
this morning, and then what would you have thought 
of me?” 

She smiled again. Men were so silly about money. 
Michael, for instance. She had wanted him to have a 
car, and he had been almost churlish when she offered 
to help him. 

Donald sat down and lighted a cigaret, blowing a 




He sat facing the window, 
and during the narrative she 
had time to scrutinize him — not 
critically but with indiscrimi- 
nate approval. He was older 
than she had thought; forty, 
perhaps. There were little lines 
round his eyes, and harder ones 
near his mouth. 

That he had led a difficult 
and a dangerous life, she knew. 
One cannot starve and thirst in 
the desert of the Kalahari, or 
lie alone racked with fever on 
the banks of the Tuli River, or 
find oneself unarmed and de- 
serted by carriers in the lion 
country west of Masikesi, and 
present an unlined, boyish face 
to the world. He still bore be- 
neath his chin the long scar 
which a leopard’s claw had left. 

“Living in Africa nowadays is 
like living in Bond Street,” he 
sighed. “All the old mystery 
has departed. I don’t believe 
there’s a lion left between Sal- 
isbury and Bulawayo. In the 
old days you used to find them 
lying in the middle of the 
road.” 


jerkily. “Is who dead?” 
presence in Tidal Basin. 


cloud of smoke to the ceiling, 
you enjoy your dinner?” 

She made a face. “Not very much.” 

“He’s a reporter, isn’t he? I know a 
reporter on the Cape Times — quite a 
good chap.” 

“It wasn’t Michael who made the 
dinner a failure,” she intervened 
loyally. “It was a man with a white 
mask who came into the club.” 

“Oh!” He raised his eyebrows. “The Howdah Club- 
White Pace? I’ve been reading about it in this morn- 
ing’s papers. I wish I’d been there. What is happening 
to the men in this country that they allow a fellow like 
that to get away with it? If I’d been within reach of 
him one of us would have been on the floor. The trouble 
with you people in England is that you’re scared of 
firearms. I know from my own experience . . 

He told a story of a prospectors’ camp in Rhodesia; 
it was a story which did jw* place him in an unfavor- 
able light. 


VJbe could listen to 
him for hours, but she ex- 
plained there was work to do. 

“I’ll come down and bring 
you home. Where is it?” he 
asked. 

She explained the exact loca- 
tion of Tidal Basin. 

“Doctor Marford — what sort 
of man is he?” 

“He’s a darling!” 
said Janice enthu- 
siastically. 

“We’ll have him 
out at the Cape.” 
He echoed her en- 
thusiasm. “It’s very 
easy. There’s an ex- 
traordinary amount 
of work to be done, 
especially with the 
colored children. If 
I can buy that farm 
next to mine, we 
might turn the farm 
building into a con- 
valescent home. It’s 
one of those ram- 
bling Dutch houses 
and as I’ve rather 
a nice house of my 
own I shouldn’t have 
use for the other.” 

She laughed at 
this. “You’re suf- 
fering from land 
hunger, Donald,” she 
said. “I shall have 
to write and get particulars about this desirable 
property ! ” 

He frowned. “Have you any friends at the Cape?” he 
asked. 

She shook her head. “I know a boy there— he was 
a Rhodes scholar — but I haven’t written to him since 
he left England.” 

“H’m!” He was serious now. “When strangers come 
into the property market they soak ’em! Let me give 
you a word of advice: never try to buy land in 
South Africa through an (Continued on page 156) 
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jLJL little more and it will be a habit with 
me to record the tales of Joseph Jorkens, so that men 
and women to whom the Billiards Club means nothing 
may come by scraps of knowledge of far corners of 
Earth, or tittle-tattle about odd 
customs of some of its queer folk, 
which otherwise would be lost 
with the anecdotes that were told 
only to help pass a dingy after- 
noon. And this tale I tell because 
he told it to me, and to half a 
dozen others, one winter’s day at 
the Billiards Club between lunch- 
eon and nightfall. 

And I tell it because it throws a 
little light on Jorkens’ early life, 
which none of us shall quite clear 
up from one story. I tell it, too, 
because Aden is one of the world’s 
inns, a halting place for innumer- 
able travelers, and so of some 
slight interest to such as care for 
this planet. I tell it for many 
reasons. 

Yet for one reason I nearly 
withhold it. There are points 
in it which I myself sometimes 
doubt. And if I doubt them, 
others may doubt them too. 

There is no harm in that; indeed, I advise them to 
reserve their judgment until further investigations shall 
have been made locally, or until Science has penetrated 
far enough into biology to be able to accept or reject the 
story with certainty. 

As I came into the room these words of Jorkens’ caught 
my attention: “I was beginning to feel more and more 
clearly that my wife belonged to the hotel.” Something 
about that struck me as unusual, and ^o I told Jorkens. 
I even got him to tell me the story over again from 
the beginning to satisfy my curiosity. If he had exag- 
gerated anywhere he could not now alter it, with the 
six men sitting beside him to whom he had told it 
once. 

“I was just showing them this ticket,” he said. And 
he produced a ticket about three inches by five, that had 
once been stiff and yellow; faded now, and jagged 
about the edges as an old soldier’s discharge sheet. He 
fumbled with it awhile, as though a little embarrassed; 
so I did not stretch out a hand for it and he kept it in 
his Angers, twisting it round as he talked. 

“It was in Aden a long time ago. I was on my way 
eastwards, and we were to stop there Ave hours. We 
went ashore, in the way one does, and began looking 
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round. And I had not gone far when my eyes were 
caught by two placards outside a hotel. One said ‘High 
Grade Teas,’ and the other said ‘Mermaid on View.’ 

“Well, I had only gone ashore to look round, so I 
thought I’d begin there; and I 
went inside to ask about the 
mermaid. And the man I asked 
merely gave me this ticket and 
said to me, ‘One rupee.’ I paid 
the rupee, and — well, here is the 
ticket.” 

And this time Jorkens handed 
it to me. On the yellow ticket 
were printed in capital letters 
the two words “Mermaid Ticket,” 
anid in small letters below it, 
“One Rupee.” No man would 
have such a thing printed in 
order to corroborate a story that 
he was to tell at a club years 
later, and I could see that the 
ticket was years old. It was this 
ticket as much as anything that 
decided me to record this story; 
not that it is absolute proof of it, 
but it showed me that there was 
too much material there for me 
or anyone else to brush aside. 
“Well, I was shown in with my 
ticket,” Jorkens continued, “to a long room rather badly 
lighted, with a high screen at the end of it, and just 
space at the left-hand end to get round the screen, and 
a man standing there to take my ticket. In the end I 
got him to let me keep it, for I guessed the possibility of 
an unusual story and I value these bits of corroboration, 
though I was miles from guessing all that that idly 
bought ticket would mean to me. 

“T 

JLt as like that with the 
past: it is all gone now; gone forever with all its vast- 
ness, all its tremendous import; but it is made out of 
triAes like that one-rupee ticket bought in an hour to 
spare, ashore at Aden. All gone now. 

“Well, I walked round the end of the screen, and 
there was a tank, with glass sides, and rocks in it rising 
up through the water, and a live mermaid on one of 
the rocks combing her hair. At least she ought to have 
been combing her hair, as she told me afterwards; it 
was one of the rules of the hotel; but as a matter of 
fact she was doing nothing at all except sitting there 
on a piece of seaweed and whistling, with her brass 
comb away on a rock at the other side of the tank. 
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“ ‘That’s a nice tune you’re 
whistling, Miss,’ I said. ‘Oh, 
do you think so really?’ she 
answered. 

“I need hardly say that I 
do not usually address young 
women as ‘Miss,’ but it 
struck me that as an exhibit 
in a hotel in Aden she might 
not have been accustomed 
to such refinements and 
courtesies as would have 
come the way of a barmaid in a first-class London eat- 
ing house. 

“Indeed, she suggested this thought at once from the 
way she pronounced ‘really.’ And then by calling her 
‘Miss’ I was stressing the human side of her. I thought 
that that would please her; and it was my immediate 
recognition of her humanity, a point that I always ex- 
aggerated, which as much as anything made us friends 
from the start. 

“Others went in with their tickets looking for some- 
thing odd; and of course the more that they looked for 
it the more they found things that were queer about her. 

“Then there were those, more kind but quite as silly, 
who pitied her for being partly fish. They had merely 
annoyed her. Yjes, it was a curious thing about that 
mermaid; she was always flattered by being mistaken 
for a lady, and yet in her heart she was far more fish 
than woman. 
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time enough to .vork to the" 
point at. which we are re- 
lated to fishes. 

“Let me see, what was I 
saying? Ah, yes, we were 
talking, she and I, about who 
was coming to stay at the 
hotel. Nobody interrupted us. 
All the rest of my fellow pas- 
sengers had gone to see the 
tanks of the Queen of Sheba, 
that she had made in rocky 
shower that falls there once a 
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Fell, M said, to her next, ‘Yes, 
I think it is very nice.’ And she said, ‘Is it really?’ 

“And then we got to talking about social events at 
Aden, about who was coming to. the hotel, and one thing 
and another, though all the time her heart was far out 
at sea.” 

“And do you mean,” inquired Morden, who was one 
of those present, “that there really are such crea- 
tures?” 

“Well,” said Jorkens, “there was this one, at any rate. 
Whether there are many of them is for Science to say. 
And Science one day will. At present the men of 
that calling are doing all their biological work to 
prove that there is a definite unbridged gulf be- 
tween us and the apes. That must always be our 
first interest, so far as biology goes. 

“Some,” he said, looking at Morden, “are naturally 
more interested in that than others. But when they 
have proved that, when we can all be sure that 
there is no taint of the ape in man, then it will be 


valleys to catch the 
year. 

“One young man came in, as we talked, with his yel- 
low ticket. But with a flick of her tail she was behind 
one of the rocks at once and leaning over the top of it, 
with her bright brass comb in her hand, and not a scale 
visible, the very image of a fake in a cheap show. ‘Do 
you call that a mermaid?’ he said to the ticket collector. 
And the attendant only smiled foolishly. He didn’t care 
so long as he got the ticket. 

“Nobody else came near us. And after a while I gave 
another rupee to the man, in case he should come and 
say that my time was up. 

“He sauntered away after fhat, and then we were 
quite alone. 

“I suppose every girl has certain surroundings in 
which she looks her best. Certainly, half in the water 
and half out, among those rocks that the management 
had had covered with seaweeds of every color, and a 
shell or two on white sand on the floor of the tank, she 
looked perfectly splendid. And so I told her. 

“ ‘Do you really think so?’ she said. And I think my 
remark pleased her. In her eyes there was something 
of the deep ocean, a long way out from shore; dark 
blues and greens and flashes and trembling lights, and 
colors you could not follow; green just where you’d 
swear it was blue, then blue again, and every now and 
then a streak of what you’d call lilac if it wasn’t ab- 
surd to name such a color in trying to tell of eyes. 

“Whenever I looked at them they made me think of 
great deeps, lonely and shoreless, shining with unseen 
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splendors immeasurably fair- 
er than land. And I tried 
to get her to speak of the 
wandering tides of her home. 
Do you know, you might as 
well have gone to some glori- 
ous singer, or to some world- 
famous actress, right at the 
height of her triumphs, and 
tried to have a talk with her 
about dairying. 

“The tittle-tattle of the 
hotel was what she wanted, 
and whether the man in the 
dry- goods shop over the way 
had lately bought a new bi- 
cycle. So I talked all that 
tittle-tattle to her, and some 
more that I had got out of 
an old illustrated paper we 
had on the ship, in order to 
go on looking at the mystery 
of her eyes, lighting up with 
every silly trifle I told her, till they were like what im- 
agination perceives in the deeps of strange seas. 

“And so the time went by, till I told her that soon 
I had to go back to the ship. At this she said, ‘Ow,’ so 
plaintively that, ill-advised though it seems, and hasty 
and rash as it certainly was, I made up my mind in 
that instant to throw over my journey and get hold of 
my luggage and leave the ship at Aden. 

“Well, I was luckily able to get all my kit off the ship, 
but I would have gone without any. And so I would to 
this day, and barefoot, and penniless, and walking all 
the way, if I could walk there; not to Aden but into the 
past, where that romance was. 

“Oh, the green of those seas, and oh, those sunsets and 
the blaze of the afterglow! I’m sure they don’t shine 
like that now. I never hear any one of the thousands 
that pass by Aden talking of it. 

“I know they are all gone, all those colors and lights. 
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And nothing remains but this dark dripping evening. 

“Well, I went back and stopped at that hotel. And 
the next day I had a drink with the manager, sitting 
outside his door, watching the folk of their small world 
go by, and asked him the price of his mermaid. And he 
said he wouldn’t sell her for a thousand pounds. Of 
course if a man talks like that while you are having a 
drink with him, there isn’t the ghost of a chance that 
he’ll ever do business. I saw that, and I said no more 
of it. 

“Well, it’s a long time ago, and if I don’t tell you the 
truth I’ll spoil my story. And the truth is that there 
and then I made up my mind to steal her. I’ve never 
excused myself, and I don’t do so now. At any rate, I 
never quibbled or canted about it. I never said that she 
would be happier somewhere else; that towns did not 
agree with her; that she was meant to be free; that I’d 
made the man a fair offer. 

“She belonged to the hotel, and I knew it, and I made 
up my mind to steal her. That’s the bare truth; and 
however much honesty I have lost in your eyes, I’ll at 
any rate stick to that.” 

For a moment I felt, and so, I am sure, did all of us, 
that something was due to be said about Jorkens’ 
perfect integrity. And yet it was difficult to think 
what. The mermaid obviously belonged to the 
hotel, and Jorkens was going to steal her. Some- 
body said at last, “Oh, I am sure it was quite all 
right.” And that very feeble remark was the best we 
could do amongst us. 

“Well, rightly or wrongly,” Jorkens continued, “and 
we may leave out rightly, I made up my mind to steal 
her. I went to her then to talk it all over, and of course 
I paid my rupee.” 

That, somehow, to me was the worst of the whole 
story; the satisfaction, almost the smugness, with which 
he told us he paid that rupee. What did it amount to 
but an admission of, and a respect for, the hotel pro- 
prietors’ ownership of that mermaid. Those tickets were 
their earnings. And here was he about to take away 
their capital, and punctiliously paying them five min- 
utes’ income upon it. It’s queer how that rupee stuck 
in my gizzard more than the whole mermaid. 

“She was quite ready to come,” Jorkens went on. “I 
promised to marry her. ‘What’s that?’ she said; for she 
knew nothing but the deeps of the sea, and the tank in 
the Grand Hotel, and once for half an hour a fisher- 
man’s net. 


“I 

JL had made my plans, 
and for a while I talked them over with her; but those 
strange blue-green eyes, like ocean currents woven with 
rays of the moon, would always flash at the sight of a 
passing hat, if they caught it over the darkened half of 
the window. Then she would want to know who the 
wearer was, and if he was coming to the hotel, and 
whether to have a drink or perchance to stay, and 
whether he had bought the hat in Aden and at what 
shop. So after a while I stopped discussing my plans 
with her, and only told her what she would have to do. 

“Well, this was the plan I made. And the first thing 
I needed was a Bath chair. As there had never been 
one in Aden I got one made by a carpenter. It excited 


Lord Dunsany 

no suspicion, because I managed to cover it by Fashion, 
which is the sacredest thing in England, but in Aden it 
seemed to have a double sanctity. Not that a Bath 
chair is fashionable in England now. We must give the 
cocktails a few more years to sink in before it comes to 
its own again. 

“But it’s queer how old fashions float round the world 
like driftwood; and in Aden, where Landseer was be- 
ginning to be appreciated, and Marcus Stone had not 
yet come, they were all ready to welcome a Bath chair 
as soon as I mentioned it. So I got one made with wood 
and old wheels and a strip of tarpaulin; and found a 
man who would pull it for five annas an hour. And the 
next thing I had to do was find a girl to go in it. 

“You see, I couldn’t go up to the hotel and drive 
straight off with the mermaid. The Bath chair was the 
first place they’d have looked for her. So I had to have 
the Bath chair definitely occupied by somebody else in 
the sight of all Aden. Well, I found a girl to do it: I 
paid her a pound. And I promised her a pound a month 
more for so long as she didn’t talk about it. 

T 

M. made her wear a veil 
and gave her a green parasol and a white dress; and I 
got a black wig made for her, the color of my mermaid’s 
hair. Then I had her pulled up and down the beach by 
the man, before the heat of the day, and again in the 
evening, every day for four days. We became prominent 
figures of Aden in those few days, going along that 
beach with the green sea behind us. I changed the 
green parasol for a blue one on the second day, for the 
contrast it made against that emerald sea. 

“What excited more curiosity than the actual sight of 
us going along 'the beach was the speculation as to who 
the lady was. I had wanted to excite curiosity, in order 
to establish definitely that that Bath chair had an 
occupant long before anybody should miss the mermaid, 
but this curiosity was almost too much for me; had it 
not been for two seas and the Arabian Desert, there 
is no saying how far it would have spread. As it 
was, it was the principal topic in Aden for more than 
a week. 

“I had a lot to do during those four days besides walk- 
ing along the beach by the side of the Bath chair. All 
my plans had to be ready. I’m afraid it is the more 
innocent thieves who get caught. Those who give their 
whole minds to their crime, as I was doing, before be- 
ginning to steal at all, rise to high place and honor. 
Only, every plan must be perfect. 

“And another thing is that after you’ve worked care- 
fully for a while luck begins to favor you. I was ex- 
traordinarily lucky to be able to rent a small house up 
on the cinders of which Aden is made, above the town 
with a fine view out to sea. It belonged to the manager 
of some business they had, which was on its last legs, 
and he was just retiring. 

“Then I had to get in touch with the clergyman there, 
and of course the mermaid had to have a name; and I 
found from the clergyman that she also had to have a 
parish. 

“Well, I went to see her, paying my rupee as usual, and 
told her about her name. They had given her some silly 
name in the hotel, and I told her that that wouldn’t do 


at all. Well, I could never dis- 
cuss things with her easily; 
a different color would sud- 
denly flash in those eyes, 
and her mind would be 
off after some other 
subject quick as a 
startled fish. So I 
had to choose her 
name myself 

“For her Christian 
name I thought 
of ‘Siren’; and 
yet somehow she 
didn’t remind me 
at all of a siren. 

She reminded me 
more of a bar- 
maid I once knew 
at Brighton, a 
long while ago, 
called Gladys. As 
for her surname, 

I named her af- 
ter her parish. 

“You, Alton, 
are a lawyer,” 
he said, turning 
to the man on his 
left. “You know 
that everyone 
born at sea is born 
legally in the par- 
ish of Stepney.” 

“Well ” Alton 

was beginning, but 
Jorkens swept on, for 
points like this were 
interesting to Alton and 
only funny to Jorkens, 
and to discuss such 
things between these two 
would have been useless. 

“So she became Gladys 
Stepney,” said Jorkens. “She 
had a bit of a dress. They 
used to dress her, she told me, 
in a green arrangement like sea- 
weed; but what must have been a 
missionary had come along and said 
it ought to be black; so they gave her 
a small black skirt that she’d worn ever 
since. And now I had to get a decent dress for her; and 
you’ll never guess what else I got for her, never. And 
she liked it too. 

“A pair of boots. Yes, boots to stick up from the tar- 
paulin at the end of the Bath chair. I take no credit 
for it— it was just thievish cunning; but I will say, on 
my solemn word, she was the only thing I ever stole in 
my life. Of course the dress was white, stitch for stitch 
the same as the one I’d got for the lady of Aden. 

“Well, the day came, and I picked my hour. Mid- 
night’s the time for such work as that in England, when 
honest men are asleep, afraid (Continued on page 104) 
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i’ll be darned if I’ve been able to get away 
from “squarehead” influences, even inland, far from the 
pungent odor of sailing ships and bilge water, for I 
bought an old stone ruin of a house which was built by 
Swedes in 1679. Those Swedes certainly erected their 
“wikiups” for keeps. 

My dearest friends shook their heads sadly at my pur- 
chase. “Who’d live in that dump heap?” and, “Joan has 
bought a gold brick this time,” were typical of the re- 
marks whispered over my lapse of sanity — all of which 
fell on my shell-pink ears without avail. 

The fact that I had hurled at me for my autobio- 
graphical efforts enough bricks to build myself a castle, 
including a Bridge of Sighs and a Moat of Despond, 
did not dampen my enthusiasm for a house as solid as 
authors’ heads should be! 

Avidly I held on to the 
thought, “Here is a house 
that I can go to sleep in and 
wake up in the same place 
the next morning. It won’t 
drift hither and thither with 
changing winds and treacher- 
ous currents.” Then, too, 
hadn’t I read the success stories 
of our most prominent authors, 
wherein they fled from the “gross 
materialism” of cities and the filthy 
money pots of editors who dared 
insult them by offering mere lucre 
for their works of genius — fled to the 
country and sought seclusion for their 
wounded souls in “the solitude of Na- 
ture” or something like that? 

Well, I was going to be a genius; if it 
took atmosphere I would have that — in 
fact, I have one hundred and eleven acres 
of it — and if to run from the admiring 
hurrahs of the public, and hide my blushes 
of delight that something I’d written would 
even be printed, was the thing the best au- 
thors did, I’d bury myself under bushes, barns 
and hayfields, too. 

My greatest curse, it seems, is that I am 
young and follow the example of the 
aged ripe minds of the Superior Sex. I 
have lived here now for nearly a year 
and I don’t seem to be developing 
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any symptoms of genius — which makes my childish 
brain begin to wonder if those successful authors in 
their biographies told the truth of how they got that 
way. 

No masterpieces have dripped from the ribbon of my 
typewriter, nor yet do I hear the din of editors clamoring 
for my manuscripts. But I have unruined a ruin of a 
house so that it is now a show place of historical value 
and beauty. 

Instead of getting geniusy, I get healthier and hu- 
maner: instead of seeing visions to preserve for poster- 
ity, I shovel fertilizer on my strawberry beds and aspar- 
agus (I don’t know whether asparagus lives in beds, flocks 
or rows) , fight weevils in the grain, potato bugs in the 
spud patch and crows in the corn field, and retreat to 

my four-poster from sheer 
exhaustion, there to listen 
in vain for the ghosts of 
those who have slept in that 
antique to come through 
with confessions of tragedies 
and comedies which must have 
occurred on its hard slats. 

Even concentrating on the sam- 
plers on the walls (all colonial 
houses must have samplers in 
them) , while I endeavor to weave 
around them stories of what hand 
embroidered them, I find myself 
baffled with doubt. Did those hands 
that stitched so carefully ever hold a 
cigaret, or their owners sigh in vain 
for a redcoat who kissed and fled away 
for the good of his country? 

I’m afraid I’ll never know, for poster 
beds, hooked rugs, samplers, spinning 
wheels and other antiquities are not so 
frank and outspoken as this awful modern 
generation. Fancy their holding out on me 
after I bought them and honored them by 
letting them live in my historic house! 

But now to get back to the unruining process, 
which in itself is an accomplishment. Men, 
please take note. Here is a woman who created 
something out of nothing — I, a mere 
rag, bone and two hanks of hair, 
took stone, plaster, worm-eaten wood, 
two chimneys, six months’ work, 
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Y 


OU 


may have 
wondered, what 
happened to th „ 
girl whose name was 
on the front page of 
the papers a year ago. 

In this story she tells you. 


Built 


money and determination and built “Cradle Valley 
Farm.” 

Cradle Valley Farm is situated in the little township 
of New Hope, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. New Hope 
is an artist colony on the Delaware River where such 
gifted men as William Lathrop, the dean of landscape 
painters, Daniel Garber, E. W. Redfield and many other 
artists of note live. But for the purpose of giving the 
general locality, I would say that New Hope is near the 
place where Rupert Hughes’ George Washington crossed 
the Delaware to sneak up on the snoozing British at 
Trenton. I have a lot of respect for George since looking 
over that river in midwinter, for it took a real man 
to get .across that pond of raging water and packed ice. 


Joan 

.Lowell 

ihor of “The Cradle 
of the Deep” 


Most of 
the houses in 
and around the 
village of New 
Hope were built by 
Quakers at the time 
of the Revolution. In 
the town proper is the fa- 
mous Logan Inn where Wash- 
ington visited. Naturally, just 
being in New Hope fired my zeal 
for knowledge of colonial history 
and I hastened to the library to read 
up on the ( Continued on page 204 ) 


C {.Making over a stone ruin has its glories. Decorators come to scoff and remain to marvel. 
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URDER 

has been done! 
ONE of the people 
in this picture 

is Guilty 


Illustrations by 
R. J. Cavaliere 


asterpiece 
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/ooking 

back on it all, Staggner could see no flaws and no 
blowholes in the murder he had committed. The best 
proof of that was that the police never once singled 
him out from the others who were in the house at the 
time, for direct suspicion or even for special scrutiny. 
In fact, the police never really suspected anybody in 
particular. 

So Staggner could look over his shoulder without real 
apprehension and certainly without remorse. Regret 
that his original object had failed? Yes, naturally he 
had that. But remorse?— no, none whatsoever. His 
chief feeling was rather one of satisfaction for his own 
smartness. 

This feeling prevailed with him during those first few 
weeks when public interest was febrile and brisk, and 
before the case began to be listed among the “unsolved 
mysteries” of the year. Along there his main sensation 
might have been likened to that of a player who, single- 
handed and for high stakes, plays a difficult and un- 
familiar and exciting game against a whole troupe of 


skilled adversaries and at each turn of the cards wins, 
and wins, and keeps on winning. 

All through his life Staggner had been hearing of the 
fool-proof murder, or in other words, the perfect crime, 
in which the criminal leaves behind no loose ends for 
the detectives to pick up, no trails for the bloodhounds 
to smell out. Often enough he had heard it said or had 
read that this perfect crime likewise is the impossible 
crime because, being a thing of human contriving, the 
equation of human error inevitably must enter into it. 
Murder Will Out! That was an old saying. 


N. 


low, lo and behold, the per- 
fect crime had been '■ommitted and he, of all men alive, 
was the man who had committed it. Why, he was 
one in a million. Indeed, if the United States census 
figures didn’t lie about it, he was one in about a hun- 
dred and ten millions. 

He wasn’t a professional killer, either. Far from it. 
This Olivia Thames was the only person he had ever 
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quietly, quickly, and as you might almost 
say, cleanly, and had come out of the 
subsequent emergency and general mess- 
iness as smooth as a whistle and as free as 
a bird. He told himself he couldn’t blame 
himself for being a bit toploftical over the 
outcome. 

Nobody had known how desperately he 
had wanted a lot of money. That had 
helped. The fact that nobody was aware 
he wanted money stood him in good stead 
during all those prolonged inquiries when 
the police were prying about, trying to 
find a possible motive, a plausible reason, 
any peg upon which to hang an accusa- 
tion. 


killed. He never expected to have to kill anyone else. 
He wasn’t the sort to go around killing people. 

To make it all the stranger, he was without prior ex- 
perience along lines of criminal endeavor. Finally, there 
was this to be said: it was not an act which in advance 
had been planned or contemplated even. It had grown 
out of an unforeseen contingency, so that all the cover- 
ing-up of tracks, all the destroying of dangerous evi- 
dence, had to be done after the event, and done within 
a space of minutes, and some part of it done before the 
eyes of witnesses. 

Nevertheless, he, Wally Staggner, and he a rank ama- 
teur, had killed this fat beldame of a woman deftly, 


H e wanted this 
money so he might marry that alleged 
Polish countess he had met in Italy. She 
wouldn’t marry any man who hadn’t plenty 
of money. She told him so, practically in 
so many words. But nobody over here knew of his in- 
fatuation for this woman with her chinchilla-colored 
eyes and her honey-colored hair, and nobody at all, with 
the possible exception of the lady adventurer herself, 
knew how, with so desperate a craving, he craved for 
money. 

He had come home panting after her as the hart is 
said to pant after the water-brooks and with a brain 
whirling to a desire for money and plenty of it. Oh, 
she’d spend it for him once he got it and she got him. 
He appreciated that all right enough, but for what might 
follow in their future together he took no thought nor 
gave any heed. Possession of her — that was what his 
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whole being demanded, and since a heap of good hard 
Yankee dollars was the price he must pay for his season 
in a lover’s paradise, why, so be it. 

The big notion which led to everything else came to 
him the Friday night in October when he drove up to 
Westchester for the week-end party that was being 
given by Solly Lennix, the moving-picture man, and 
Solly Lennix’s newest wife. Two factors entered into the 
sudden forming of his purpose. The first of these was 
the presence of this Mrs. Olivia Thames. Besides being 
a woman who still kept, embedded in unwholesome 
bloat, some few traces of a beauty which once had made 
her notorious, this Thames woman was at least four 
other things: namely, a former actress, a frequent 
divorcee, a habitual souse and a reputed hophead. 

Staggner, having been shown to his room on arrival 
and having dressed, came down to the overdone library, 
to find her there in evening make-up with the Lennixes 
and most of their guests. She blazed with jewels and 
already was incandescent with brandy or whatever it 
was she drank. 

Giving her a nod and a quick glance of appraisal, 
Staggner merely remarked inwardly that for half an 
hour before dinner she was pretty thoroughly illumi- 
nated, even for her. That, for the moment, was all the 
thought he gave her. 

A minute later when the butler came to him with a 
laden tray, Staggner, with a little interior throb, recog- 
nized the man. 

JLvess than three months 
before, getting local color for an underworld scenario 
he was working on, he had gone to Police Headquarters 
one morning for the crooks’ line-up and there, unless 
he was mistaken now — and he wasn’t mistaken now; of 
that much he was sure— this selfsame smug-faced, light- 
stepping individual who now offered him cocktails had 
been paraded out as one of the catch of the preceding 
twenty-four hours. Something about this particular per- 
son’s manner or appearance had impressed itself upon 
him at the time and the memory had stuck. 

Staggner’s first impulse was to draw Solly aside and 
warn him that he had a rogue, probably with forged 
credentials, in his household staff. But just then, snap! 
— like that — an idea clicked in his brain, an idea in 
which, thus quickly and thus soon, he was coupling the 
pussy-footed butler with Olivia Thames. Over his tilted 


The Masterpiece 

glass, he studied her by piecemeal and, with suddenly 
covetous eyes, summed up what two minutes before he 
had casually been cognizant of, and that was that on 
fingers and arms and breast she was burdened with 
jewels — diamonds, emeralds, rubies and, looped about 
her throat and dangling below her problematical waist- 
line, a famous rope of matched pearls, reputed formerly 
to have been the possession of a refugee Russian princess, 
and bestowed on the present possessor by the most recent 
of her string of affluent husbands. It would be like her 
to go about with all the precious junk she owned on 
display. She was the type. 

A..»«I it good thing, too, 
that she was the type, because all in one swift instant 
he was saying to himself that assuming, just for instance, 
some of her jewels or, for that matter, all of them, should 
disappear and on top of that, assuming further, it de- 
veloped that a notorious thief, a rascal with a long police 
record, was masquerading as a servant under the same 
roof with her at the moment of their disappearance, 
why, then, in such case what more natural, yes, what 
more inevitable a conclusion could anyone conceive of 
than that official suspicion would center upon the ex- 
posed scoundrel for long enough to enable the real cul- 
prit to make a clean get-away with the swag? He didn’t 
take into account that purloined gems of great value 
and of reputation among the gem-dealers might be hard 
to dispose of. 

Swiftly, over and over again, he was telling himself 
that the pearls alone were said to be worth, by expert 
valuation, two hundred thousand dollars and to be in- 
sured for some such sum. All that concerned him — and 
this should help to show what a novice at larcenous 
games was Staggner — was the certainty that with the 
worth of half of what that overfleshed caricature 
wore, he could buy the favor of his Polish countess. 

Give him a chance, give him but an opening to make 
a chance and he’d have a brisk try for it. All in this 
flash of time his resolution took shape. 

It was a typical Solly Lennix dinner — persons who 
were smartly polished and persons who merely were 
shiny with the thin shellac of a sudden affluence; bois- 
terous ones and sinister-looking ones and simple-looking 
ones sitting down together, twenty-odd strong, at an 
overburdened table: and plenty to eat and drink there, 
and plenty to laugh at and be noisy over. As an es- 
tablished but not a notable free-lancing scenario writer 
and subtitler, Staggner, in a way, fitted the setting and, 
in another way, did not. 

From where he sat among the lesser fry down toward 
the foot of the table, sandwiched in between the flashy 
wife of a flashy Wall Street man named Glosscup and 
a somewhat stringy and faded woman playwright named 
Baylor, he could watch Olivia Thames, whose place was 
almost opposite him. He did watch her and marked how 
steadily she punished Solly’s sweet champagne. 

Solly, up yonder at the head, was in his best form or 
his worst; it depended on how you took Solly. What- 
ever else you might say about Solly you had to give him 
credit for being a game guy. About him there was 
nothing to indicate that he was in deep waters finan- 
cially and about to be in still deeper. 

Within three months’ time Solly would be out of the 
moving-picture game and out of this house, and the 
house and its contents would be for sale to pay off some 
of the judgments against him. The wolves would be on 
him then, picking his bones clean. But tonight he was 
the life of the party. 

The guzzling Thames woman proved her capacity. 
Not until the dinner ended did the liquid ballast begin 
to shift on her so that she lurched and listed heavily 
as she rose to her feet. Her waddle had changed to a 
stagger. She reached the doorway, though, before she 
went down on her knees, her gross face becoming sud- 
denly blank of all expression. 

There was a guffaw from some of the men, a giggle 
from some of the women, and two men who hadn’t 
laughed heaved her up on her feet. They had to pron 
her upright. She was dead ( Continued on page 180) 



C [,Staggner’s countess had been married to an Argentine. He wasn’t as broken- 
hearted as he had figured he was going to be. It came to him that he was begin- 
ning to think more about the dead woman than about the live woman he had lost. 
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Th e new Poet JL^aureate records the Fate of a (pjallant Q^hip 


by John JVIase field 


O NCE, long before, at her second outgoing down Channel 

Rerigged and re-captained, the tug Sarah J olliffe had towed. 
Now at her last putting forth from the port of her building 
The tug Sarah Jolliffe again took her forth over bar. 

Adown the gray river to seaward in ballast she towed 
All high and uncomely, but gay as before with her flags. 

And gay, in the April, past all the loud toil of the town. 

The Riveter's hammers, the hooting of sirens, the clang 
Of the bells of the ferries, the threshing of screws in the stream. 
The rattle of winches, the trample and clatter of drays. 

She followed her tug to the gate she would never repass. 

So down the gray highway of England she stood to the south 
Past beacons that pointed the pathway or warned of the shoal. 
The mountains of Wales on the left, underneath her the "'reck 
Shed from her masts at her fust setting forth under Currie. 

The April was bright on the water that bore her away 
By Brachy s,ie towed, by the Mumbles, away to the south 
Past Bristol, where once she had loaded, past Lundy’s north 
cliff 


And away past Bull Point for Tintagel and Pentire Head. 

And as she advanct, towing southward, those watchers of ships 
Sang from their places a song of the outgoing spirit 
A cry to all farers on ways upon water or earth. 

Adventure on, companion, for this 

Is God’s most greatest gift, the thing that is. 

Take it, although it lead to the abyss. 

Ceaselessly, like the sunlight, life is spilled 
Into these channels till the purpose willed 
Meet with the End that is to be fulfilled. 

A little hour is given to apprehend 

Divine companions from the mortal friend 
From mortal hearts a life that cannot end. 

Go forth to seek: the quarry never found 
Is still a fever to the questing hound. 

The skyline is a promise, not a bound. 

Therefore, go forth, companion : when you find 
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No highway more, no track, all being blind 
The way to go shall glimmer in the mind. 

Though you have conquered Earth and charted Sea 
And planned the courses of all stars that be 
Adventure on, more wonders are in thee. 

Adventure on, for from the little clue 
Has come whatever worth man ever knew; 

The next to lighten all men may be you. 

Adventure on, and if you suffer, swear 
That the next venturer shall have less to bear 
Your way will be retrodden, make it fair. 

Think, though you thunder oh in might, in pride, 
Others may follow fainting, without guide. 

Burn out a trackway for them; blaze it wide. 

Only one banner, Hope: only one star 

To steer by, Hope, a dim one seen afar 

Yet naught will vanquish Hope and nothing bar. 

Your Hope is what you venture for, your Hope 
Is but the shadowed semblance of your scope 
The chink of gleaming towards which you grope. 






W hat though the gleam be but a feeble one 

Go on, the man behind you may have none; 
Even the (Jimmest gleam is from the sun. 

All beauty is. No paradise <jf flowers; 

No quiet triumph of perfected powers; 

It lives in the attempt to make it ours. 

All power is; but with Retarding thrift 
The watching Strengths administer this gift 


Now Eastwards she turns by the Land’s End, the eater of ships. 
The Khyber cried to her from seld-litten greenness of gloom 
“I once was a swiftness that trampled the billow-tops white 
But now I lie broken in darkness with congers and crabs.” 

The Peregrine cried ”1 was queen: but my crown has been reft; 
In darkness destruction came on me, my beauty has fain. 

Men called me the beautiful ship in the seaports of home.” 

AND now to the Wanderer towing, the Lizard appeared, 

IX. The Lizard, the landfall beloved of the homecoming men 
The first light of home they behold after long months away 
An outpost of England, sea-fronted, uplifting her lamp. 

And now from the darkness of water the Cromdale outcried 
”0 beautiful passer, I once was the Cromdale, a queen 
Most lofty, most lovely, most delicate stag of the sea, 

Now nothing but jaggings of iron encrusted with shells, 

Deep down among swayings of sea weed and whipping of fish. 
Yet sweet is the sound of the water about a ship’s bows. 

And lovely the shadow of ships going by overhead.” 

And another voice rose from the water, the voice of the Oueen, 
Queen Margaret, saying, “0 Wanderer, star of the sea, 

I once was the glory of all of the seas of the world 
In sailing I set forty sails, I exulted, I strode, 

I rusht like the sea-streaming dolphin, the frigate-bird white 
Skimming over the measureless miles leaping wave on blue wave 
And crushing their blueness to greenness, the greenness to white 
In a track a mile broad rolling outward all glittering gay. 

And seamen remember my running the seas of the Horn 
Pursued by the toppling grav combers uplifted astern 
■ ' 1 7 
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All that has been imagined from of old 
Is, but more gloriofis a thdtisaftdfold; 

The pebble lightens, and the clay is gold. 

And you, the gray thing dragging on the sea; 
Go as a man goes in eternity 
Under a crown of stars to destiny. 

Therefore adventure forth with valiant heart 
Knowing that in the utmost stretch of art 
Life communes with its heavenly counterpart. 


So singing, the Watchers beheld her go on in the dusk 

The evening star brightened the dimness; Pen tire dimmed down, 

The lights of the Land’s End were beacons to show her her way. 



Forth thundering eastward all dim with the smoke of my spray 
Now scoured or heapt by the under-sea currents I lie 
All crusht out of glory, unseen, save perhaps from the sky 
By high-cruising gannets intent upon shadowlike fish.” 

Then anon from the crags to the northward another voice spoke 
"I, too, hoped for home, I, the Panama Bay, whom the storm 
Set suddenly onto the rocks whence no ship has escapt. 

All rusty and ragged with ruin I cumber the swirls, 

The sea grants a truce, not a pardon: ships may not live long 
Ships tread on an uncovered grave and their last port is Death.” 

In bright April weather, the Wanderer towed past the coast, 
To leeward lay Falmouth where once she had sheltered from 
storm 

Beyond lav Bolt Tail and the sea-jutting headland of Start, 
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All the headlands of lights stretching out, all the signalling 
heads 

Which had guided her seawards, or welcomed her home from 
the sea. 

Off Portland another voice spoke from the depths of the sea : — 
“I once was the Siren, in Queenstown beside you of old. 

Of all the world’s beautiful ships we were surely the queens. 

0 would we were racing down Channel again as of old 

With skysail poles bending, the leescuppers flashing with spray. 
The leaning high canvas complaining and straining and dark 
Dark with wings dipping, or spindrift: the lean shaving shearing 
Of the cutwaters heaving white water as high as the rail, 

And the men at the tackles high-crying to board down the tacks 
But Fate smote my going asunder: I gallop no more 
On the fenceless green foam-blossomed fields of the horses of 
storm. 

The speechless fish pasture within me; the lobsters’ eyes peer 
The darkness within me dim-gleaming with shine of the sea. 

1 once was the Siren: we two were the queens, you and I.” 


They coiled up the hawsers and cleared up the decks for the 
night. 

The east wind blew briskly, the sun set ere seven, the moon 
Then new, set directly; they hoisted the riding-lights up 
Men lingered to look at the lights of the city ashore 
Then all went below save the anchor-watch seaman on deck. 
The midnight passt slowly with lagging steps marked by the bell?. 

I T CHANCT, that a big German steamer was going upstream 
Full speed, on the flood, in the middle-watch blackness that 
night; 

Her helmsman and mate saw the Wanderer’s lights dead ahead 
And thought them far distant, then suddenly saw they were near, 
Right under their bows, then they hove the wheel over and rang 
The engine-room signal to back: seven seconds dragged by. 

****** 

The Wanderer’s watchman beheld the three lights of a ship 
Rise suddenly up in the darkness; he saw the ship come, 

A white surge of water below her, her fo’c’sle reared high, 

And men on her bridge crying anguish and biting their hands. 



S O onwards the Wanderer towed till the bright April day 
Dimmed and the sunset was crimson and darkness drew on 
And England lay dimly to leeward and light aft^iv light 
Cast out her message, and town aftgrto^vn glittered- bright. 
And the French lights showed faintly as onwards the Wanderer 
towed, i 1 V Cl I, ' 

Around the Soypi Foreland and on for the niodttPof the Elbe, 


And there, 
She came toi 
For she who 
And nothing 
The Wanderei 


lltenbruck Road, on a bright afternoon 
the tug, Sarah Jolliffe, cast loose 
ken her seawards had brought her to rest 
ed but to steam away westward for home, 
lied her steam slowly away down the stream. 


The seconds pf living suspense slowly dropped out their sands. 
* - * * * * * 

Then crash on the fenceless port broadside the Gertrud’s steel 
bows 

Struck, cutting deep, reeling back, grinding in again deeper. 
And over the.. Wanderer reeled at the force of the blow 
Jangling in all of her gear, while with cryings and cursings 
Her crew leapt from sleep into action and rusht upon deck. 
They saw all the lights of the Gertrud draw slowly away 
The men in her shouting and signalling, rushing about. 

They saw her back into the darkness to look to herself. 

To anchor in darkness and find her bows bent but unburst. 

All knew from the roaring of water below in the hold 
That in a few moments the Wanderer surely would sink 
They lowered a boat, then they let slip the cable, and strove 
To tow the ship northward to beach her in safety on sand. 

For fifteen swift valorous minutes her heroes wrought hard 
While under their feet beat the death-drum, the boom of the leak. 
The ship was fast listing to port from the in-pouring sea. 

Too soon she had listed so far that her captain gave word 
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To cast off the towrope and take to the boat alongside 
They climbed down the side to the lifeboat and cut her adrift. 
The overfull boat pushed away from the upheaving bilge 
In the darkness upheaving above them: they hove out the oars 
And pulled into safety to watch for the ending to come. 

The drops from the oarblades drippt gleaming, the oarsmen 
could hear 

The moan of the Wanderer dying the death of a ship. 



Ie rousecTalFEis household with cries that his ship had gone 
down, 

QtTafleo^collapsed in the water the deathbed of ships 
letbeauty of sheer in the quicksand, her glory engulft. 


For no^fj^^p^lbga^tifuj ship having wandered her ways 
Was come to her ending, to thrust through the billows no more. 
No morei to go thundering on under whining wet sheets 
In the long leaps from roller to roller, the sea-smiting leaps, 
Heaving her bows out, and swaying, and streaming a wake. 
No more to creep ghostlike at dawnings with dew dripping gear 
Her seamen like ghosts in the dimness, removing tlie lamps, 
Or moving all drowsy to pause at the lit galley door. 

No mpre would her beauty come tranquilly in from the sea. 
Past the far sunburnt Heads, or the pine solemn Point, or the 
Flats, 

Gleaming with rice pools, or up the gray Channel for England, 
Her sails in their gear, being furled, as the tug took her in: 

No more would her capstan clink pawls and the anchorage ring 
To the song of her seamen aloft on her beautiful bow 
Heaving her anchor for Falmouth, her mate at the railing 
Watching the growth of the cable; now never, forever 
Would tempest receive her, the tempest all flying with spume 
The rain squall, the line squall, the howl of the never checkt wind 
Snatching the sails from their gaskets; her moment had come. 


iule in the darkness her crew came to safety unharmed 
sse brightly: men looked at the beautiful wreck. 
Thinking to salve her, but quicksands were under her broadside 
Drawing her under, engulfing her deeper, enclasping; 

While flood thrust her deeper and ebb heaped the sand in her 
wound. 


S ince nothing could save her, men blasted the wreck from the 
stream, 

And left her dead bones in the quicksand full fathom five down, 
She lies there deep sunken, unminded, sea-creatures encrust her. 
White shells, such as cover the Siren, red frond-waving weeds. 


Herself is not there, being Beauty Eternal, alive. 

She wanders the waters of thought, past disasters, past hates. 
Past the world's disapproval, across the black seas of despair. 
And on, beyond anguish to havens of peace whence she brings 
Hope, Mercy and Courage, all gentle and beautiful things. 


She shines on the waters, in summer's mid-daylight she shines 
For the hand-shielded brow of her gazer is crowned with a star 
And gently and surely she sweeps through the waters of thought 
Up, over the curve of the planet, uplifting a song: — 


Most gently she slowly leaned over and lay on her side 
Her riding lights burning until they were quencht in the flood. 
Then, rapidly down, with a gurgling of air and a rush 
Of flood beating on her she flung herself over and sank. 


“Adventure on, companions, the attempt 
At high adventure brings reward undreamt. 

The raging sea is grim with reefs unconn'd 
There is a way, a haven is beyond. 


A ND then, in her moment of passing, her Power went forth 
West, in the dark, over sea, as a bird going chartless 
Speeds in the impulse of April unerringly homewards. 

So, as a swallow or pigeon, the Wanderer's Power 
Sped to her Captain in England, the Captain who took her 
First, sweeping southwards in splendour, who first set her 
courses. 

And hoisted her topsails, topgallants and royals and then 
Shouted to Tinsley to loose the main skysail, and held her 
Under all sail, running free, in all beauty, all swiftness. 

There at his bedside, he sleeping, the Wanderer’s Power 
Spoke without word by that impress of spirit on spirit. 

So that he saw in his soul what disaster had fallen 

And started from sleep crying out that his ship had gone down. 



Way for yourself, a harbourage for you, 
Where every quarry spirit can pursue 
Is, in the glory of the dream come true.” 


waters with white wing on wing 
the sea-gleaming beautiful thing. 


Jfext JVto'nth 

‘A Masque of Liverpool 
By John J\J.a s efi e Id 
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o u can’t 


As I begin my 6^th year 
I wonder if I shouldn't train 
a few Weeks a?id Fight 
some of the Baby-whining Milksops 
that fall to the Fi oor 
whenever they are Hit 


W hen M was in my twenty-first 
year, I fought the great Peter 
Jackson sixty-one rounds to a draw. For 
the first forty-five rounds the pace was 
dazzlingly fast and the blows were hard. 
The elk-hide soles of my shoes were slip- 
pery with water from the bucket of my 
corner-men. 

The ounces of water and blood that 
soaked into my gloves seemed like tons. 
And always the shadowy, phantom black 
man danced in and out, and I knew that 
the way was a long one and that I must 
not falter or go to sleep. I was a cocky 
kid and Irish, and I kept coming in on 
legs of youth. 

The last sixteen rounds of the fight were 
hard, but they were not so fast as the first 
forty-five. My friends came to my dress- 
ing room while I was getting rubbed down 
and said it was a great fight. I was still 
breathing hard and as I lay there it 
seemed that Jackson still kept coming on, 
feinting, stabbing, foxing me with leg- 
mov, and head-turns. 

I heard what my friends said and I 
was glad they thought it had been a great 
fight. But I felt sorry inside that the last 
sixteen rounds 


had not been so 
fast, so brilliant 
and so dramatic 
as the first 
forty-five. 

My friends 


d^Jim Corbett, perhaps the cleverest heavyweight that ever lived, 
as he looked when he defeated the mighty John L. Sullivan. 
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said to forget it, but I couldn’t forget, because I was 
bred in a school of sportsmen and I felt that my 
backers and well-wishers were entitled to sixty-one 
rounds of top-speed fighting. That was a long time 
ago and I was young and fighters were not business 
men. Fighters did not claim fouls then, and managers 
did not auction off the souls or trade the bodies of their 
athletes at the expense of the greatest of all sports. 

As I begin my sixty-fifth year, 
I seriously wonder if I shouldn’t 
train for a few weeks and fight 
some of the baby-whining milk- 
sops that fall to the floor when- 
ever they are hit in the stomach. 
In my day I have been hit low 
many times. 

I was the first boxer to wear 
an abdominal protector. I can honestly say that while 
I have been stung somewhat by low punches, I never 
once thought of claiming a foul. 

The claiming of fouls — and it is now a thing con- 
fidently to be expected by fans who pay enormous prices 
to see ten-cent contests — is a most pernicious practice. 
It is not, however, the greatest of the evils attendant on 
the modern prize ring. It is only one evidence of the 
mediocrity of present-day champions. 

Later in this article I shall submit a scheme for the 
prevention of fouls. Now, however, I should like to put 
the fist on one or two menaces that threaten to injure 
a fine, manly sport beyond repair. 

It was in 1890 that I turned professional. John L. Sul- 
livan, the champion of the world, was great in his class, 
but he was of the slugger type, on the order of the pres- 
ent-day Jack Dempsey. At that time, there must have 
been about fifteen wonderful heavyweights, and you 
could not have picked out a man from the list who 
would have been easy for the champion. 


the contenders were willing 
to endure tremendous self-sacrifice in preparing for 
battle. They were not money-mad and their managers, 
while not always paragons of honesty or fair dealing, in 
the main had to be regular. For the most part, these 
pilots really wanted the sport 
to progress from sheer love of 
the game . . . Where are such 
managers now, my masters? 

I don’t think the world ever 
has seen such a group of star 
heavyweights, before or since. 

In those days fighting for 
the heavyweight champion- 
ship was done with bare knuckles. London prize-ring 
rules governed contests. If a man was thrown or 
knocked down, it comprised a round and the men were 
given a rest of a half-minute between rounds. The 
fights were to a finish. 

When I hear of present-day fighters being annoyed by 
legal matters, such as attachment proceedings or other 
litigation, and when I am told that such interference 
bothers them in their work, I have to laugh. Let me 
recall that, in the early days, there was a legal situation 
that was a real menace. 



It was against the law in those days to fight at all. 
Managers, fighters and officials always were worried 
right up to the beginning of the battle, facing jail and 
fines. Some of the battles were held in out-of-the-way 
places, on barges or in obscure localities that precluded 
the gathering of huge purses. Surely those men loved 
the game or they would not have gone to such lengths. 


tf hen I was matched to fight 
John L. Sullivan, we decided to fight with gloves to avoid 
police interference. We also proposed to fight in three- 
minute periods, regardless of knockdowns, and to have 
a minute rest between each period. The gloves were 
to weigh five ounces, just as they are today in every 
detail. And when I won that bout, I became the first 
world champion of the modern school of boxing. 

After I had gained the championship, the greatest 
heavyweights of my day were such men as Peter Jack- 
son, Charlie Mitchell, Frank Slavin and Jake Kilrain. 
Later on came Jim Jeffries, Bob Fitzsimmons, Tom Shar- 
key, Tommy Burns, Joe Choynski, Sam Langford, Joe 
Jeanette, Sam McVey and 
Jack Johnson — the latter four 
a group of the greatest Negro 
fighters that ever lived. 

Jack Johnson, in my opin- 
ion, was really the last of the 
great heavyweights. I don’t 
want to be misunderstood, so 
I must state here that Jack 
Dempsey was a great fighter, but not a clever one. He 
was a slugger. Jack Dempsey would have been a dan- 
gerous man at any time, but there always have been 
men of his type since the beginning of boxing; men 
who knew little or nothing about the scientific part of 
the game, but depended principally— as did Dempsey — 
on a wonderful fighting spirit, a punch with either 
hand, and aggressiveness. 

Men like Dempsey, Sharkey, Sullivan and Slavin had 
wonderful physiques, could take barrels of punishment 
and could strike in prodigious fashion with either hand, 
but they were short on science. Dangerous, yes. Likely 
to whip a clever fellow, yes. But uncertain and roughly 
schooled. 

There are several reasons, no doubt, why the present 
crop of heavyweights is so mediocre. In the days of 
my youth the fighters, professional or otherwise, seemed 
to have a flair for the game and grew up with a natural 
rhythm. Possibly the fact that America was then at the 
boiling point of the “melting pot” era, when all nation- 
alities contributed their best fighting spirit to the game 
of life in a new and wonderful country, had something 
to do with the production of champions in all lines. 

But then came politics and huge purses, wherein box- 
ing gradually fell into the hands of schemers, outcast 
business men and gold-thirsty managers. Young and 
healthy boys came along, were prospected by the 
schemers, who did not take the trouble to teach these 
boys the art of boxing. They taught them, instead, the 
business of boxing. And a business it became. Too often 
a sorry business. 

Boys who should have been coached for two or three 
years and gradually brought ( Continued on page 210 ) 
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/■■■■■■> I Oil sat in 

the garden and regarded a row of hollyhocks against a 
white stucco wall. 

“The trouble with me,” said Emmy Lou, to a ruby- 
throated humming bird, “is that I have no sense of 
humor.” 


ense 


umor 


When she had packed her one trunk in Gallopolis, 
Indiana, preparatory to leaving for Hollywood, Emmy 
Lou had recognized numerous flaws in her equipment 
to meet the glamorous and fascinating cinema capital 
of which she had read so much. She wasn’t consid- 
ered pretty even in Gallopolis, though she did have nice 
skin and eyes unusually wide and blue. She wasn’t 
particularly clever. 

Aunt Em had often commented upon the fact that 
two girls in one family could be so different as she and 
Isabella. And her worldly goods, all that weren’t in the 
trunk, consisted of a half interest in the Gallopolis 
feed-and-fuel store, left by Uncle Bill to Aunt Em, and 
by Aunt Em in turn to Emmy Lou. 

But apparently none of these things mattered. 

Upon her arrival, Isabella had looked her over with 
the hard eye of something over thirty for less than 
twenty, and had generously admitted the skin and the 
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eyes. “You’re no knock-out,” Isabella had said, “but you 
may get by. And it doesn’t matter whether you’re smart 
or not. I’ve about decided that smart women invari- 
ably make a mess of their lives.” 

So that had been all right. 

Then, last night, upon their return from a large and 
hilarious party where Emmy Lou had failed to make 
any marked impression upon the masculine contingent 
present, Isabella had said in a cold and weary voice, 
“The trouble with you is that you have no sense of 
humor. Women without a sense of humor usually end 
by getting their hearts broken, besides having no fun.” 

Emmy Lou, in the peace of the garden — no one else, 
including the servants, was out of bed at ten o’clock — 
thought that over in her own slow way. 

Isabella should know about these things. She was 
successful in Hollywood. The public didn’t know her 
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Emmy Lou had to admit that she hadn’t seen any- 
thing funny. She had wanted to ask the exquisite Mrs. 
O’Brien, ex-wife of a champion prize fighter, who sat 
beside her, what it was all about. But she hadn’t dared. 
Another girl — a pretty girl who was a leading lady in 
pictures — had asked Barney Wheaton. And Barney had 
made a silly face at her and said, “O-oh, Papa, what 
is beer?” Everyone had laughed and the girl had grown 
crimson. 

Emmy Lou wasn’t so dumb that she didn’t know what 
he meant by that. He meant that the girl was pretend- 
ing she didn’t understand, when all the time she did — 
pretending so that he’d think she was innocent. Then 
the joke must have been dirty. 

Isabella had a marvelous sense of humor. Everyone 
was always saying how witty she was. Emmy Lou de- 
cided it was just as well, for Isabella had certainly lost 
her looks. 

When she left Gallopolis, she had been a lovely blonde. 
Now she did her hair in stiff, flat curls like a statue, 
and used too much make-up on her eyes and far too 
much lip rouge. To Emmy Lou it looked dirty, though 
people were always commenting upon how smart Isa- 
bella’s appearance was. 

The whole thing, so far as Emmy Lou could figure 
it, was that she didn’t think the same things were 
funny that Isabella’s friends did. 

ft iiiK. for example. In Gal- 
lopolis, bills were a disgrace. But here they were one of 
Isabella’s chief sources of comedy. Here was this great 
house, and servants all over it, and breakfast in bed, 
and clothes like the illustrations in fashion magazines, 
and yet Isabella never seemed to pay for any of it. 

She never had any money and she was always telling 
about the bills she owed. Emmy Lou had found out 
during her month in Hollywood that it was quite the 
thing to make a great deal of money and never have 


name as it did the names of dozens of pretty actresses, 
but in Hollywood itself she was more important. 

Things went wrong, it appeared, in picture produc- 
tion, and then there were frantic phone calls for 
Isabella, who doctored bad stories, bought at fabulous 
prices, or rewrote dialogue, or patched up a bad job of 
cutting. For this she made panicky producers pay 
through the nose. 

Therefore, if Isabella said Emmy Lou had no sense 
of humor, it was probably true. 

Emmy Lou rehearsed the party of the previous eve- 
ning. 

Certainly many people had laughed when she didn’t 
see anything to laugh at. For instance, when two well- 
known comedians got out in the middle of the dance 
floor and did what they called a “blackout.” Everyone 
had roared at that. 


C [.Many people at the party had 
laughed when Emmy Lou didn’t 
see anything to laugh at. The 
whole thing, so far as Emmy 
Lou could figure it, was that 
she didn’t think the things were 
funny that Isabella’s friends did. 
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any idea what became of it. Nevertheless, Emmy Lou 
had worried over the cost of the clothes Isabella bought 
for her. 

“You have to have some decent clothes if you expect 
to get married,” said Isabella. “And I don’t see what 
else you can do.” 

Isabella expected Emmy Lou to get married. 

That was almost the first thing she said on the night 
of Emmy Lou’s arrival in Hollywood. Emmy Lou’s 
frightened, homesick arrival. She was frightened be- 
cause she hadn’t seen Isabella in ten years — and even 
a sister becomes strange and unknown in ten years. 
But Isabella had never had time to stop in Gallopolis 
on her hurried trips East; and Aunt Em, while she lived, 
would never allow Emmy Lou to go to Hollywood. 

“One in the family’s enough to go out to that awful 
place and get their heart broken and lose their reputa- 
tion,” Aunt Em had said flatly. “I don’t think you 
would, Emmy Lou, but I didn’t think Bella would, 
either, and I guess you got as much chance to meet 
the wrong man as she had.” So Emmy Lou had been 
frightened of Isabella and homesick in facing a new, 
strange world so far from the things she had always 
known. y 

No. bad there been any- 
thing in Isabella’s welcome to overcome the loneliness 
and the fear. She had looked Emmy Lou over carefully, 
with those cool, narrow eyes, and then she had sighed. 

“You’ll never do anything in pictures,” she said. “I 
thought perhaps you might be able to support me in 
my old age. And believe me, this is an awful place to 
get a girl married. All the men with marrying tenden- 
cies have been snapped up ages ago. The single ones 
have strictly dishonorable intentions. The young ones 
are just beginning to enjoy life and it takes an old 
head to land one in the well-known noose.” 

“I could go to work,” said Emmy Lou sturdily. 

“At what?” said Isabella. 

“I can cook,” said Emmy Lou. 

Isabella rippled with laughter. “No woman should 
go to work until all else has failed,” she said. “No; 
we’ll try to find you a husband. Keep cool and don’t 
fall in love and all may yet be well.” 

Right then, Emmy Lou knew that Isabella had no 
permanent place in her life for a younger sister. 

Isabella herself had been married four times. 

“Not that it’s done her much good,” said Emmy Lou 
to the humming bird, who still fluttered in the honey- 
suckle arbor above her head. “Here she is alone, with- 
out any children, and she says herself that she hasn’t 
a dime. 

“For that matter, I could have stayed in Gallopolis 
and married Herman. Only I’d rather marry somebody 
who looks nicer. Herman is so fat.” 

Not even to the humming bird did Emmy Lou men- 
tion love. There were reserves in Emmy Lou. Yet 
somewhere within her beat a strong and vivid sense 
that she might love as well as any other woman. 

“Just because I don’t look sexy,” thought Emmy 
Lou, “doesn’t mean I’m not.” 

Only, in the month she had been in Hollywood, she 
had grown afraid of love. If she fell in love in this 
mad place, what with not having any sense of humor, 
almost anything might happen to her. And Emmy Lou 
knew that she couldn’t go on living with herself if any- 
thing happened to her. 

A maid came down into the garden. “Miss Evers 
wants you, miss,” she said. 

Emmy Lou jumped with surprise. It was certainly 
early for Isabella to be up, especially after a party. A 
gang had come home with them when the party broke 
up, and Emmy Lou had heard them laughing long 
after she’d gone to bed at two o’clock. They didn’t 
seem to care what time it was unless they were work- 
ing. Then they left right after dinner. “I’m working,” 
they said, and no further explanation was needed. But 
if they weren’t working they stayed until dawn. 

She went in through the bright sun porch, a small 
figure in a straight blue frock. No one had ever told 
Emmy Lou, but the nicest thing about her, nicer really 


than her skin or her wide blue eyes, was the way she 
held her brown head and the firm set of her square 
jaw. It wasn’t pretty, but it meant other things, such 
as courage and loyalty and self-respect; things it would 
be tragic to see destroyed. 

Isabella was sitting up in bed, a wrap of chiffon and 
marabou thrown upside down across her shoulders, the 
telephone in one hand and a cigaret in the other. She 
certainly didn’t look pretty. 

“Maybe that’s why she hasn’t got any of those four 
husbands left,” said Emmy Lou to herself. “Maybe 
I haven’t a sense of humor, but I do take my make-up 



off before I go to sleep.” And then she felt ashamed 
of herself. After all, she was eating Isabella’s cake. 

The receiver slammed back on the hook and her 
sister turned harassed eyes upon the girl. 

“I’ve just had a call from T.M.,” she said. Even 
Emmy Lou knew the great director to whom those 
sacred initials belonged. “I’ve got to go to the studio 
right now. And do I feel awful! Jeanne, get me a 

large, cold glass of tomato juice. If I haven’t got a 

headache, what I have got will do until one comes 

along. I’d have to feel like this when T.M. sent for 

me — and I need the money so bad the sheriff knows 
about it. The trouble with me is I don’t live right.” 

Emmy Lou knew this was supposed to be a joke, but 
she didn’t smile. Isabella knew she didn’t have any 
sense of humor, so what was the use of pretending? 
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“And I’ve got nineteen people coming to lunch,” 
Isabella groaned. 

“Nineteen!” said Emmy Lou. 

Isabella gave her a twisted smile. “More or less, baby. 
At least I seem to remember asking practically everyone 
who was at that party last night to have lunch with me 
today in my beautiful garden. Every time I get tight, 
I give parties for weeks afterwards that I didn’t know 
about. If they feel the way I do, none of them will, 
come. Was that funny about Hank Remick?” 

“What?” said Emmy Lou. 

Isabella swallowed her tomato juice and closed her 


eyes. “The pain of it!” she said. “Oh, Hank. Well, he 
went downstairs to the main dining room and saw 
his divorced wife with some bird he didn’t like, so he 
brought her upstairs to our party. 

“Then they forgot they were divorced and went home 
together. If that isn’t funny, it’ll do until something 
funny comes along. 

“Jeanne, prepare me some fine raiment and see what 
can be done about this face. It looks as though I’d had 
it lifted and somebody just ripped out the stitches.” 

“What shall I do about lunch?” said Emmy Lou. 

“Anything except ask me to eat it,” said Isabella, sit- 
ting on the edge of the 


il'The moment of decision 
had come for Emmy 
Lou. She knew what 
she should say and 
she could not say it. 


bed with her head be- 
tween her hands while 
Jeanne put on her 
stockings. “I can’t re- 
member who I asked 
so there’s no way to 
call it off. Tell Barker 
to set a buffet in the 
garden and do your 
best to dispense true 
Gallopolis hospitality. 
I suggest silver fizzes. 
They’ll need ’em. 

“Jeanne, get a stretch- 
er to take me to my 
car. Oh, yes, my little 
white dove, I asked Ben 
Avery. He’s a bachelor 
— a little dull, but he’s 
a first-class camera- 
man drawing a large 
salary and you might 
do something about 
him.” 

“I don’t want to do 
anything about him,” 
said Emmy Lou, man- 
aging to hold her lips 
steady. 

“He hasn’t any sense 
of humor,” said Isabella 
wearily. 

She went out and 
came back hurriedly 
frowning. 
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arai/’ 
she said. “I asked Tony 
Durango. He was sober. 
He’ll come.” 

Emmy Lou said noth- 
ing, but her cheeks had 
grown softly pink. Isa- 
bella looked at her with eyes that 
slowly focused. 

“Is he your pet movie idol or 
something?” she asked harshly. 

“No,” said Emmy Lou, “not ex- 
actly. I liked him in pictures. I 
guess everyone does. We used to 
have all his pictures in Gallopolis. 
I didn’t see him at the party.” 

“He wasn’t there,” said Isabella. 
“I — he telephoned me last night af- 
ter I got home. Tell him I’m sorry. 
And for heaven’s sake, don’t do a 
dive off the deep end about that 
fellow. He wouldn’t marry the most 
beautiful woman in the world if she 
had fifty million and heart disease. 

“Every woman in Hollywood, mar- 
ried and single, has been trying to 
land him ever since he arrived and 
the place is littered with the re- 
mains. The woman doesn’t live 
who can resist Tony.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Emmy Lou 
steadily. “I ( Cont . on page 207) 
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GjCouncil of the “Big Four” at the Peace Conference: 

M. Clemenceau and President Wilson before the 

of the government, and yet he is always meddling, to 
the great disgust of Clemenceau. At the Conference 
today the President said Lloyd George spoke of a mes- 
sage which he had sent to the Italian people via one 
of the newspapers. 

At this time it was most unfortunate, for it stated 
that the Latin races should hold together now, and 
alluded to the close racial ties binding the French and 
Italians. Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, was at 
the Conference, and Clemenceau, who heard this, evi- 
dently for the first time, fairly stiffened in his chair 
and turned and glared at Pichon, and asked if it was 
true, and then said it was odd that he had to hear it 
for the first time from the English! 

The President feels that it is a grave discourtesy to 


Paris — 11 Place des Etats-Unis. 

T ) April 28, 1919. 

oday ■ went with Mrs. 

Wilson to a plenary session of the 
Peace Conference. As a spectacle it 
was interesting to see the delegates 
and how they are seated and the room 
in which they sit, but the session itself 
was singularly dull. Everyone had ex- 
pected it to be full of sensation, for 
the President said in going over he 
had almost forgotten the Italian ques- 
tion in the trouble the Japanese are 
giving, and he feared the session might 
be stormy. 

The Japanese delegate was very 
mild, only serving notice that the race 
question would come up again. The 
delegate from Uruguay made an excel- 
lent and very short speech. 

The President in commenting on it 
tonight said that Uruguay in its leg- 
islation and laws is the most advanced 
country in the world, and he said he 
wrote a little note to the delegate 
complimenting him on what he said, 
which bore out the reputation his 
country enjoyed. Leon Bourgeois 
spoke. The President said he had 
heard the same matter discussed at 
all the meetings of the committee to 
draft the League of Nations, and Colo- 
nel House, who came over to speak to 
us, said he had calculated that Bour- 
geois had consumed ten hours of the 
time of the Conference in repeating 
the same thing. The President said 
that Clemenceau said of him, when 
questioned how Bourgeois had ever 
happened to be Prime Minister— he, 

Clemenceau, was making ministries fall so fast that the 
supply of men had run out! 

When Mr. Bourgeois was speaking no one paid any 
attention to him. He droned on and on; delegates went 
around and visited friends, and some went out and 
visited the tea table banked up at the end of another 
room. Everything is adjourned for tea. Mrs. Wilson 
tells the President she knows people will think him 
stingy because he never gives any teas when people 
meet here at the house, whereas it is the rule elsewhere, 
but he says they lose too much time. 


Paris, May 1, 1919. 

The President is being wearied by Poincare. Consti- 
tutionally he has no right to interfere in any affairs 
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began to 
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which tried the 



demonstrations and stopped all the 
street railways and underground. We 
did drive down with the President 
when he went to the Quai d’Orsay to 
a conference, and it looked quite war- 
like to see the bridge leading to the 
Place de la Concorde guarded by 
soldiers. 

Paris, May 4, 1919. 

Nothing much to record yesterday. 
The place, of course, is seething over 
the Chinese question. Mrs. Wilson 
said the President has not been able 
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Mr. Lloyd George, Signor Orlando, 
fVilson home in Paris, May, 1919. 
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him and to America. It would have been a perfectly 
proper message at any other time but this, but now 
it is a direct challenge to America. I do not hear quite 
so much now of what is going on because conversation 
has to be guarded at the table. 


I know what will probably 
appear in a few days — that the Japanese question had 
to be compromised. I feel sure the President feels very 
uneasy and fears the situation will be misunderstood 
and badly viewed. I imagine he has gone contrary to 
the views of the American delegates on this point. 

Today has been very stupid, for we stayed indoors 
all day. The government was afraid of Socialist 


to sleep from worry over it. He feels the question is not 
precisely the same as Fiume, since the Japanese had 
taken Shantung, which he thought they would ad- 
minister better than the Chinese. 

He feared the Italians, Japanese, Russians and Ger- 
mans would make an alliance. Then where would we 
be? He felt he would rather (Continued on page 212) 
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o ■■ that: mem- 
orable November night when Mike disclosed the fact 
that he was one of those gentlemen who prefer blondes, 
Joan Sawyer was precisely twenty-eight. At that 
advanced age, Joan had been twice a bridesmaid but, 
in her own words, had yet to take the parachute jump 
herself. 

Incidentally, she was not a blonde, which presumably 
let her out with Mike. But she was not referring to 
him, but to matrimony in general when: 

“I know it’s terrible,” she admitted to her mother. 
“Here I am with one foot practically in the Home for 
Aged and Decrepit Gentlewomen and not a man in 
sight. But what would you have me do about it — 
advertise?” 

This was earlier that same memorable November 
night. It being her birthday, her mother had given 
her two pairs of silk stockings — and a third degree. 

Joan accepted the former and tried to escape the 
latter. 

“They’re going to be ever so useful,” she assured her 
mother, admiring the stockings, “and I’ll do my best 
to make them ornamental.” 

But her mother was not to be sidetracked. “It seems 
only yesterday that you were just a baby,” she an- 
nounced wistfully. 

Joan knew what was coming next. “And now it’s 
time I had babies of my own?” she suggested helpfully. 
4S 


“Joan!” protested her mother — and Joan got the idea. 
Nice girls did not mention such things to their mothers. 

“Sorry,” apologized Joan, though she wasn’t. “I 
thought that was what you meant.” 

It was, of course, and they both knew it. 

“I was only twenty-two when you were born,” her 
mother always reminded her. Hopefully, when Joan 
was only twenty-two; anxiously, when Joan was twenty- 
five; reproachfully ever since. 

Tonight Joan hoped to cut the preliminaries short. 
She wanted to bathe and change before dinner. After 
dinner she must rush off to a boxing match. At least 
that’s the way Joan referred to it. But: 

“You — you mean a p-prize fight?” her mother had 
stuttered incredulously, the first time Joan had gone. 

That should not have surprised her. Joan had always 
been incalculable. 

To begin with, her mother had never wanted Joan to 
work, even though there were obvious reasons why Joan 
should, the chief being Joan’s father. He was over fifty; 
he had had to scrimp to send Joan to college and it was 
evident that he could not support Joan in the manner 
to which she was determined to become accustomed. 

Even Joan’s mother realized that. But it had seerped 
to her that Joan might take the library course. “There’s 
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But Joan could and did do just that. She considered 
herself darned lucky to get a job so quickly. Her mother 
might think Joan could pick and choose, but Joan 
knew better. 

Aside from that, the job appealed to her. Or perhaps 
it was Mike. 

To begin with, Mike wasn’t much older than Joan, 
and so far as manner went, there was more than a 
touch of D’Artagnan to him, mentally as well as phys- 
ically. 

Earlier, he had been a newspaperman. He had 
become a fistic impresario mainly because he saw 
money in that, and because he had a healthy human 
appetite for money. 

Mike could and sometimes did wear a Tux with 
eclat. He could also talk like a Harvard man, which 
was not surprising— he was. 


that anybody would be- 
lieve that at times. Mike was temperamental. Now and 
then, he would clamor for Joan. 

“Take a letter!” he would command. 

“Say, you lineal descendant of Jesse James,” he would 
begin, while Joan busied herself with pothooks, “where 
do you think you are headed, asking forty percent for 
that lap dog of yours? The only trick he knows is how 
to lie down and play dead. The only thing he’s got in 
his gloves are hangnails. I try to do you a favor and 
you try to gyp me.” 

And so on, sulphurously. Ending up with something 
like: 


CL Joan’s contact with Mike’s 
blonde had been brief, but the 
episode rankled. The way 
Gloria had looked her over. A 
deliberate, insulting appraisal. 


such a nice atmosphere to a library,” she had pointed 
out. 

Joan had agreed and taken the secretarial course. 

Her mother had been disappointed. Her ideas of how 
a private secretary spent her days had been garnered 
from the movies and — well, that wasn’t the sort of thing 
she’d care to have Joan do. 

But the worst was yet to come. 

Joan, bursting out of college with a diploma, had a 
job within a week. With Mike, whose preference for 
blondes was then an unknown factor. 

Even Joan had been a bit overwhelmed at the pros- 
pect of breaking the news about Mike’s business to her 
mother. 

“What does Mr. Wayne do?” her mother had asked, 
at once. 

Mike had been born Wayne and christened Myrick. 
But everybody called him “Mike.” 

“Well, he’s a promoter,” Joan had begun. 

It was not an auspicious start. To her mother, “pro- 
moter” had but vague connotations and these suggested 
something akin to second-story work. Robbing widows 
of their savings and all that. 


-L on mean he — sells stocks?” 
asked her mother, thinking of oil stocks. 

“Not exactly. He — well, he promotes boxing matches.” 

“Boxing matches?” echoed her mother. “Of course 
you don’t mean p-prize fights?” 

Joan didn’t, exactly. Yet there was no question but 
that Mike’s talents were devoted to the staging of 
spectacles in which gladiators endeavored to knock their 
adversaries cold for a cash honorarium. This, however, 
was but one side of it. The other was that boxing was 
becoming big business. But try to make Joan’s mother 
see that! 

“You simply can’t dream of doing such a thing,” she 
assured Joan. 

Nor could anyone blame her. Imagine telling mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Aid what Joan was doing now! 


“I’ll give you thirty-seven and one-quarter percent 
for that flop-house candidate of yours and not one red, 
pink or cerise cent more.” 

Mike would glower savagely. “Shoot it through,” he 
would bark. 

Ten minutes later the letter would be on his desk. 
As follows: 

I am sorry to say that I consider your figure of forty 
percent exorbitant. Especially as the last time your man 
showed here he made a poor impression. To be frank, 

I thought I was doing you a favor in giving him another 
chance. 

If he is in good condition, ready to put up a first-class 
performance, I might give you thirty-seven and one- 
quarter percent. That, however, is absolutely my best 
offer. 

And Mike, having let off steam, would grin and sign it. 
In brief, Joan was God’s gift to Mike. He was a 
human dynamo, she the lubricant that prevented burnt- 
out bearings. She was the guardian of his memoran- 
dums, his appointments and his telephone numbers. 
She sent his telegrams, engaged railroad accommoda- 
tions and did his shopping. 

And she loved it. She had a darned good job, and an 
exciting one. 

When Mike staged an exhibition it ran to big money. 
And it was all a gamble. An outdoor show depended 
on the weather, for instance. Yet Mike always came 
through, somehow. He had cleaned up $26,000 in four- 
teen weeks of ball-park matches this last summer. 
His net yearly income never dropped under $30,000. 

The mental attitude of such a man does not run to 
niggardliness. He paid Jq&n fifty dollars a week. And 
he was prodigal in other ways. Especially at Christmas. 

The very first year he had given her a platinum wrist 
watch. And he had selected it himself — she had done 
all the rest of his Christmas shopping. 

“Why, it’s simply lovely!” she had managed to as- 
sure him. 

Yet, “Good Lord, what will Mother say?” had been 
in her mind even as she thanked him. 

Joan’s mother believed that no nice young man would 
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give a girl a platinum wrist watch unless his attentions 
were serious — or dishonorable. No use trying to make 
her believe that Mike was just incredibly boyish. 

“You may say it means absolutely nothing,” her 
mother had maintained stubbornly, “but just the same 
/ think- 

“Oh, perhaps it doesn’t mean absolutely nothing,” 
Joan had inserted frivolously. “Perhaps it’s a hint 
for me to be on time mornings.” 

“On time mornings — after the way you work nights!” 
her mother had snorted, outraged. 

Nights such as this one in November when Joan was 
twenty-eight. Joan simply had to be on the job, poised 
and calm and efficient in the midst of the last-minute 
activities. 

She wouldn’t even have come home tonight had it not 
been her birthday. 

And now her mother was delaying her. To her 
mother birthdays were milestones. 

“Don’t you intend ever to marry?” she finally de- 
manded, direct for once. 

“Maybe — but it takes two to make a marriage,” Joan 
reminded her. “And though I hate to admit it, I do 
not spend my days dodging the relentless male. In 
fact, eligible young men are scarce and apt to run 
if anybody or anything suggests marriage to them 
nowadays. Believe it or not, you have to pursue them.” 

“I’m sure I never pursued your father,” her mother 
assured her with dignity. 

“Of course not. But then you were irresistible.” 

“I wasn’t! But I didn’t spend all my time with my 
nose buried in business.” 

“Such a nice nose,” remarked Joan, kissing it. “It 


For the Love o/Mike 

was sweet of you to give me one like it for my very 
first birthday present.” 

But her mother was not to be cajoled. “The trouble 
with you is that you are content to be practically a 
slave to that Mr. Wayne of yours.” 

“He’s not at all my Mr. Wayne,” Joan cut in deftly. 
“And Mike’s no slave driver. If he were I’d have quit 
him long ago. He’s lovely to me.” 

H er mother wavered for a 
second. Then, “I’ve sometimes wondered, Joan, if— if 
you ” 

“Don’t wonder!” Joan advised her. “If you had ever 
seen Mike you’d know that he has no more time for 
romance than a whirling dervish. He’s all business.” 

And she believed it — at six o’clock this November 
evening. Mike in love with anybody? Not Mike! He 
was too busy. At least that was Joan’s idea of it — until 
she met Mike’s blonde. 

Escaping at last from her mother, she had turned 
her admirable nose back toward the city. The night 
was soft, balmy for November. The stars were veiled 
and the sky, luminous with the reflected light of the 
city, forecast rain. But the show was indoors, of course. 
The advance sale had been reasonably good but the 
last-minute sales would tell the story. 

“The ring-side seats help pay the expenses but it’s 
the galleries that turn red ink into black,” was the way 
Mike phrased it. 

Tonight, the galleries would be full. Joan realized 
that as she joined the jostling crowd outside and felt 
relieved — and glad. In one way, it made no difference 



d^“fVell?” asked Billie. Gloria knew 
what she meant. “Oh, Mike all but 
got down on his knees. I had to prom- 
ise to marry him to put him out of 
his misery.” “Kind of you! But isn’t 
it nice that he can support you in a 
style to which you are quite willing 
to become accustomed?” gibed Billie. 
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her had been, “You might occasionally put something 
where I can find it when you’re late.” 

For that Joan had forgiven him. He had been edgy 
for days. Strain, she supposed. 

Tonight, the first thing he’d say probably would be, 
“Well, I told you all the people in the world didn’t lose 
their money in the stock market, didn’t I?” 

He had told her no such thing. He had worried. 
But she wouldn’t so remind him — not being married 
to him. 

But she was wrong. What Mike said was: 

“Oh — er — were you looking for me?” 

Naturally she had been. But she hadn’t intended to 
intrude. She had glimpsed Mike’s head and sped toward 
him. She had seen that he was speaking to somebody 
but she never dreamed it was somebody special. 

It was his expression that 
made her realize what she had 
interrupted. Mike was plainly 
bemused, bewitched, beglam- 
oured. Obviously, by the tall, 
cool — very cool — blonde he was 
engaged with. Or engaged to, 
for all Joan knew. He wanted 
to be, anyway, she could see. 

“Er — this is my private secre- 
tary, Gloria,” Mike explained. 

“Oh, of course!” drawled 
Gloria. 

She had a lovely voice. Joan 
granted her that, even as she 
was willing to grant that Gloria 
was stunning as she stood there 
with her lovely head bared, a 
velvet evening wrap pulled 
around her shoulders. 


to her. One flop or even several would not extinguish 
Mike. She’d still have her job. But she was close 
enough to Mike to know his business and — she thought 
— his emotions at that moment. 

“He’ll be ready to kiss me,” was the way she summed 
her thought up, happily. 

This was purely metaphorical, of course. He would 
certainly be riding on the crest of what promised to be 
a big success, but at the same time he would be engulfed 
by a thousand last-minute details, wondering where 
she was and probably fuming a bit. She had not seen 
fit to mention the fact that this was her birthday. 
Mike was spectacular enough at Christmas — his way of 
repaying her for many things, such as his occasional 
bursts of irritation. 

This morning, for instance, his birthday greeting to 


W.-ii » Joan could 
see how Mike might fall for her. 
“A man would!” Joan assured 
herself, almost viciously. 

But not at the moment. 
Somebody had to be on the 
job and Mike was not tonight. 
Gloria filled his thoughts. 

It was not until midnight, in 
fact, that Joan, abed but not 
asleep, had a chance to consider 
Gloria as she felt Gloria should 
be considered. 

Gloria? “lill bet she wasn’t 
born with that name,” Joan as- 
sured herself. 

Her contact with Mike’s 
blonde had been brief, but 
the episode rankled. The way 
Gloria had looked her over. A 
deliberate, subtly insulting ap- 
praisal. 

“As if she were some young 
Roman aristocrat and I some- 
thing imported from Carthage,” 
fumed Joan. “And how does 
she get that way?” 

All Joan knew about Gloria 
was what her eyes had told her. 
They assured her that Gloria 
was trying to put something 
over. Atmosphere — society stuff 
probably. 

“And of course, that being so 
you’re simply not her social 
equal,” Joan reminded Joan. 
And added, “But just the same 
I was more suitably dressed 
than you were, Gloria, every- 
thing considered.” 

Behind that was the memory 
of the way Gloria had appraised 
her attire. Joan had done some 
surveying (Cont. on page 108 ) 
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J.he old man and me 

think the same way about life. We both have the same 
likes and dislikes. Life wouldn’t be worth living for 
either of us if it wasn’t for duck shooting. That’s the 
only thing that interests us. 

After all, it is the only thing that’s worth doing. 
Something or other is always happening to keep our 
life from being ideal. 

Life is full of disappointments. Bright sunshiny days 
are terrible for us. We always hope and pray 
that opening day will be gray and cloudy 
and cold, with snow flurries and ice; it 
often happens that it’s warm and bright 
and clear. If that isn’t heartbreak- 
ing, I don’t know. what is. 

I don’t know what is 
more complete than to have 
it come off freezing the 
night before the season 
opens. 

There is a hard white 
frost that crunches under 
the old man’s boots when 
we start out at three o’clock. 

The night is pitch-black 
and our breath shows white 
in the light of the match 
when the old man lights 
his pipe. How sweet it 
smells! Ma and the girls 
don’t think the old man’s 
pipe smells sweet: they 
won’t let him smoke in the 
house. I think it’s the 
nicest smell that there is, 
on a cold morning. 

We go down and stow 
the bags of blocks and the old shotgun in the boat, 
and the old man pats my head and says, “Looks like 
a perfect morning, eh, boy?” 

Then I wag my tail and give him a whine of hap- 
piness. 

The thin skim-ice cracks as we push the bast out, 
and he rows through the channel to the open water, 
where we get out to the island. The ice cracks and 


chuckles again as the bow of the boat pushes into the 
grass. 

Then we go up and fix the blind where summer has 
made repairs necessary. 

It’s remarkable the way the old man can see in the 
dark. Most humans are helpless unless they have light, 
but the old man is a genuine duck hunter and he can 
see as well as I can, or perhaps as well as a cat. 

Then we row out again to set the decoys. Now, when 
it comes to setting decoys, the old man is a past master. 
He can place them so you would think they were flocks 
of happy, contented ducks feeding in the lea. and 
not just a lot of anchored wooden blocks. 

The old man makes all his decoys: he cuts 
and carves and paints them so they look 
more natural than real ducks. That’s 
what he does all summer: works 
in the little tool shop, whit- 
tling and gluing and 
painting and var- 
nishing. 

Ma and the 
girls are 
always 


com- 
plain- 
ing about 
him not be- 
ing ambitious and 
not wanting to work 
and amount to some- 
thing. 

Making decoys is as good a way 
as I know of to spend the time be- 
tween open seasons. . 

After the blocks are set, we pull the boat 
up in the grass and then we settle down in the 
blind to wait for sunup and the first flight. By this 
time, the drizzle has turned to a fine snow, and ice has 
formed on the open water, leaving a channel where the 
decoys are anchored. 

It starts to get light in the east when the snow 
begins. Then, with a whirl of wings, a sheldrake piles 
into the blocks. 

We don’t shoot fish ducks, so the old man lets me 
bark and the sheldrake leaves. 

Then a pale light starts up, but the low-hanging gray 
clouds won’t let it through. 

Down we lie as a flock of black ducks come over low. 
They see the decoys and circle, and in they sail with 
wings banked and feet out. The old man stands up 
before they settle. 
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The flock sees him, and with a squawk they start to 
climb to make it difficult. “Bang!” goes the gun, and 
feathers fly, and a duck comes down headfirst. Then he 
gives them the other barrel, and down comes number 
two, both clean hits. 

The old man won’t take easy shots, and he seldom 
cripples them. 

“Fetch ’em,” says he, and out I go. The water is ice- 
cold but that’s what I like. I swim out and retrieve the 
ducks. 

Then I shake the water from my coat, and down 
we go in the blind again to wait for the next 
flock. 

What I have just described is a perfect sun- 
rise, but they are not all like that. Sometimes 
it’s mild with no wind or rain or snow, and then 
we sit all day and never once fire the gun. At 
that, those days are nice because it’s duck 
hunting and we are out doing it. 

■I suppose everybody has to have a great 
tragedy in his life. The old man and I have 
had ours, and it was mighty painful. I thought 
for a while that the old man would break under 
it, but he stood it and came through like a duck 
hunter. 

Our tragedy had to do with the place we 
used to own. It was a grand place; the house 
wasn’t much but it would do. Ma and the girls 
hated the place and were always yapping about 
how terrible it was. But the old man and I 
loved it. 

The land took in a big shallow bay and a 
few acres of swamp. The wild rice grew all 
around for the ducks to feed on, and there were 
rushes and high water weeds where the ducks 
nested. 

o ■at in the middle 

of the bay was an island where we had our 
blind. It was perfect duck country and it made 
life sweet for us. There had often been men 
coming around and wanting to buy the place. 

Ma and the girls were always after the old 
man to sell and move up into town, where it 
would be more comfortable for them and they 
could go to the pictures and see life. But the 
old man wouldn’t sell, because where on earth 
could we find such good hunting so close to 
home? 

Ma and the girls made it pretty miserable 
for us every time the old man turned down 
any offers. They didn’t like duck hunting. 

They said it was a waste of time, and that if 
the old man wouldn’t be so shiftless they could 
have fine clothes and an automobile. You see, 
they had never been duck hunting, and they 
didn’t know. 

It looked as if it was going to be a good sea- 
son that fall. The bay had been full of ducks. 

There was a fine crop of wild rice and the cold 
came early. 


We looked forward to rare sport, when, to our disap- 
pointment, they discovered oil on the place next to 
ours, and a big oil company came over and offered the 
old man so much money for our place that he was 
speechless, and Ma and the girls spoke up and 
said, “Yes.” 

Then the old man decided that he couldn’t be selfish. 
All that money would give Ma and the girls fine clothes 
and automobiles, so he signed. Then the company came 
with machinery and put up a derrick and got an oil 
gusher and the oil on the water drove all the ducks 
away. 

Now the old man and me have to travel all over the 
country to find good duck shooting. 

That’s how the great tragedy came into our lives. 
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‘Fetch ’em,” the old man says, and 
I swim out and retrieve the ducks. 
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The Story So Far: 

-IV«>' Schmidt, of Baymiller 
Street, Cincinnati, was branded during 
the various stages of her girlhood as boy 
crazy; fly; swift; fresh; gay; even fast. 

“Ray lets the boys get fresh with her,” 
was the indictment of her neighbors, 
even before she had put up her hair and 
dropped her skirts. It was well known 
along Baymiller that old Adolphus 
Schmidt did not even try to keep his 
daughter off the streets; that he let her 
“run wild,” as the saying went. 

It was not strange, therefore, that in 
the Cincinnati of the Gay ’90 ’s, when 
she was eighteen, Ray should be going 
unchaperoned into Over-the-Rhine cafes 
with the traveling salesmen who con- 
stantly came into her father’s small shop 
where trimmings and dressmaking find- 
ings were sold to the frugal housewives 
of the neighborhood. Nor was it strange 
that these men, who found the “stylish” 

Ray Schmidt a dashing companion for 
late evenings over mugs of foaming beer, 
should inevitably ask for favors more 
intimate than the kisses she so willingly 
bestowed. 

Not that the kisses of any man had 
ever really mattered to Ray, but the im- 
pulse to please was part of her very tex- 
ture. She had, indeed, confessed this 
fact to Kurt Kesseler when he asked her 
to marry him. Kurt was the only man 
who had ever spoken of marriage to Ray. 

He owned a small bicycle repair shop and 
had many times proposed to her, but it 
was only after her father’s sudden death 
during the early morning hours of a cold 
November dawn that Ray seriously con- 
sidered marrying Kurt. 

His desire to care for her touched the 
girl, but she was afraid to marry. 

“You haven’t been waked up yet,” he 
told her, when she confessed her fear. 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,” she an- 
swered. “What if it should come after 
I’d married you?” 

But Kurt was willing to take the 
chance and content to wait until Ray should make up 
her mind. So Ray continued to live in the old house on 
Baymiller, with her stepmother, once the widow Tagen- 
horst, and Freda, her blond, childish stepsister, who was, 
in reality, three months older than Ray and infinitely 
more evil-minded; and Marshall, a married stepbrother 
who had come from Youngstown at the first hint of his 
mother’s inheritance of old Adolph’s effects. 

The Tagenhorsts had taken all that Adolph left, since 
he had made no will, and Ray, broken-hearted at his 
death, had refused to quarrel over his meager estate. 
The old house on Baymiller, where she had been born, 
went to the Tagenhorsts, and all the familiar furniture 
and even Adolph’s personal trinkets— his watch and his 


cane — went into tnose alien nanas. Kay, 
dazed with her grief, continued in the 
little shop — now taken over by one Heyman Heymann. 

It was not until the May following her father’s death 
that Ray again thrilled to life and living. In May, on a 
night when Kurt was awaiting her at home, Ray drove 
to the C H and D Station with Bakeless, a salesman 
from New York. In front of the station, on that warm 
May night, Ray met for the first time Walter Saxel, a 
young man whose heavy black eyebrows were the shape 
of Mercury’s wings. 


W hy do you want to go home?” Saxel asked, 
after an introductory argument as to destina- 
tion. “You can always go there.” 



Ray laughed the first 
laugh of what was to be 
her perpetual delight in his smallest saying. Kurt lay 
on her mind, but remotely now. 

“I’ll have to telephone the grocery store at our corner. 
One of the boys there will take a message for me to 
somebody waiting on our porch — tell him I can’t be 
home.” 

“That is precisely what corner grocers are for.” 

“Do you always get what you want this easily?” 

“I have never wanted anything this badly, so I don’t 
know.” 

There was a sticky, pleasant quality about his voice, as 
if it wanted to cling. 

“Tell you how we are going to do it. I’m going to 
break my supper engagement too, only I’ll have to write 


a note and send it out by messenger. We’ll drop oil 
here at the Burnet House, and get ourselves fed. 
Hungry?” 

Time and time again, in later years, she was to recall 
to him this evening, when she followed up within the 
hour a meal at Mengelberg’s, which had satiated her, 
with double sirloin steak, accordion potatoes and tutti- 
frutti ice cream at the Burnet House. 

“Funny that I’ve never seen you around town,” she 
said to him across a table in a dining room of heavy 
drapes and crystal chandelier. A candle burned under 
a pink shade and women in dolmans, with bare shoul- 
ders rising broadly from their eighteen-inch waists and 
aigrettes waving in their Psyche knots, arrived and de- 
parted across the heavily carpeted floors. The men were 
a miscellaneous lot, a few of them in black broadcloth 
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with white planks of shirt front, but most of them, like 
Saxel, in sack suits. 

“Fact of the matter is, Ray — you don’t mind if I call 
you ‘Ray,’ do you? — I live in Hamilton. Ever been to 
Hamilton?” 

Had she ever been to Hamilton? How’s Strobel’s? 
And the St. Charles and Howland’s and Mosler Safe 
Works? Ever been to Lindenwood Grove? Did she 
know Hamilton! 

“Well, that’s fine. I live there with my mother in the 
house where I was born.” 

She was right. The thought had struck her from 
the first that he might be Jewish. Yessir, he was 
one of those high-class Jewish boys. The mother de- 
termined it. They lived at home, those Jewish fellows 
did. His gray eyes and nice shiny black hair and little 
mustache were what gave the hint, although he might 
have been Italian. 

“So you live in Hamilton?” 

“Guess that’s the way you’d put 
it, but I work down in the city. 

Clerk in the First National.” 

The thought trailed through her 
mind: First bank clerk I’ve ever 
known. Nice. Clean. 

“Takes me a full hour coming and 
going. My next move, I guess, will 
be to try to pry my mother out of the 
old house and move her down to the 
city. Girl like you makes a man 
realize what he’s missing in a small 
town.” 

“Oh, yes, I know all about you 
fellows and what you miss!” 

Those high-class Jewish boys were 
all of a stripe. Ray had known one 
— Arthur Metzger. Father owned 
Metzger Jewelry Store. 


Known you about forty minutes and feel jealous be- 
cause you’re not spending the evening with me.” 

“Well, sir, you’ll think I’m talking through my hat, but 
I’m going to do something I’ve never in my life done 
before. Call up a girl like Corinne Trauer at the last 
minute and tell her I can’t come along until later.” 

“Corinne Trauer! I know her! She’s been in our 
store. Blonde. Pretty. Kind of fat.” 

“That’s Corinne. Her uncle is Felix Friedlander of 
Friedlander-Kunz, the New York bankers. Her mother 
was a Friedlander.” 

There was that solid thing again. 

“What if she were to find out that you were wasting 
your time with a shikksa?” 

He threw back his head and laughed. “Where did 
you get that!” 

“I may be a goy, but I know what ‘shikksa’ means.” 


A 

xXrthiir was 

one of the best fellows in the world. 
Not a suave, good-looking type like 
this one. But a good spender. Kind of 
boy gave a girl the best of everything. 

But one night, in a burst of con- 
fidence, he told her what she had 
suspected. With the Jewish fellows 
of his class, girls were divided into 
two classes: “shikksas” and the girls 
they would marry. Ray was a “shik- 
ksa.” Out of his class, and out of his 
faith, and out of his reckoning, ex- 
cept as the kind of girl with whom 
he could have a good time. He 
taught her a few phrases like “shik- 
ksa,” “goy,” “Battsimer.” It was his 
great joke to make her repeat these 
words that sat so oddly on her lips. 

“What are you, Ray? Go on; say 
it again. It sounds cute.” 

“I’m a goy.” 

But something leaden dropped 
heavily into her conscience as she 
sat there in the Burnet House op- 
posite Walter Saxel. 

“I ran down to the city this eve- 
ning after spending Sunday up in 
Hamilton with my mother, in order 
to visit a friend of mine on Rich- 
mond Street.” 

“A girl?” 

“A young lady.” 

Of course. One of those well-to- 
do Jews in the stone fronts on Rich- 
mond Street. If a fellow like Saxel 
called on one of those girls, you just 
bet it was a “young lady.” Ray 
classified as “goy.” 

“Don’t let me detain you.” 

“Now, Ray, was that nice?” 

It wasn’t. “I’m sorry. Funny, now. 
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“You’re a darling. But I didn’t know the map of 
Jerusalem was on my face.” 

“It isn’t. You might be Eyetalian.” She knew better 
than that! Italian, of course, but everyone around her 
said “Eyetalian.” 

“Then how did you know?” 

“The way you talk about living up in Hamilton with 
your mother.” 

“n 

JL/« you have to belong to 
the Plum Street temple in order to live at home with 
your mother?” 

“No; but you boys arer almost all that way. I like it.” 

“Ray, I want to see a lot of you.” 

“You’ve a funny way of showing it.” 

“Why? You mean because I have to show up at the 


Trauers’ later in the evening? You’re a sensible girl. 
You ought to understand a thing like that.” 

“I do. It’s just— I don’t know what’s come over me.” 
“It’s because you like me, Ray. I like you. If you 
don’t want me to go to the Trauers’, I am not going 
to the Trauers’.” 

“But I do.” 

“But I thought you just said ” 

“Never mind what I just said. I live two blocks from 
Richmond Street, where the Trauers live. You can 
take a Colerain car with me.” 

“But I am all ready to send another note out that 
I can’t make it at all tonight.” 

“You don’t do things that way.” 

“Why do you say that?” he said half querulously. 
“Because you don’t. You’re solid. I like it.” 

“Too deep for me,” he said and ran his hand over 

the thatch of his smooth 
black hair and took up 
the waiter’s check. High- 
class Jewish fellows did 
things well. A good 
substantial dinner, for 
which, unfortunately, she 
had no appetite. The 
offer of sauterne, which 
she declined, and then 
light Moerlein’s beer for 
him. Not a foolish spender. 
Those boys weren’t. 

He added up the dinner 
check and picked up a 
five-cent piece off the 
plate when the change 
came, leaving a twenty- 
five cent tip. Plenty, but 
not too much. Just right. 
A boy couldn’t afford many 
Burnet House dinners on a 
bank clerk’s salary. Poor 
fellow, and she had forced 
her dinner, too. 

Well, it wouldn’t happen 
again. Plenty of excel- 
lent eating places Over the 
Rhine, less than half the 
price. She had seen 
the check with the wor- 
ried tip of an eye. Cot- 
elette of lobster, forty 
cents; double sirloin 
steak, sixty cents; tutti- 
frutti ice cream, twenty 
cents. One dollar and 
forty-five cents for din- 
ner for two, with the tip. 
Ruinous! 

He suggested a cab. 
She would not hear of it. 
“Colerain car goes by my 
door and right by your 
corner.” 

“All right, then, if it 
makes you feel any bet- 
ter.” 

“It does. I don’t believe 
in throwing money away.” 

“If you aren’t the might- 
iest nicest girl! I’m going 
to see a lot of you. Only 
you haven’t told me about 
yourself. Guess you live at home and all that?” 

He did not guess anything of the sort. It was his 
way of finding out that she did not live at home. Thank 
goodness, though, the truth of it was that she lived at 
home as much as any Trauer, Moss, Strauss or Littauer 
girl on Richmond Street. She knew them all. They 
came into the store, usually with their mothers. 

Good dressers. Good, but cautious, spenders. Knew 
values. On summer evenings you could see them sit- 
ting on their stoops, talking from house to house. 
Well-kept, secure homes with (Continued on page 135 ) 
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J.he Peter Crosby home 
was one of the show places 
in Riverdale. Motorists, 
driving up from Manhattan, 
always pointed it out to their 
guests, and drove by slowly 
in the hope of getting a peek 
at the notorious young owner. 

Mr. Peter Crosby, Sr., had 
left the house and grounds 
and some odd millions to 
Mr. Peter Crosby, Jr., some 
few years before, and rumor 

had it that the Crosby fortune was melting away as 
fast as the sugar the old man had made would have 
melted in water. The only difference was that young 
Crosby was using alcohol instead of water. 

He evidently believed in a short life and a gay one, 
and being well equipped to carry out his whim, naturally 
had a host of friends who were only too willing to help 
him. Gay laughter floated out through the massive 
hedge that surrounded the estate, and the neighbors 
were shocked at the noisy parties that lasted far into 
the mornings. Orgies, they called them. After a few 
months, however, they noticed that the revelry had sud- 
denly ceased and the Peter Crosby home seemed un- 
usually still of nights. 

The truth of the matter was that Peter Crosby, Jr., 
like many rich young men, found that said orgies and 
friends grew very boring, and after a spell he yearned 
for a different sensation. So, for no reason at all, he de- 
cided to try working to see if there was any kick in that. 

Without much trouble he acquired a job in a broker’s 
office on Fifty-seventh Street, and promptly at nine 
o’clock each morning his chauffeur drove him down to 
work in one of his cars. But after a week this arduous 
labor palled, and young Mr. Crosby began to look around 
for new sensations to conquer. In fact, as he sailed 
merrily along Riverside Drive one sunny summer morn- 
ing on his way to work, he made up his mind that this 
was to be his last day as a wage earner. And then he 
saw a girl. 


She was waiting for a bus, and if all the best descrip- 
tions of beauty were gathered together and only the 
best features of each retained, they wouldn’t have done 
justice to this young lady’s charms. 

Peter looked at her in open admiration as he passed, 
but she never even gave him a tumble, which was sur- 
prising, as the fair sex usually stared with envious eyes 
at his impressive equipage. Peter looked back and saw 
her hop lightly on a bus. 

Peter decided that he wouldn’t quit work just yet. He 
rather liked that trip downtown! 

The next morning he watched anxiously for the girl 
as they whirled down the Drive toward the spot where 
she had stood, but there was no sign of her. A few 
blocks farther, Peter ordered his driver to turn around 
and go back. 


Xhey made the round trip 
exactly seven times before Peter finally saw her, but a 
weather-beaten old car slowed up ahead of them, and to 
Peter’s surprise and disgust, the girl stepped into it. 

So that was the kind of girl she was! Peter felt bit- 
terly disappointed all the rest of the way downtown but 
tried manfully to remember that lots of nice girls ac- 
cepted lifts without utterly ruining their morals or rep- 
utations. 

The next morning Peter informed his chauffeur that 
he would drive himself to work. And Peter did, and to 
his delight saw the young lady standing in her accus- 
tomed place, but his joy was short-lived because, before 
he could reach her, she had hailed a bus. The following 
morning, however, he had better luck. He slowed up in 
front of the girl with a flourish and, doffing his hat 
gallantly, said, “Going downtown?” 

The girl smiled stiffly, said, “No, thank you,” in a soft 
voice and then looked up the Drive as if searching for a 
long-lost brother. There was nothing for young Mr. 
Crosby to do but continue his journey, feeling like a- little 
boy who has been sent away from the table. Reaching 
Seventy-second Street, he was held up in a traffic jam, 
and his astonishment knew no bounds when he glanced 
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at the car beside him and saw her sitting alongside a 
nice-looking old man! 

Now Peter wasn’t gifted with a massive brain but, in 
addition to the odd millions, he had inherited a few of 
his father’s good qualities, and one of them was a keen 
perception, and he realized at once why the young lady 
had refused to ride with him. 

Instead of going to work, Peter turned around and 
went home. Seeking out his chauffeur, he said, “John, 
I want you to buy me the oldest-looking car you can 
find! I want it in good running order, but it must be 
old!” Peter then returned to the house in search of 
some old clothes. 

After looking in vain through a long closet in which 
were hung rows of 
immaculate gar- 
ments for the 
young man about 
town, he grabbed a 
suit of dark mate- 
rial and looked at 
it. It was practi- 
cally new and in 
perfect press so he 
threw it on the floor 
and jumped upon 
it vigorously. 

The next morn- 
ing a strange-look- 
ing vehicle emerged 
from the drive- 
way of the Crosby 
estate. It couldn’t 
have been a minute 
newer than a 1912 
model, and it rattled 
and shook prodi- 
giously. In it sat a 
nice-looking young 
workingman in 
soiled clothes and a 
battered felt hat. It 
turned south on 
two wabbling 
wheels and churnfed 
away in a cloud of 
dust. 

Again the girl 
was waiting and 
when the car chat- 
tered to a rickety 
halt and a battered 
door opened invit- 
ingly, she jumped 
lightly in. 

“How far down 
are you going?” 
said the young 
man. 

“Oh, drop me any place that is convenient,” murmured 
the young lady. “I work on Fifty-seventh Street.” 

“Why, that’s where I work, too!” Peter smiled happily. 

On the trip downtown little was said. Peter didn’t 
want to break the melody that was singing in his heart. 

He dropped her at the corner of Fifth Avenue without 
saying a word, and at her “Thank you so much,” tipped 
his hat deferentially. 


“I know your name, and all about you ! ” the girl con- 
tinued, and her voice was very cold. “You may not 
realize it, but you are a famous young man! I’ve read 
of your wild escapades and parties and the way you 
squander money that you didn’t even earn! Why, only 
yesterday you were held up by an editorial writer as the 
horrible example of the taint that riches leave!” 

“Ah! The Mind-the-Taint Girl!” Peter grinned. 

“You may laugh,” the girl went on in a low monotone, 
“but I work for a living! Saving ten cents car fare 
means a lot to me, but I’m not a professional hitch hiker 
and I don’t ride with wastrels!” 

A deep red appeared upon Peter’s cheeks. He brought 
the car to a jerky stop and, reaching over, opened the 

door without a 
word. The girl 
stepped out and 
Peter rode on. 

Peter spent a 
sleepless night but 
a profitable one. 
He thought a great 
deal, and he real- 
ized that the little 
lady had not only 
said a mouthful but 
a truthful. 
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-e was simply dying to ask 
if he might take her home but he didn’t dare. He just 
sat there, watching the door through which she had dis- 
appeared. 

The next morning Peter left a half-hour earlier and, 
with fluttering heart, parked himself a block above the 
heavenly spot. Then he saw her flitting across the 
Drive and timed his arrival to the second. 

“Well, this is a coincidence!” he cried, with a grin, as 
she got in. 

“Yes, isn’t it!” she murmured stiffly. Then she looked 
at him. “You’re not fooling me at all, you know!” 

Peter almost ran over the curb. “Wh-wh-what?” 


r ne 

other attribute that 
Crosby, Sr., had 
given to his only 
child was a sense 
of humor, and the 
next morning the 
dilapidated car 
chattered down the 
Drive as usual, and 
slowed up oppo- 
site a surprised 
young woman. 

Peter doffed his 
hat politely. “Going 
downtown?” 

The girl looked at 
him coolly. “No, 
thank you!” 

Peter smiled and 
drove on. The fol- 
lowing morning he 
repeated the per- 
formance, and the 
next and the next. 
Unconsciously the 
girl looked each 
morning for the 
rickety car. 

And then, one 

morning, it didn’t appear and the young lady discovered 
to her dismay and disgust that she was wondering if 
anything could have happened to him! In fact, she 
nearly smiled the next morning when she saw him, but 
when he stopped with his usual polite salutation, she 
replied frigidly with her accustomed “No, thank you!” 

Sitting very erect, Peter returned his hat to his head 
and started off down the Drive, with a flourish, but for 
the first time, and for some unaccountable reason, he 
looked back. The Mind-the-Taint Girl was looking 
after him and upon her face there was a broad grin! 
Peter’s heart leaped, as did the car, and there was a 
loud tinny crash as it plunged headlong into a tree. 

With a cry of terror, the girl raced madly down the 
Drive. She arrived in time to see a bedraggled head 
emerge from the wreck. The girl found herself on her 
knees dabbing at his face with a postage-stamp hand- 
kerchief. 

A burly policeman shouldered his way through the 
crowd and, taking out his pad, looked down at Peter 
with a bored expression. “You the owner?” 

Peter grinned and put a torn sleeve around the girl’s 
shoulder. “Yes, sir! I think so!” 


C \,The officer turned from the wreck to Peter. “You 
the owner?” “Yes, sir!” grinned Peter. “I think so!” 
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Po 


oily Cahill (so called because of his abnor- 
mally long, hooked nose) approached the door upon the 
ground-glass panel of which appeared in gold lettering 
the legend: _ _ m „ 

James E. Teller 

Investments 

He rapped twice, paused, rapped once, paused; then 
rapped three times in quick succession. Watch in hand, 
he waited one minute and rapped once. 

Instantly the latch clicked and Polly pushed the door 
open, albeit the person who had unlocked it was invis- 
ible as he stepped into the room, pistol in hand. He 
stood there a moment, uncertain, frightened, realizing 
that the lock had been operated by pressure upon an 
electric button in another room. 

Mysteries always distressed Polly; he had a human 
instinct to run from them. As he turned to run from 
this one the door swung back and the latch clicked again, 
nor could his violent twisting and jerking at the knob 
reopen the door. 

He was trapped. He had come to kill James E. Teller, 
and now all he could do was sit down weakly in the 
visitors’ chair beside Teller’s vacant desk and wait 
to die. 

He sat there half an hour. The telephone, he had 
discovered in the interim, was dead, nor could he reach 
the fire escape from the window. So he laid his pistol, 
with its Maxim silencer, on Teller’s desk and sat there 
rubbing his clammy hands and suffering; for alas, Polly 
was not a brave man, despite the fact that he was a 
professional killer. He had known apprehension any 
number of times, but this was his first experience of 
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abject fear and he 
could not control his 
trembling. And the longer he sat there, the more vio- 
lently he trembled. 

His heart gave a violent leap. Somebody was rapping 
out on the door the same code Polly had employed to 
gain entrance. Polly thrust his pistol in his coat pocket 
and stepped softly to the door; when the latch clicked he 
seized the knob and gave a tug; it was his plan, when 
the door opened, to lower his head, dash out, butt the 
man outside violently in the abdomen, upset him and 
flee down the adjacent stairs. 

The door did not open. Polly waited. Evidently some- 
thing had gone wrong with the electric mechanism that 
controlled the lock — perhaps the person pressing the 
control button would press it again — successfully. 

A voice in back of him said: “Put ’em up!” 

Polly put them up, for he knew he was without ade- 
quate argument; that he would be dead before he could 
get his own gun out again. In the door leading to his 
general office James E. Teller was standing with a short, 
double-barreled, twelve-gauge shotgun in his right hand. 
Polly supposed each barrel contained eleven buckshot, 
and at twelve feet he knew a miss was impossible. 

Teller came closer; from behind, he ran his hands 



cross 


over Polly’s person, removed the latter’s pistol and 
pointed to a chair. “Sit down,” he said pleasantly. 

Polly sat down. 

“So my number’s up, eh?” Teller resumed easily. “You 
shouldn’t attempt a killing job on Friday, because Friday 
is an unlucky day. Sailors do not like to put to sea on 
Friday. But then,” he added, “I suppose you’ve never 
been a sailor. So dear, sweet, kind, noble Lou Pelicano 
sent you, eh?” 

“I’m not talkin’,” Polly managed to mumble. 

“You may live to comb a few gray hairs if you con- 
descend to do a little talking, my friend. Really, there 
is nothing to prevent me from shooting you with your 
own gun, with its cute little silencer, and, later tonight, 
dumping your body out the window into the light well.” 


-Z on go to the devil,” Polly 
muttered. He wanted to be brave and was trying hard, 
but succeeding only in being foolish. 

“I will be patient with you because I see you are a 
fool,” James E. Teller replied. “If you tell me who gave 
you the secret code of knocks for entering my private 
office from the hall I will let you go and never mention 
your indiscretion to a soul. I’m not worried regarding 


you. You’ll get out of town by the first train 
and stay out, Mr. Polly Cahill. You see, I even 
know your name.” 

“I ain’t no snitch,” Polly protested virtuously. 
“Prove it,” said James E. Teller, and got out 
Polly’s gun with the Maxim silencer. “When I 
count ten your light goes out, unless you answer 
my question before I get that deep in elementary 
mathematics. One — two — three — four — five ” 

“Larsen did,” Polly barely whispered. 

Teller pocketed the pistol. “I knew all along you were 
a snitch. You’d cheat if you were playing solitaire. And 
I knew all along it was Larsen. Larsen used to be a sailor 
and he should have warned you against starting work on 
Friday. Poor Larsen! He’s such a dull Swede.” He 
filled and lighted a pipe. “The day before Larsen went 
to Canada to bring down a convoy of liquor trucks for 
me I changed the code of knocks and gave the new code 
to Larsen. 

“I don’t really know why I did that, either. Just a 
hunch. I’m psychic that way. Consequently, when I 
heard you rapping off the new code so confidently, I said 
to myself: ‘Larsen must be back, although I did not ex- 
pect him until late tonight. Guess I’ll play safe.’ 

“So I retreated to my general office, worked the push 
button from there and watched you through my own 
private peephole. I’ve enjoyed watching you disintegrate 
with fear and uncertainty.” Teller shook his head sadly. 
“How terrible to be born without animal courage!” 

“Well, I’ve snitched!” Polly cried, and there was a sob 
of shame in his voice. “What happens?” 

“You run along about your lawless occasions and try 
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C. “You’re a fool!” cried Letty to Teller. 
“It’s time to give up this business, I 
tell you. Your number may be down 
temporarily but it will soon be up 
again. Why must you take the risk?” 
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Come Across 



I had to take when I began dealing in liquor. Lie down 
with dogs and you’ll get up with fleas. I’m an old soldier. 
In France I learned not to worry. Nevertheless, I shall 
be careful. Run along now and draw your check and de- 
posit it before they get me. If you hold the check un- 
til I’m dead the bank will refuse payment and you’ll have 
to wait until my estate is probated.” 

“I’m deeply grateful for all your kindness, Mr. Teller, 
and your check certainly will stabilize life for me. I 
haven’t any friends and no family — indeed, you’re the 
only friend I have.” And Letty’s eyes filled. 

Embarrassed, Teller turned from her, drew a sheet of 
letter paper toward him and commenced to write — his 
will. 

When Polly Cahill reported back to Lou Pelicano, he 
was profuse with details. 

“I think,” said Pelicano, “that you had better go to 
California for a while. I’ll have to put somebody else 
on this job now that you’ve failed, so you ought to be 
ready with an alibi. There ain’t room for me an’ Teller 
in this city; he’s been encroachin’ on my territory. He 
got nine big customers away from me last month, by 
sellin’ cheaper an’ givin’ better goods. So he’s got to 
go. 

“I played him fair. I offered to take him in as a part- 
ner to save trouble, but he sent word to me to jump into 
Lake Michigan. That means war, so war he gets.” 

“Well,” said the philosophical Polly, “if you’re goin’ 
to get him you better get him quick, or he’ll get you. He 
knows you’re after him, an’ it’ll be a case of who gets 
there first with the most guns. He’s a smooth article, 
chief. I’m sorry I had to snitch on Larsen, but I didn’t 
have no out. It was me or Larsen.” 

“Another reason why I got to bump him off before Lar- 
sen gets back. Larsen has to have an out, too, Polly. 
With Teller out of the way I can do business with Larsen. 
No trouble at all.” He tossed Polly a roll of bills. “Well, 
better luck next time, Polly. On your way.” 

Within the hour Lou Pelicano had sent three killers 
after Teller. He gave his orders with the calm assurance 
of a commanding general who knows there is no possible 
chance that he will not be obeyed. He told them what 
to do but, being a good executive, he refrained from tell- 
ing them how to do it'. He demanded results only. Hav- 
ing demanded them, he dismissed the matter from his 
mind. 

Now, Pelicano was crafty and intelligent, but arrogant. 
He was accustomed to warfare and never evaded it, once 
he had made up his mind it was inevitable, but of the 
principles of warfare he knew little. For instance, it 


C [.“Who gave you the secret code of 
knocks for entering my private 
office?” Teller asked Polly. “When 
I count ten your light goes out, 
unless you answer my question. 
One — two — three — four — five ” 


to be a good boy. I think I’ve been very kind to you and 
that you should leave me alone hereafter. At least I 
hope so. Now, Cahill, I loathe people who are too free 
with good advice, but nevertheless I’m going to give you 
some. When Larsen discovers who has betrayed him to 
his boss it’s just going to be too bad for you. So I think 
you would do well to fold your tent like the Arab and 
silently fade away. Do you mind if I keep this gun as 
a souvenir of your delightful visit? No? Thank you so 
much.” 

He went to the door and opened it, and Polly went 
through it like a bush rabbit. 

When # the killer was gone Teller pressed a button and 
his secretary entered. “Letty,” he said, “you’ve been with 
me nine years. You’ve been faithful and brave and fine; 
and now I’m going to give you the customary notice. 
Draw a check for ten thousand to your order and I’ll 
sign it. Just a token of my appreciation of your loyal 
service, Letty.” 

TThe girl stared at him. 

“I don’t understand, Mr. Teller.” 

“Perhaps I should explain. Being secretary to a boss 
bootlegger is no nice job for a nice girl like you, even 
if you never come in contact with the dirt. And part 
of your work is not connected with booze, although 
booze money is at the bottom of it. Now, if you should 
leave my employ you could never say you had been my 
secretary, because that would be a knock, not a boost. 

“You’ve really been damaged, Letty, so you should be 
recompensed, and no thanks to me for doing the decent 
thing either. On second thought, Letty, make the check 
fifteen thousand — ten for social damages and five be- 
cause you’re a peach and I like you.” 

“There’s more back of this than you are willing to 
tell me,” she protested. “Why do you insist on giving 
me the money now?” 

“My number’s up,” he grinned, “so I thought I’d be a 
good Boy Scout and do my one kindly deed for the day 
before I’m bumped off.” 

“Are you worried?” Fright showed in Letty’s eyes. 

“No; I never worry. I knew that was one of the risks 



never occurred to him that the enemy must always 
be presumed to act with discretion. Even the dull- 
witted Larsen would have told him that Teller could 
always be depended upon to act with discretion, 
but unfortunately Larsen was not there to advise 
Pelicano. 


T f li«-n Teller stepped 
out of the elevator that night into the lobby of the 
building where he had his offices, even Letty would 
have failed to recognize him. He was wearing a 
white wig and dark glasses; his clothing was old and 
shabby and he was bent as with age. Also, he walked 
with a limp and leaned heavily upon a blackthorn 
stick. 

At the curb he paused and glanced anxiously up 
and down the street, after the fashion of the aged 
when about to essay a crossing in traffic. He had 
seen, standing in front of the office building, a young- 
man who had once called upon him to seek employ- 
ment as a bodyguard, and he noticed that this young 
man was scanning critically the stream of people 
debouching from the entrance. Obviously, he was 
looking for somebody. 

“Looking for me,” Teller decided. “He’s there to 
point me out to the gorillas engaged to do the job. 
They can’t be far away.” 

He decided they were just across the street, for 
a touring car, with all the curtains down in the 
tonneau, was parked, with the motor idling. Slowly 
and painfully Teller crossed the street to the parked 
car, opened the door and whined to the two men 
inside : 

“Could you gentlemen give a poor old man a dime 
for a cup of coffee?” 

“Sure Mike,” one of the men replied, and handed 
him the coin. “Beat it now, daddy.” 

Teller took a leisurely survey of the pair before 
closing the door. He observed that although it was 
a hot July evening they sat with an auto robe drawn 
over their knees and that something on the seat 
between them protruded outward against the robe. 
“A Tommy gun,” Teller decided, and hobbled off up 
the street. He boarded a street car and went to his 
apartment. 

About ten o’clock his bell rang and his Negro man- 
servant answered it. Larsen was at the door. 

“Come in, Larsen,” Teller called from the living 
room and ran his hand into his deep dressing-gown 
pocket where Polly Cahill’s pistol nestled. He 
smiled at the Swede, who entered and sat 
down opposite him. Larsen had a 
lugubrious air about him. 

“Well?” Teller 
queried. “Did 
you get through 
with the convoy 
all right? You 
look the picture 
of hard luck!” 

“Something slipped,” Larsen replied sadly. “They 
highjacked us last night.” 


“TV 

JL/iiln't you get my wire 
telling you the new route to take?” 

Larsen shook his tow head. 

“That accounts for it,” Teller agreed without ran- 
cor. “Anybody hurt?” 

“No. They got the drop on us and I figured it was 
best to quit. You’ve never cared for a fight — and 
we’ve been lucky a long time.” 

“That’s true. I’m glad none of the boys got knocked 
off. You look tired. Have a drink?” 

“They tied us to trees all night and drove off with 
the trucks. This morning a farmer came out and 
released us. Said he’d had a mysterious telephone 
call, tellin’ him where we were and sayin’ there might 
be some money in it for him if he did us the favor. 
I give him fifty dollars.” 

"Put it in your expense ( Continued on page 171) 
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JLhere was a time when I was a trifle sensi- 
tive about being a yap. On strange hotel registers in 
other years I would inscribe myself with a worldly 
flourish from Cincinnati, when as a matter of fact I was 
a native of Gallipolis, Ohio, some three hundred miles 
away. 

People from big cities awed me completely. In Pull- 
man smokers I would indulge a few whoppers about 
personal experiences in New York when I had never, 
at the time, been east of Pittsburgh. Like so many 
others, I was caught up by the absurd conceit that one 
who did not know his Broadway was an apple-knocking 
clown. 

I’m still far from the polished man of the world. If 
there is an awkward social blunder to be made, I may 
be counted upon to make it expertly. Twenty years of 
coaxing, pleading and threats have not firmly grounded 
the simple table etiquette of removing the spoon from 
the coffee cup. I still forget. 

I lack that utter blaseosity 
that flowers in an immediate flow of delightful small 
talk with unfamiliar dinner companions. Other people 
at parties are forever saying those brilliant things I go 
home wishing I might have said. 

My admiration for the airy persiflage of such con- 
versational wits as Charles Hanson Towne and Michael 
Arlen is profound, and my friendship for them has 
extended over many years. But when I run into them 
at social gatherings I want to flush the janitor out of 
the cellar or sneak off to the kitchen and play rummy 
with the help. 

Alone, each is a joy, but in mixed company they give 
me the fidgets. When Ethel Barrymore sweeps imperi- 
ously into a cafe I want to die, and I’m still hoping 


d,/ have seen countless 
Americans trying to ape 
their British cousins. 



Dorothy Parker is only an imaginary person. All this, 
the psychological extremists would say, indicates a hope- 
less inferiority complex. They are mistaken. 

The truth is that when I think of myself, and that is 
quite often, I am certain in my own mind that I am 
quite a boy. 

But I know also that I am still a yap, and out of the 
welter of many years of foolish mental anguish I have 
further learned we yaps are in the overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

The big mistake we have made is in letting our yap- 
pishness get our collective goat instead of capitalizing 
it into what it is — somewhat of an asset. Where will you 
find a bigger yap than Charles G. Dawes with his pos- 
sum-bellied pipe and Hell-and-Maria talk, who was 
suddenly catapulted into the aristocratic Court of St. 
James’? Yet he made the grade with no effort what- 
ever. 

If there is a more popular American than Will Rog- 
ers, with his unruly forelock, cud of chewing gum and 
chatter of the corral, I have failed to find him. The 
most popular President in my time is the homespun, 
tight-lipped Calvin Coolidge. One of the best-loved 
writing men I know is “Spike” Hunt, and there is not 
a more popular actor than “Chic” Sale. Each is a 
square-toed country boy. 

A yap, as I interpret him, is a person who carries 
with him the aura of his own nativity and cannot shake 
it off if he tries. Looking back, I have reached the stage 
of being heartily ashamed of ever having been ashamed 
that I was born in Plattsburg, Missquri, and reared in 
Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Everybody is more or less a yap in a foreign land, 
but the most conspicuous and self-conscious yap of all 
is the Yankee abroad. I have been watching him this 
past summer. 

This is largely due to the brand of education that 
incites every boy in America to believe firmly he is 
destined to rule at the White House. Right or wrong, 
it has developed a ridiculous self-consciousness. 

I had to cross the ocean many times before learning 
the way to be happy abroad. The formula, had I the 
gumption to accept it years ago, is quite simple. It 
is: Be a yap! And that is merely another way of 
advising you to be yourself. 

There are too many of us who journey to Europe 
with a ready apology on our lips. We try to camouflage 
our naturalness. 

I have seen countless American men and women trying 
to ape their British cousins in London hotel lobbies and 
they are as conspicuous as a Jersey in a Holstein herd. 

It is a cliched observation 
that no person needs to stifle a mounting blush over 
being pure American or feel that Americanism is a badge 
of gawkery. I used to feel all ears and Adam’s apple 
abroad. 

The truth is, I was never noticed. Neither are my 
countrymen. 

The Englishman is the most natural and comfortable 
of all travelers. If he is a cockney, a lord or a jockey 
at home he does not try to be anything else when he 
leaves old Albion. 

The Britisher in New York continues to call his 
hotel elevator a “lift” and steps into it with his 
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spats, monocle, “cheerio” and perfect complacence. 

The American, on the other hand, steps into a London 
hotel lift fearful someone will recognize he was born in 
some out-of-the-way brier patch, that his forbears 
slopped hogs and that he continues to sound his r’s. 

Wherever you go the people you will remember are 
those who indulge the simplicity of being themselves. 
Once at a winter resort in Switzerland, the leading 
hotel, in the seasonal flush of popularity, was filled with 
British, French and American aristocracy and a sprink- 
ling of dukes, duchesses and dowagers. 

There arrived one day 

a typical one-gallused American — a puddle jumper, it 
developed, from the Ozarks. With him were his dowdy 
wife and corn-fed daughter. Their entrance into the 
hotel was a signpl for studied lorgnette lifting and 
behind-the-hand smiles. 

He was a glorified prototype of Sinclair Lewis’ Bab- 
bitt, wearing a Rotarian emblem in his coat lapel, white 
socks sans supporters and a dinner suit that fitted him 
entirely too soon. 

He and the other members of his family were totally 
oblivious of the social barriers. He fretted because he 
could not be served pork chops and hot biscuits. Not 
one of them tried to make social contacts. They were 
blissfully happy — en fcnnille. 

Climbers who had brought trunks of clothes from 
Paris couturieres and pocket-bulging letters of credit 
made no dent whatever. Yet when I left, a week later, 
members of this yokel family were as much a part of 
social activities as though born to the purple. They 
had accomplished with utter naturalness, whereas ele- 
gant four-flushing had failed. 

There is a specious theory that extensive travel will 
iron out the rough places. 

One of the most seasoned 
travelers I know is an 
American who has bar- 
gained with savages in 
wild African jungles, 
slushed through Alaskan 
snows, slept in camphor 
trees in Formosa, lived 
with head-hunters in 
Borneo and cruised to 
all the outer rims of 
the globe. 

He is equally at home 
in Constantinople, 

Shanghai, Berlin, Paris, 

London and New York, 
but he still wears an 
overhead nightshirt and 
carries a huge hunting- 
case watch, and he has 
crossed continents to re- 
turn to his native forks 
of the creek for a mess 
of pig jowls and turnip 
greens. Like most yaps 
he is incurable. 

The editor of New 
York’s ultrasophisticated 
weekly, The New Yorker, 


is Harold Ross, of Aspen, Colorado. The most accom- 
plished boulevardier of New York, Paris and other world 
capitals is the urbane Ben Ali Haggin, born on a farm 
near Lexington, Kentucky. 

The so-called Gold Coast of fashionable Park Avenue 
is, records show, ninety percent outlanders from the 
whistle stops. 

When I yanked myself away from the south end of 
a northbound plow in Missouri to become a migratory 
newspaperman my goal was always the magic metrop- 
olis, New York. Yet the very sound of the name brought 
goose pimples. 

Such stars as Arthur Brisbane, Richard Harding 
Davis, Irvin Cobb, Frank Ward O’Malley, Albert Payson 
Terhune and a dozen others studded the journalistic 
heavens. Park Row was my goal, but for years I was 
unable to tighten up my courage for the plunge. 

Fortuitous circumstances finally landed me there, and 
save for taller buildings and more people I found it 
little different from Gallipolis, Ohio. I have been able 
to appease the rent collector by writing just as infor- 
mally and ungrammatically about the people of New 
York as I wrote about the local folks when I was “the” 
reporter in my jerkwater burg. 

The physical aspects of the yap, of course, have van- 
ished. Owing to the civilizing influence of the movie, 
radio and auto, we no longer see Reuben perched atop 
the rail fence with a wisp of chin whiskers and a strand 
of straw in his mouth. 

|> 

JTeople on Main Street in 
Iowa are about as stylishly dressed as those on Broad- 
way, New York. 

Nor is New York any longer architecturally the hub 
of America. The first completely built modernistic 

church is not on Fifth 
Avenue but in the so- 
called “New York of the 
West” — Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
The most beautiful show 
girls employed to dazzle 
the sophisticates by Zieg- 
feld, Earl Carroll and 
George White are plucked 
from the milk stools at 
the crossroads. 

The yap happily is not 
concealed by the smother 
of outward sophistica- 
tion. To the practiced 
eye, he is always recog- 
nized despite his spats, 
monocle or Bond Street 
clothes. 

And that is as it should 
be. For he has won the 
right to strut and gloat 
a little after being the 
target for hoots so many 
years. 

Another thing you may 
have noticed, the yap is 
usually yapping about 
nothing that matters. 
For instance! 


d ,In a week this yokel 
family’s utter natur- 
alness had overcome 
the social barriers , 
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d ,Sidonie’s confession was 
almost convincing: “ I 
asked Maxine if she had 
seen Barry and she lied,” 
she said, “but 1 pre- 
tended to believe her.” 


The Story So Far: 


Maxine’s body had been discovered in the bungalow 
by her servant, Marzi Barna, and, terrified, he had 
immediately summoned the police. He had told them 
a seemingly straightforward story, including an impor- 
tant bit of evidence concerning a candy box containing 
typewritten letters, all in blue envelopes with the mon- 
ogram “S.C.S.” on the back, which had been on the 
living-room table on the day of the crime but had 
later disappeared. 

It was discovered, however, that he had withheld the 
information that Maxine’s seamstress, Karen Svensen, 
had been at the bungalow on the day of the murder. 
It was Gwynn who sensed that Marzi was in love with 


T he s m all 

city of Hanaford 
made its first ap- 
pearance in the head- 
lines of newspapers all 
over the country with 
the famous “Beauty- 
mask Murder.” The 
newspapers had so 
christened it because 
the face of the mur- 
dered woman, Maxine 
Ainslee, was covered 
with a clay “beauty 
mask” that gave a 
touch of the grotesque 
to the ghastly murder. 

Maxine Ainslee had 
been killed in three 
ways: by a dose of mor- 
phine, by the injection 
of poison, and by the 
cutting of her throat 
with a sharp instru- 
ment. Her body was 
clothed in a soiled ki- 
mono, a blood-caked 
pair of shears lay on the 
floor near her, and over 
her were strewn blood- 
soaked bits of paper. 

Gwynn Leith, wid- 
owed sister of Hana- 
ford’s mayor, had ar- 
rived in Hanaford on a 
surprise visit to her 
brother on the eve of 
the murder and her in- 
terest in the case was 
due to Andrew’s friendship with Muriel Prescott, niece 
of the murdered woman. From Andrew Gwynn learned 
of Muriel’s coming to Hanaford as the bride of Andrew’s 
late law partner, Alan Prescott. Muriel had at once 
been accepted by Hanaford’s narrowest social set, by 
reason of her own charm and her husband’s position. 
But when her aunt came to visit her, the circle that 
had so eagerly welcomed Muriel were unwilling to ac- 
cept Maxine. Finally the aunt had moved to an 
apartment of her own, and after Alan’s death, when 
a small mail-order business in Baltimore, inherited by 
the two women, began to prosper, she had moved to 
a bungalow and Muriel had built a house. 
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when it was discovered 
that Mrs. Fraser tele- 
phoned regularly to 
someone at the Stand- 
ard Stationery Com- 
pany, Gwynn felt she 
had a clue worth fol- 
lowing. 

Moreover, she was 
eager to follow any clue 
that would keep An- 
drew from arresting 
Barry Weston, who had 
taken Maxine to dinner 
on the night of the 
murder; Doctor Edna 
Weston, Barry’s moth- 
er, who had been seen 
near Maxine’s bunga- 
low on that ill-fated 
night; and Sidonie 
Saunders, Barry’s fi- 
ancee, who might well 
have been jealous of 
Maxine. There were, 
of course, good reasons 
for Andrew’s suspicions 
about these three. First 
of all, Barry’s watch 
and woolen scarf had 
been found in the bun- ' 


Maxine and feared that Karen, his fiancee, had dis- 
covered his new infatuation. 

Karen’s testimony was interesting, bringing to light 
the fact that Peggy Ann Fraser had quarreled with 
Maxine about some letters and had come to the bunga- 
low when Maxine was out to search for an envelope 
which Maxine had concealed in a bureau drawer. 
Karen, afraid that Peggy Ann might find that envelope, 
had carried it away, In company with Muriel, she had 
come to Andrew’s office with the envelope, which con- 
tained pawn tickets belonging to Mrs. Fraser. 


trcfigy Inn admitted that 
she had pawned some of her jewels to pay back Maxine 
the money which the latter had put up on the races 
for her and which had been lost. But Gwynn couldn’t 
help feeling that something more than a desire to repay 
a debt had animated the gushing Peggy Ann. And 


galow; then, Barry and 
his mother had tried to 
dispose of a hypodermic syringe; and last, Sidonie 
Saunders’ father owned the Saunders Nurseries, where 
Barry, or Sidonie herself, might have obtained the 
sharp instrument used to cut Maxine’s throat. 

Gwynn, following her hunch, had gone to the Stand- 
ard Stationery Company with Colin Keats, her latest 
conquest, to see Basil Emery, the president, since in- 
vestigations had revealed that Peggy Ann Fraser’s tele- 
phone calls were from him. Under Gwynn’s shrewd 
questioning, Emery disclosed the club that Maxine had 
held over Peggy Ann’s head— the letters on blue station- 
ery which had disappeared from the bungalow. 

“Of course, the letters put Mrs. Fraser completely at 
Maxine Ainslee’s mercy,” Gwynn had said. 

“Mrs. Fraser had a right to those letters.” 

The minute Emery said it he realized his error and 
bit his lip. And for the first time Colin Keats noticed 
that the letters on his desk were on a strange shade of 
paper, a sort of robin’s-egg blue. 
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G wynn must have noticed these letters the 
moment she came into the room. She leaned 
towards Mr. Emery reassuringly. 

“Of course she did,” she said. “It was a pity she let 
Maxine Ainslee get hold of them in the first place, but 
of course you both thought it perfectly safe to send 
them in care of Mrs. Fraser’s best friend.” 

“What makes you think that?” he asked. 

Gwynn turned to him with her inscrutable smile. “We 
all recognize that when a man is in love with a beau- 
tiful woman and circumstances render it impossible for 
him to see her at all times, it is natural for him to pour 
out his emotions on paper. And since it might not be 
safe to send such letters to her home, it is quite under- 
standable that he should find some friend who would 
receive and transmit them.” 

Emery’s attitude expressed more plainly than words 
that Gwynn had won out and that he realized the 
futility of further evasions. 

“It was Miss Ainslee who suggested that the letters be 
sent to her. I was under the impression that Mrs. 
Fraser was destroying them. It was a great shock 
to me to find they were still in existence — and in such 
hands! 

“Mrs. Fraser finally went over there during Miss 
Ainslee’s absence and recovered the letters and de- 
stroyed them. An unpleasant expedient, but I think 
you will agree that under the circumstances she was 
justified.” 

“Pardon me for asking you a rather personal ques- 
tion — but did Maxine Ainslee want Mrs. Fraser to get 
the money from you to pay her off?” 

Emery did not seem to resent Gwynn’s question. 
“When Mrs. Fraser told me of her folly in pawning 
her jewels to help Maxine Ainslee, and of Miss Ainslee’s 
shameless demand, I refused to be drawn into the af- 
fair. If Maxine Ainslee ever knew she could get money 
out of me, she would find a hundred ways of doing so. 
And I felt that if Peggy Ann worried a little about 
her jewels, it would be a good lesson to her in the 
future.” 

“You knew, of course, that she and Miss Ainslee had 


a quarrel over the letters last 
Tuesday?” 

He nodded. “On Tuesday 
morning Mrs. Fraser called 
me on the telephone in a 
state of great agitation and 
for the first time informed 
me that the letters, instead 
of being destroyed, had been 
left at Miss Ainslee’s. Poor 
girl, she is inclined to be ro- 
mantic and sentimental and 
had readily fallen in with the 
plan of leaving the letters 
there, where she could read 
them from time to time. 

“I was angry and upset, nat- 
urally, but I refused to pay 
blackmail to Maxine Ainslee. 
I told Peggy Ann it would be 
better for us to face the con- 
sequences of exposure. Peggy 
Ann came into Hanaford and 
took possession of the letters 
the same day.” 

“Did you see her here in 
Hanaford on Tuesday?” 

“No; she had to hurry back 
to East Benton. It was on 
her way back that her car 
was disabled and left in a 
garage.” 

“When did you learn that 
she had recovered the let- 
ters?” 

He looked at Gwynn sharp- 
ly and seemed to weigh his 
reply. “On Thursday. When 
I met her she said that she 
had destroyed the letters 
Tuesday. And a lucky thing 
it was, because the police 
would undoubtedly have 
found them when they took 
possession of Miss Ainslee’s 
effects.” 

“Why did you phone Max- 
ine Ainslee on Tuesday?” 
asked Gwynn. 

Once more he looked at 
her, wondering how she knew 
that. “I phoned her after 
my talk with Mrs. Fraser and 
demanded that she return the letters, and we had some 
words over the telephone. I finally threatened to take 
the matter up with the police. I was ready to face the 
consequences.” 

“One more question, Mr. Emery. Have you a salesman 
in your employ named Johnson — a young man with a 
tiny black mustache and a scar across his left cheek?” 


Johnson?” Emery shook 
his head. “We haven’t any Johnson in the sales depart- 
ment. You don’t mean Jack Hudkins, by any chance? 
He has a small black mustache and a scar.” 

“Hudkins,” murmured Gwynn; “what sort of chap is 
he?” 

“Just an average sort of fellow. I’d send for him, 
only he left for the road Saturday night.” 

“It doesn’t matter. It isn’t important. And besides, 
Hudkins isn’t the name. I’m sure it was Johnson.” 

Gwynn rose to go and I rose too. She held out her 
hand. “Thank you, Mr. Emery. You have been very 
helpful. I happen to be His Honor’s sister and I will do 
my utmost to see that your name is not brought into 
the case.” 

“Thank you very much,” he said gravely. “You are 
very kind. This whole affair has been a nightmare 
to me.” 

“Poor fellow,” said Gwynn as we were going out. “He 
hasn’t the faintest idea what a nightmare it really is. 
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I wonder what he’d do if he found out about the sales- 
man. Peggy Ann is deceiving Emery about him, the 
same way she is deceiving her husband about Emery.” 

“What makes you think that?” I asked. 

“Because she didn’t let Emery know she was in Hana- 
ford Wednesday — and because Emery never flickered an 
eyelash when he spoke of Hudkins. I’m sorry the young 
man is on the road. I’d like to ask him a few questions.” 


w 


e met Andrew at the Grill 
for luncheon. “Well,” he asked indulgently, “has the 
wild-goose season opened yet?” 

I spoke up indignantly. “Gwynn managed to 
dig out what was in the tin box on Maxine 
Ainslee’s table the night she was murdered!” 

Andrew raised his eyebrows. “Indeed! I 
thought we knew it was letters.” 

“It was,” I said. “Love letters from Basil 
Emery to Peggy Ann Fraser.” I went on to tell 
him of our morning’s interview. 

There was no doubt that Andrew was im- 
pressed. 

“But how in the world did you guess that 
those letters, which Marzi said were addressed 
to. Maxine Ainslee, had been written by Basil 
Emery to Peggy Ann Fraser?” he asked Gwynn. 

“I blush to tell you how simple it was. Marzi 
said the letters were all in blue envelopes. As 


d.Barry IVeston said Maxine had 
compelled him to dine with her 
the night she was murdered. She 
had called him up and threatened 
a disclosure that would ruin his 
happiness unless he agreed to come. 


soon as we got into the outside office I noticed that all 
the stenographers had blue paper in their typewriters 
and I had an illuminating flash. Marzi had said the 
monogram on the back was ‘S.C.S.’ — and of course that 
might be the Standard Stationery Company — ‘S.S.C.’ — 
with the C in the center. When we went into Emery’s 
office, there was a stack of mail ready to be signed on 
his desk — and on the flap of one of the blue envelopes 
was the monogram ‘S.C.S.’ 

“You know I told you I didn’t believe Maxine Ainslee, 
who was notoriously ‘queer about money,’ put up the 
stakes for her girl friend’s (Continued on page 117) 
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T Te have made some prog- 
ress in our ideas of social fitness, but 
not so much as we have in ideas 
of transportation or of long-distance 
communication. The very word “sex” is 
still taboo to many. To be honest is to 
be immodest, immoral, or disgusting; 
to be frank is even more heinous. But 
truth is mighty and will prevail. 

The big question is, what is the 
truth about sex? I have been asked to 
discuss the question in its general 
social bearings, and especially as to 
whether there is a substitute for sex or 
a way out of the social chaos we seem 
to be in, and I propose to discuss it 
as sanely and frankly as I can. 

Further, I shall try to resist the temp- 
tation to moralize or to be biased by 
my early cultural environment, which 
held that certain things are inherently 
wrong and certain unsocial practices 
inherently evil. I shall try, rather, to 
view the subject against the back- 
ground of light recently shed by inves- 
tigations into fundamental human 
nature and the nature of our animal 
nearest-of-kin. 

Before I have really stated the prob- 
lem, I find I have used a few words 
which, though in general use, are com- 
monly misunderstood. If we are to un- 
derstand one another, they must be 
more sharply defined. 

“Fundamental” means dyed-in-the- 
wool, won’t-wash-out: inherent, in- 
nate, inborn. Thus: food-hunger is a 
fundamental trait of human and ani- 
mate nature, of all organic life. No 
hunger, no eat; no eat, die. 

The outstanding phenomenon of life 
is growth. When we stop growing we 
begin dying. Food-hunger is inherent 
in human nature. We cannot change 
our fundamental nature. 

Again: mate-hunger is a fundamen- 
tal trait of human nature and of all 
animals with bisexual reproduction. 

No mating, no offspring; no offspring, 
no immortality. 

But note this profound distinction 
between the two hungers: without food, 
my days are numbered, but my death 
does not ring down the curtain for the 
whole human race — only for myself. 

Without mate, my days are also numbered — but by years, 
of which I may live to count fifty, seventy, ninety; but 
my death would close my race. My strain is immortal 
only as a result of obeying that fundamental impulse 
to mate which is born in us and will be heard. 
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Drawings by 

One word more: “evil.” Here, again, is a difference, a 
fundamental difference. Clarity on this point is helpful, 
and I know no clearer definition than Hobbes’: “Every 
man calleth that which pleaseth and is delightful to 
himself, good; and that evil which displeaseth him.” 



Hans Flato 

Locke’s: “What is apt to produce pain in us we call evil,” 
gets there quicker, but doesn’t bring out the contrast 
between good and evil. 

In other words, whenever we begin to characterize one 
form of sex life as “good” or another as “evil,” we begin 


by 

'eorge A. 
Dorsey 

who to Id US W hy We 
Behave like Human Beings 


to act as judges of moral conduct. And 
that is our privilege. But it is a privi- 
lege I wish here to renounce. 

I make no pretense of being vox 
populi, censor, guardian, law- or taboo- 
maker. Nowhere shall I say, “Don’t do 
this,” or “Do that.” Nowhere shall I 
say more than, “Do this and the re- 
sult will be thus and so.” 

Why? For the same reason that you 
see stars when you get a blow on the 
head; and don’t forget that you can 
crack a skull more easily than you can 
break a habit. Don’t do this because it 
is “evil” but because the law says it 
is; don’t do that because it is unnatu- 
ral but because society says it is; to do 
“this” or “that” is to bring the law or 
society down on you. 

Thus: Law says, “Don’t be a biga- 
mist”; Society, “Don’t be a pervert.” 
What does Nature say? In short, just 
how much and what part of our sex 
behavior is natural or animal; how 
much and what part is cultural or 
human? Is monogamy, for example, 
the natural condition of Man, or merely 
the form of mateship our particular 
civilization accepts and the only form 
it legalizes? 


_m_ grew up m a com- 
munity, as probably you did, which 
preached monogamy both as a natural 
and a divine institution. I believed it 
— at any rate, the natural part; and 
until recently preached it myself. I 
argued that a father-ape was just 
naturally altruistic toward his spouse 
and offspring, and that that behavior 
was the natural corner stone of hu- 
man society — husband, wife, children. 

I even pointed with pride to the fact 
that our first cousin, the big ugly 
gorilla, regularly supplies museums 
with more male than female skulls be- 
cause when he hears the footsteps of 
a man he sends mother and children 
into the bush and steps bravely up to 
investigate. There was monogamy for 
you — the kind of animal father none 
of us need be ashamed of! 

Well, it is a fact that male gorilla 
skulls in museums far outnumber the 
female. What is wrong, then, with the picture of that 
natural corner stone of human society? Too brutish? 

But I must digress a moment. Who are these brutish 
cousins who were our prehuman ancestors? I can’t 
talk intelligently about human ( Continued on page 176) 
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J. M.S soon as Melbourn 
saw the note he knew what it 
was. He recognized the steel- 
gray envelope, large and square in 
shape, and a moment later he rec- 
ognized the sprawling emotional 
handwriting of Fanny and he 
thought angrily, “She’s run me 
down even here,” and saw that 
this might be the beginning of 
a long series of annoyances and 
scenes. 

He was angry and aware that 
in his brain there seemed to be 
a hard knot as if his nerves were 
all tangled, and he felt a violent 
wave of cold hatred for her and 
determined to stamp her out of 
his life by violence if necessary. 
“We’ve finished,” he thought. 
“There’s nothing to go on with.” 

The man explained that he 
hadn’t known Mr. Melbourn was 
lunching upstairs and that he 
had been waiting for him in the 
lobby. Melbourn tipped him and 
laid the envelope beside his plate, 
aware at the same time that Lady 
Elsmore was reading the address 
written in the wabbly emotional 
handwriting and the word “ur- 
gent” underscored so hysterically 
that the line of the pen had ex- 
ploded into a blot. 

He had meant not to open 

it until he was alone but the 

word “urgent” made him suspect 
that perhaps she was 
not writing to him 
to get him back, 
but because she 
had discovered 
what had hap- 
pened to Jim and 
did not know 
what to do. 

Abruptly he 
said, “Do you 
mind if I open 
it?” 


< Jony 

captured by the police, broke down and 
confessed that he had killed “Lucky 
Sam.” And then, driven by remorse, he 
told them of the killing of Rosa Dugan. 
He kept crying over and over again, 
“I killed her and I wanta die too!” 


They did not mind, 
but to his annoyance they sat 
quite still, and he felt violently 

self-conscious, as if they were able to divine by telepathy 
what was written on the steel-gray paper. 

He read it through and knew at once that his guess 
had been right. And he saw that there was no escape 
now from seeing her; but he understood that the woman 
who had written this note was a new Fanny, a Fanny 
chastened and willing to sacrifice her pride. Only once, 
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really, did the old Fanny betray herself. It was when 
she wrote, “If you fail me, I don’t know what I’ll do. I 
might do anything.” That was the old Fanny, trying 
vainly to awe him by threats of scenes. 

He thrust the note into his pocket and said, “May 
I use your telephone?” and then flushed and added, 
“The one in the bedroom. It’s not for an ordinary 




conversation. He saw 
the gleam of curiosity in 
Nancy Elsmore’s eyes, 
and then he went into 
the bedroom, closing 
the door behind him. 

It was Fanny herself 
who answered him and 
he knew that she had 
been sitting by the tele- 
phone waiting for him 
to call. At the sound 
of her voice he experi- 
enced again a tighten- 
ing of his distaste for 
er, and he felt a 
shameful desire to 
humiliate her, to force 
her to her knees, not 
for. anything she had 
done to him, but be- 
cause of what she 
was and what 
she had done 
to other peo- 
ple; oddly 
enough, even 
for what she 
had done 
to Jim 
Towner. 

It was as 
if he 
had be- 


come 

cham- 


pion 
of all 
men 
in the 


fl , et'rr>ntifo«ky 


contest 
against 
shameless, 
shallow 
women, like 
her. It seemed 
to him that not only 
Fanny but Verna Hos- 
tetter had spoken to 
him from the other end 


of the wire. He said quietly, “This is David.” 

“You got my note, then. When can I see you?” 
“That depends. Is it important?” 

“I should think my note made that clear.” 

“I’m sorry, Fanny, but I’ve had notes like that before 
from you.” 

“Well, it hasn’t anything to do with me or you. 



It hasn’t anything to do with anything between us.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“I’m sure. If you think I’d humiliate myself like this 
just for the sake of beginning over again you must be 
insane.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“I can’t tell you over the telephone.” 

“I’m sorry, Fanny, but I can’t come unless I know 
there’s a good reason. I’m a busy man.” 

There was a silence as if she were thinking, and then 
she asked, “Have you read the afternoon papers?” 

“Of course.” 

“Did you read about Rosa Dugan?” 

“Yes.” 

Again there was a silence, and presently in a voice 
that was almost a whisper she said, “Jim is ‘Mr. 
Wilson.’ ” 

He had forced her to say it and he found himself 
grinning at the telephone. He said, “I’ll come over at 
once. In twenty minutes. I haven’t much time.” 

He heard the receiver click at the other end of the 
wire and felt ashamed of himself, not because he was 
sorry for Fanny, but because he had permitted himself 
to become so childish and small. 

It seemed to him that he had yielded despite himself 
to some perverse and spinsterish instinct. But at the 
same time he saw that everything concerned with love 
came back in the end to the same thing. It made 
fools of men, whether it was the merest passion or love 
in the noblest sense. 

Nobody could escape that terrible compulsion which 
had just caused him to behave like a child. He 
saw again that he had never wanted, to take up with 
Fanny. 

He ground down the end of his cigaret into the glass 
ash tray, and rising, went back to the sitting room, 
where Nancy Elsmore received him with her large dark 
eyes still bright with curiosity. He apologized and said 
that he must leave them and that he would return for 
Sir John in an hour. Nancy Elsmore made fluttering 
protests as if she were still young and inviting, and he 
felt disgust at this new manifestation of the thing 
which at the moment he detested so much that he 
could not even think of Ruby as a woman to be desired. 

\ 

sight of Fanny he found 
himself compelled to grin. She came into the library 
where he was waiting, dressed all in black with touches 
of white lace at the wrists and throat. He saw that she 
had left off all make-up and therefore appeared pale 
and saddened. Clearly, she meant to enjoy the drama 
no matter how dismal the consequences of the subject 
which engaged them. 

He stood up and as she came toward him he saw that 
all the protective veneer of her plan for the encounter 
had cracked and that, not knowing exactly how to 
greet him, she had become confused and awkward. He 
helped her by holding out his hand. She took it and 
said, “Hello,” as casually as possible. 

There was an awkward pause, and to make it easier 
for her, he sat down and said, “Do you mind if I have 
a cigar? I was interrupted in the midst of lunch.” 

She murmured, “No,” in a funny strangled voice and 
sat on the sofa, near the edge. 

He took out the cigar and said, as .he lighted it, “I 
guessed what was the matter. It’s a rotten business.” 
But he did not tell her that he had guessed because 
he had seen Jim, dead-drunk, being helped across 
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Shattered Glass 




d,Ruby Wintrtng- 
ham, Melbourn’s 
bride-to-be 


“If worst came to worst, he’d come home quietly, 
wouldn’t he?” 

“Yes. What else could he do?” 

“Then I think it could all be done quietly. I could put 
a word in the right place.” 

“That’s why I wanted you to come. I couldn’t think 
of anyone else.” 

“Of course, if only they can find the man who did it — 
the fellow who left the cap — it would be much easier. 
The worst that could happen would be the scandal. 
Even that might be avoided. But you must tell me 
where you are going and keep me informed where you 
are.” 

“I don’t know where to go. Anywhere at all out of 
New York.” 

“Spain is a good country. I should choose Spain if I 
were you. I should get on the boat as soon as possible 
and I shouldn’t tell anyone that I was leaving. If any- 
one asks, say you are going to California.” 

H e stood up and she, too, rose 
from the sofa, looking up at him. For the first time she 
seemed real to him and not an affected woman who 
bored him. 

“I have to run along, Fanny. There’s nothing to be 
done but what I advised.” He took her hand as if to 
reassure her. “I’ll do everything that can be done. You 
can count on me. I think the chances are that every- 
thing will turn out better than might be expected.” 

He felt her hand clutching his hysterically and the 
sense of her overstrained emotion filled him with the 
old revulsion. 

He freed himself gently and said, “I’ve only one 
promise to ask of you.” 

She said dully, “I shan’t annoy you. I know it’s all 
finished.” 

“It wasn’t that.” 

“What was it?” she said in a low voice, and something 
in her tone made him understand that in her mind 
there was a flicker of hope which had flamed up out of 
the dying ashes of the thing, whatever it had been, that 
existed between them for a few months. If he said what 
he meant to say it would make her see that everything 
was finished with unmistakable finality. It would hurt 
her, but he, did not much care whether he hurt her or 
not so long as he himself got free. 

He said, “You must promise me that you’ll never once 
bring up this whole thing when you quarrel with Jim.” 

don’t mean to quarrel with him any more.” She 
said it quietly and sadly, but he smiled and said: 

“You don’t mean to quarrel at the moment, Fanny. 
You’re full of good intentions. But you will — as sure as 
the sun rises tomorrow. And ( Continued on page 192 ) 


CL Janie Fagan, 
Philip Dantry’s 
actress wife 


the pavement by Rosa Dugan at 
two o’clock the morning before. 
His instinct told him to hold that 
piece of information until the end, 
and then to use it only if it were 
necessary to save Jim. If it wasn’t 
necessary, nobody ever need know. 

She began to cry softly, so Softly 
that he guessed her tears were 
genuine. “I’m at the end of 
things,” she said. “I don’t know 
what to do. I wouldn’t have sent 
for you if I hadn’t been at the 
end.” 

“Where’s Jim?” he asked, aware 
immediately that it was the first time he had ever called 
her husband “Jim” and that it was because he felt sorry 
for her and wanted to make her "feel that lie would do 
his best to help. 

“He’s no good. He’s asleep, completely done in. He 
was dead-drunk last night. He couldn’t have — he 
couldn’t have done it. And he fell down the stairs when 
he was leaving and broke his arm. He’s no good. He’s 
a hindrance more than anything else. He hasn’t any 
head.” The tears came faster and faster, and she said, 
“What are we going to do? What are we going to do?” 


F 

or a second time he became 
aware of a new Fanny. If she had come into the room 
meaning to be dramatic, she had forgotten it now. He 
said, “Did Jim tell you everything?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me what he said. Tell me what really happened. 
We’d better go at it at the right end.” 

So she told him everything Jim had told her, and as 
she talked Melbourn became slowly more interested in 
the spectacle of Fanny herself, tortured and humiliated, 
with all her vanity crushed, than in the story she was- 
telling. He kept thinking cruelly, “All this will do her 
good. In the end she will emerge passably decent. She’s 
never had anything happen to her before.” 

But as he listened he saw, too, that everything between 
them was certainly not finished, at least on her side, 
and he became uncomfortably aware of something in 
the air which made him uneasy. He felt that deep down 
inside her she was wanting him back on any terms and 
that her mind was more occupied with that than with 
Jim’s sordid story. It was as if her body betrayed her 
and her mind became transparent. 

When she had finished he said quietly, “I 
thought it was all rather like that.” 

“What are we to do?” 

For a moment he was silent and then he said, 
“There’s only one thing — to clear out, all of you, 
as soon as possible; tonight, if there’s a boat.” 

“There is a boat. I’d thought of that. We’re 
packed. Even the passports are in order. We 
had them visaed last year when we went to Scotland.” 

He saw her flush and knew at once that it was because 
the word “Scotland” brought up the return voyage dur- 
ing which they had met each other. 

“But what are we to do when they find out who ‘Mr. 
Wilson’ is? If they begin cabling to Europe and Jim is 
run down by foreign police — extradition and all that, it 
would be dreadful.” 





T here was some- 
thing about Marie’s 
attitude that first at- 
tracted Frank. Of course 
she was very pretty, 
young, charming — all the 
rest of it. But her atti- 
tude somehow intrigued 
him. Where other girls 
read cheap newspaper 
serials, she read good 
books; where other girls 
talked garrulously, Marie 
looked off into space with 
a strange sadness behind 
her eyes. 

Everyone in the office 
thought that young Win- 
ters had the inside track 
so far as Marie was con- 
cerned; he had been going 
with her “steadily” for 
nearly a year before Frank 
had even entered the em- 
ploy of Farnum and 
Walker, Counselors de 
Luxe in the Eighth Art — 

Advertising. Winters was 
just the opposite, in tem- 
perament, from Marie. An 
extreme extrovert, happy, 
jolly, bright-faced, confi- 
dent — there were those 
who said he would make 
the sad and wistful Marie 
a perfect husband. 

But Frank knew a thing 
or two. When he had 
studied advertising at col- 
lege, psychology had first 
come to his attention. It 
fascinated him. 

The defeated, defiant 
type, he yearned for some- 
thing which, despite his 
physical inferiority, would 
give him an advantage 
over his fellow men. And 
in psychology he thought 
he saw this boon. An in- 
tensive study of the sub- 
ject, year after year, had 
grounded him firmly in it: 
introspective, behavioristic, Gestalt, all the schools, not 
excepting the Freudian. 

And so, when Frank set out to take Marie away from 
young Winters, whom he hated for no particular reason 
except perhaps the instinct with which a sick man hates 
a well one, he did so sedulously, designingly and psycho- 
logically. 

One of the strongest factors, he knew, for a girl’s ac- 
ceptance of a husband, was a subjective, latent, tenuous 
matter of association. Every girl’s first love was her 
mother; and, next, her father. Mother and Father set 
up things in the subconscious that served as subjective 
guideposts, operating subconsciously rather than con- 
sciously. 

Talking to Marie guardedly whenever the opportunity 
offered, when she was not busy at the switchboard, little 
by little Frank learned details about her father. It was 
dreadfully hard, for the girl was reticent; but Frank was 
clever. Deliberately he set out to associate himself in 
her mind with the Father Image. 


Her father had been a 
non-smoker, he discov- 
ered. Frank informed 
Marie, later, in an offhand 
way, that he had given 
up smoking; and from 
that time on he never let 
her see him smoke again. 
Most of the men at the 
agency carried flasks. 
Frank did; but Marie had 
let slip that her father did 
not drink. Frank left the 
flask at home and never 
took a drink except in the 
evenings, being careful to 
erase the smell with breath 
purifiers. 

Her father, it developed, 
had gone to a church of 
a certain denomination. 
Not long after discovering 
this, Frank let drop one 
day that he was of the 
same denomination. Her 
father, it appeared, had 
never used rough lan- 
guage; Frank, from that 
day forward, expurgated 
his language. 

It was after he had 
grown a mustache, be- 
cause he had skillfully 
learned that her father 
had worn one, that Frank 
began to see that she was 
regarding him with in- 
tense seriousness. 

H e chuckled 

inwardly at Winters; if 
the poor fool had only 
studied more and not 
spent all his time on his 
sales batting average — 
which was the highest in 
the office. It would be a 
good lesson for Winters. 
Knock some of the in- 
fernal self-confidence out 
of him! 

Her father had favored 
dark, conservative suits; Frank wore them. Her 

father had affected a derby hat; Frank donned one. 

Her father had worn tan gloves; Frank bought some. Her 
father had carried a cane. Frank carried one. 

And then, one blue Monday, Frank came down to the 
office to find Marie gone from the switchboard and an- 
other girl in her place. 

“Marie sick?” he questioned the chief clerk. 

“Nope,” said that individual laconically; “married 
Winters suddenly the other day. Something went wrong. 
She got so she could hardly stand the office any more, 
so they didn’t wait until spring, as they had planned. 
Maybe it was that cane of yours gave her the blues. 
Wouldn’t blame her.” 

“Married Winters!” Frank gasped helplessly. 

“Yep. Darn fine thing, too. Winters is a jolly chap; 
just the kind for her. Sad life that poor kid led. She 
came, originally, from New York, you know — when she 
was fourteen her father killed her mother and was elec- 
trocuted for it.” 


by Jack Woodford 

Illustration by Leslie Benson 
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Captain Blood 

stands in the 
Shadow of the G a 1 lo ws 


by X^afael 
pfabatini 


A 

-XJMk.il thronsfh the tepid night Captain Blood sat 
at the tiller of the pinnace as, gently driven by the southerly 
breeze, it plowed steadily through a calm sea, which after 
moonrise became of liquid silver. Beside him in the stern 
sheets crouched the woman, now whimpering, now silent, 
now vituperative, now apologetic. 

Of the gratitude which he accounted due to him he per- 
ceived no sign. But he was a tolerant, understanding man, 
and he did not, therefore, account himself aggrieved. Her 
case, however regarded, was a hard one; and she had little, 
after all, for which to be thankful to Fate or to Man. 

The wife of the military commandant of the island of 
Marie-Galante, she had yesterday been carried off from 
Basseterre by Don Juan de La Fuente, who, under pretext 
of the state of war existing between France and Spain, had 
surprised that French settlement. It happened that Cap- 
tain Blood was aboard the Spanish ship at the time, pass- 
ing himself off as a traveler named Vandermeer, of mixed 
Dutch and Spanish parentage. 

His chivalry aroused, he had gone craftily to the abducted 
lady’s assistance. With his own hands he had killed her 
abductor, only to discover that she was a willing party to 
the abduction, and that this abduction had been the real 
object of the dreadful raid which the Spaniards had made 
upon Basseterre. 

It was an appalling discovery for a knight-errant. But 
he kept to the course to which his action had committed 
him. Under cover of the darkness he had conveyed her 
from the stern cabin of the galleon to the sailing pinnace 
that was in tow; he had cut the boat adrift and had headed 
it back for Marie-Galante, some ten leagues distant. 

Oaptain Blood had made 
the lady realize the profligate nature of the man whom she 
had trustfully invited to carry her off; he was compelling 
her, for lack of endurable alternative, to return to the boor- 
ish and detested husband from whom she had thought to 
be delivered. Further, he had brought her to realize that 
she was to blame for the dreadful havoc the Spaniards had 
wrought in Basseterre. 

Her mixed and alternating emotions are explained. Cap- 
tain Blood perfectly understood the hatred that rang in 
her voice whenever in the darkness she upbraided him, and 
that glared in her pallid face when the dawn at last made 
it visible. 

They were then within a couple of miles of land: a green 
flat coast with a single mountain towering in the back- 
ground. To larboard a tall ship was sweeping past them, 
steering for the bay ahead, and in her lines and rig 
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The Gratitude of M. de Coulevain 


Captain Blood read her English nationality. From her 
furled topsails he assumed that her master, evidently 
strange to these waters, was cautiously groping his way 
in. And this was confirmed by the seaman visible on the 
starboard forechains, leaning far out to take soundings. 
His chanting voice told the fathoms. 

Madame de Coulevain, who latterly had fallen into a 
drowsy stupor, roused herself to stare across at the 
frigate, aglow in the golden glory of the risen sun. 

“No need for fear, Madame. She is not Spanish.” 

“Fear?” she echoed, and glared at him, blear-eyed 
from sleeplessness and weeping. She was a handsome 
woman, golden-headed and built on the generous lines 
of Hebe. Her full lips writhed into bitterness. “What 
have I to fear more than the fate you thrust upon me 
when you compel me to return to a drunken, wife-beat- 
ing husband?” 


'apfain Blood sighed in 
weariness. “Are we to have the argument all over again? 
Must I remind you that yourself you refused the only 
alternative, which was to remain at the mercy of those 
Spanish gallants on that Spanish ship?” 

“If it had not been for you, you assassin ” 

“If it had not been for me, Madame, your fate would 
have been even worse than you 
tell me it is going to be.” 

“Nothing could be worse. Noth- 
ing! This man who has brought 
me out to these savage lands be- 
cause, discredited and debt-ridden 
as he is, there is no longer a place 

for him at home, is Oh! But 

why do I talk to you? Why do I 



try to explain to one who obsti- 
nately refuses to understand, to 
one who desires only to blame?” 

“Madame, I do not desire to 
blame. I desire that you should 
blame yourself, for the horror you 
brought upon Basseterre. If you 
will accept whatever comes as an 
expiation, you may find some peace 
of mind.” 

“Peace of mind! Peace of mind!” 

She ranted on. Blood ceased to 
listen. He gave his attention to 
the sail; hauled it a little closer, 
so that the craft heeled over and 
headed straight for the bay. 

It was an hour later when they 
brought up at the mole. A long- 
boat was alongside, manned by 
English sailors from the frigate 
now at anchor in the roadstead. 

Odd groups of men and women, 
white and black, idling, cowed, at 
the waterside, with the horror of 
yesterday’s events still heavy upon 
them, stared round-eyed at Madame de Coulevain as she 
was handed from the boat by her stalwart, grim-faced 
companion in a crumpled coat of silver-laced gray 
camlet and a black periwig that was rather out of 
curl. 

The people moved forward in wonder, slowly at first, 
then with quickening steps, to crowd about her with 
questions of welcome and thanksgivings for this miracle 
of her return — of her deliverance, as they accounted it. 

Behind them the sparse town still showed yesterday’s 
ugly wounds. Houses displayed shattered doors and 
broken windows, whilst here and there a heap of ashes 
smoldered where a house had stood. Pieces of broken 
furniture lay about in the open. From the belfry of the 
little church standing amid the acacias in the open 
square came the mournful note of a passing bell. Within 
the walled enclosure about it there was an ominous 
activity, and Negroes could be seen at work there with 
pick and shovel. 

Captain Blood’s cold blue eyes played swiftly over all 
this and more. Then, almost roughly, he extricated 
the lady from that little mob of stricken, questioning 


sympathizers who little guessed to what extent she was 
the author of their woes. 

At once conducted and conducting, he made his way 
up the gently rising ground. They passed a party of 
British sailors filling water casks at a fountain which 
had been contrived by the damming of a brook. They 
passed the church with its busy graveyard. They passed 
a company of militia at drill: men in blue coats with 
red facings who had been brought over hurriedly by 
Colonel de Coulevain from Les Carmes after the harm 
was done. 

Delayed on the way by others whom they met and 
who must stop to cry out in wonder at sight of Madame 
de Coulevain accompanied by this tall stern stranger, 
they came at last by a wide gateway into a luxuriant 
garden, and by an avenue of palms to a long low house 
of stone and timber. 

There were no signs of damage here. The Spaniards 
who had yesterday invaded the place, if indeed they 
had invaded it, had wrought no other mischief than to 
carry off its mistress. The elderly Negro who admitted 
them broke into shrill cries upon beholding his dishev- 
eled mistress in her crumpled gown of flowered silk. 
He laughed and wept at once. He capered like a dog. 
He caught her hand and kissed it. 

“You appear to be loved, Madame,” said Captain Blood 
when at last they stood alone in the long 
dining room. 

“Of course that must surprise you,” she 
sneered, with that twist of her full lips 
which he had come to know. 

The door of a connecting room was flung 
open abruptly, and a tall, heavily built 
man with prominent features and sallow, 
deeply lined cheeks stood at gaze. His 
militia coat, of blue with red facings, was 
stiff with tarnished gold lace. 

His dark bloodshot eyes opened wide at 
sight of her. He turned pale under his 
tan. 

“Antoinette!” he ejaculated. He came 
forward unsteadily and took her by the 
shoulders. “Is it really you? They told 

me But where have you been since 

yesterday?” 

“W 

▼ ▼here they told 
you I was, no doubt.” There was little in 
her tone besides weariness. “Fortunately, 
or unfortunately, this gentleman delivered 
me, and he has brought me safely 
back.” 

“Fortunately or unfortunately?” he 
echoed, and scowled. His lip curled. The 
dislike of her in his eyes was not to be 
mistaken. He took his hands from her 
shoulders and half turned to consider her 
companion. “This gentleman?” Then his 
glance darkened further. “A Spaniard?” 

Captain Blood met the frown with a smile. “A 
Dutchman, sir,” he lied. But the rest of his tale was 
true. “By great good fortune I was aboard that Spanish 
ship, the Estremadura. I had been picked up at sea by 
her a few days before. I had access to the great cabin 
in which the Spanish commander had locked himself 
with Madame your wife. I interrupted his amorous in- 
tentions. In fact, I killed him with my hands.” And he 
added a brief account of how, thereafter, he had con- 
veyed her from the galleon. 

Monsieur de Coulevain expressed his wonder in a 
bunch of oaths. But if he felt any tenderness toward 
his wife or thankfulness for her delivery, he kept the 
emotions to himself. He showed himself obsessed by 
the memory of yesterday’s catastrophe. This Blood 
accounted reasonable, until he came to see that the 
man’s real concern was less with the sufferings of the 
people of Basseterre than with the possible consequences 
to himself when an account of his stewardship should 
come to be asked of him by the French Government. 

Madame, her beauty sadly impaired by her pallor, 
weariness and disheveled ( Continued on page 153 ) 
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Hollywood’s fa- 
vorite philosopher (you may have 
heard of Elmer Bliss) I felt it was my 
duty to tell the world how really idyllic 
life was in that fair city. Even when Cal Barco mur- 
dered seven women I did my best to gloss over the 
sordid affair, but in this I was thwarted by Lansing 
Marshall, a newspaper man who had no feeling for the 
Better Things of Life. 

Marshall and I came to grips when I determined to 
protect little Viola Lake, the movie queen, who was in 
danger of being dragged into the Barco case through 
her former housekeeper, Mrs. Geiger, one of the women 
Barco had murdered. Mrs. Geiger had kept a diary in 
which she recounted all Miss Lake’s girlish indiscretions, 
and since this diary was in the hands of the district 
attorney I knew it was only a matter of time before 
Lansing Marshall would make it infamously public. 

I had to act at once, and I did. I invited Viola Lake 
to take dinner with Mother and me. And that night 
I learned from Viola that the diary might reveal to the 
world the fact that the little star had been in the habit 
of taking an artificial aid to vivacity — in other words — 
a drug! 

A terrible ordeal lay ahead of me the following morn- 
ing. Not even the southern California sunshine could 
gild the fact that I must go to her employer, Eddie 
Goldmark, President of Super Pictures, and break the 
news to him that one of his most important stars, little 
Viola Lake, America’s Favorite Film Flapper, in whom 
he had invested millions for publicity, 
had slipped into the use of some 
habit-forming drug, and that it all 
might come out during the Barco 
murder trial. 

All the night before I had lain 
awake thinking— thinking. And fi- 
nally at long last I had evolved a plan. 

But before acting on it, I would first 
have to convince Goldmark that my 
plan was right. And Goldmark has a 
touch of pessimism in his nature 
which is often difficult to overcome. 

I arrived at the studio of Super 
Pictures Incorporated and sent in my 
card. Presently the pleasant-faced 
office boy who had taken it reap- 
peared and politely showed me 
through the gate. 


NITA bOOS 

author of “(gentlemen Prefer Plondes'' 


H owever, 1 

was not shown at once into the pri- 
vate office of Goldmark, but into a 
crowded waiting room. A neat sec- 
retary greeted me (by name) , mo- 
tioned me to a seat, and soon I 
realized that I was expected to await 
my turn. 

This would never do! If the 


Cl J suggested photographs of 
Viola in the home — per- 
haps baking herself a cake. 
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Elmer Bliss Scotches a Scandal 



Viola Lake scandal were to 
be smothered, every moment 
counted and not one of them 
was to be lost. I stepped up 
to the secretary and told her 
that I must see Mr. Gold- 
mark at once on a matter 
of life and death to the mo- 
tion-picture industry. 

To my surprise, she greeted 
my announcement with an 
attitude which seemed to 
suggest that matters-of-life- 
and - death - to - the - motion - 
picture-industry were rather 
more the rule around that 
studio than the exception. 
However, she arose from her 
desk and entered the inner 
sanctum. 

Presently she emerged, 
stepped up to me and said, 
“Mr. Goldmark says to tell 
you that there are seventeen 
vital motion-picture crises ahead of yours, and he’s got 
to take them as they come.” 

This was bad! In what mood would I find him when 
it came to making my reverberating revelation? 

I started to wait. Of course Goldmark had not the 
faintest idea of how important my errand was. 

I couldn’t sit. I started to pace the office floor. Those 
others who were waiting looked at me askance, as well 
they might. 

Then presently another idea! Up I stepped to the 
secretary and asked if she could get me someone on the 
telephone. She could. She got me C. C. Cahoon at the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“C. C.,” I said, “this is Bliss. I’m at Goldmark’s of- 
fice — Super Pictures. A crisis has arisen in the Barco 
affair. Get some of the boys from the Hollywood Boule- 
vard Association and come over here at once. I’m go'ng 
to need your moral support.” 

C. C. stated that I could count on him, as usual. I 
hung up, and again I started in to pace the floor. 


Irresently an office “buz- 
zer” signaled the secretary to Goldmark’s private sanc- 
tum. She returned and motioned to the next-in-line, 
whom I recognized as one of the Goldmark directors. 
He went in. 

And then loud words began to emerge from the private 
office. Finally they ceased, and the director came out, 
flushed but crestfallen. 

He had gotten halfway to the outer door, 
when Goldmark himself loomed up, framed 
in the doorway of his private sanctum, and 
called out: 

“Hey, Harry! Are you taking that big 
ballroom scene this morning?” 

The director said that he was. 

“Then,” said Goldmark, “tell those extra 
people you got that no woman over thirty- 
five is to appear in evening gowns.” 

“Yes?” said the director. “And what 
would they wear at a Court ball in that 
case?” 

“Something modest and respectable,” 
answered Goldmark. “No indecent expos- 
ure, except on the young.” 

The director turned on his heel and 
started to go without further words. 

“Wait a minute!” called Goldmark. 

Again the director stopped. “Tell the guy 
you got playing the King to take that 
manicle out of his eye. What we’re striv- 
ing for in motion pictures is simplicity.” 

The director flared up. “Do you want 
this picture to be historically correct, 

Mr. Goldmark,” he inquired — “or do you 
not?” 

“Not if it’s bad for the box office,” said 


Goldmark. “It might be historically correct, for in- 
stance, to tell the public that George Washington used 
cuss words, with sound. But that’s no reason why Super 
Pictures is going to do it!” 

The director strode the few remaining steps to the 
outer door, then once again he turned and said, “You’ll 
have to get somebody else to finish this picture. I quit!” 


G. 


[ old ■■■ at iR looked harassed. 
“Oh, now!” he remarked, going up to the director and 
smoothing his coat lapel. “Come on back, Harry, and 
we’ll talk it over further.” 

“It’s no good talking to you,” said the director. “We 
don’t speak the same language!” And he went out, 
slamming the door in the face of his superior. 

Goldmark appeared dazed. I myself was taken a bit 
aback, it all boded so badly for my interview. Gold- 
mark stood a moment, mutely furious. Then he turned 
to his secretary and said: 

“Go tell Sidney he should quick shove another direc- 
tor on that scene before the overhead eats us up!” 

Then, sighing, he started towards his office door. It 
was at that moment that he first noted myself. 

“Well!” he said. “And what are you here for?” 

“Mr. Goldmark!” I exclaimed. “I am here on a dread- 
ful errand!” 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

“Something unthinkable — for your private ear alone!” 
I answered. 

“So!” he exclaimed. “You think you can show me, 
Eddie Goldmark, head of Super Pictures Incorporated, 
something in the way of troubles that ain’t been thought 
up yet? For a young fellow, you got confidence!” 

“Mr. Goldmark ” I started. But he cut in on me. 

“Wait a minute!” he exclaimed. “If you think you’re 
an expert on troubles, just 
step in my private office 
and listen awhile. And if 
you can top what you’ve 
heard by the time it conies 
your turn, you’re a guy with 
a future in the motion-pic- 
ture business!” 

“But Mr. Goldmark!” I 
exclaimed. 

“Go on in!” he said, and 
he motioned me toward the 
inner sanctum with an air 
of authoritative finality 
which could but be obeyed. 

I went. He turned to the 
others who were waiting, 



told the secretary I 
must see Mr. Goldmark 
at once on a matter of 
life and death to the 
motion-picture industry. 
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JLf M wasn’t such a fond-hearted 
brother and uncle that I keep them on Super Pictures’ 
pay roll, even while they’re loafing, this guy Owens would 
be taking the bread-and-butter out of the mouths of 
four innocent people.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Goldmark,” said Charlie, with, I felt, 
a tone of resignation. “What do you want me to do?” 

“Send that guy Owens back to Broadway, where he 
can construct indestructible motivation to his heart’s 
content, without breaking up the morale of a whole mo- 
tion-picture organization.” 

“But,” spoke up Charlie, “he’s signed on a year’s con- 
tract at three thousand dollars a week.” 

“With what that loafing family is going to cost me, it’s 


cheaper for Super Pictures that we pay him his salary 
and let him go.” 

Charlie rose. For a moment he stood hesitant, seem- 
ingly to accumulate courage, I thought. And then he 
said: 

“Mr. Goldmark, I’d like to keep Owens on. I think 
that the lack of expert dramatic structure in plots is 
what is chiefly wrong with the motion-picture industry.” 

The secretary entered at this point, saving Charlie a 
very bad moment, I am sure, for Goldmark’s face was 
livid with rage at being crossed. 

“What’s wrong with the motion-picture industry,” he 
cried, “is a dearth of bad pictures!” 

Charlie bowed acquiescence and humbly made his exit. 

Goldmark turned to his secretary and said, “Yes? 
Well? What is it?” 

“Mr. Sidney says there isn’t a free director on the lot 
to do that ballroom scene,” she replied. 

“Then tell him for the love of Mike to send out and 
borrow one!” exclaimed Goldmark. “Have I got to do 
all the thinking in this place?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the secretary, starting to leave. 

“And get me Mannheimer,” he added, in tones of deep- 
est desperation. She left. 

Goldmark, wiping brow and head-top, turned to me 
and cried out, “On that ballroom set we’re paying fifteen 
hundred extras for the day, and look at the clock! Look 
at it.” 

I looked. It was indeed ( Continued on page 189) 


Anita Loos 


and then with a deep, long-drawn- 
out sigh, I heard him ask, “Well, 
who’s next?” 

A worried-looking man followed 
him into the inner sanctum. 

Goldmark motioned me to a seat 
in a farther corner, and the worried 
man was given a chair facing the 
large mahogany desk. Then Gold- 
mark sat and directed his gaze 
toward the unfortunate fellow. 

“Charlie,” he said with an out- 
ward show of calm, which I felt to 
be backed by a whole world of inner 
menace, “the reason I sent for you 
is because I got to know what’s 
going on in the scenario depart- 
ment.” 

“Everything is going on very well, 

Mr. Goldmark,” answered Charlie, 

“especially since we got Owens on 
from New York.” 

“So that’s what you think, is it?” 

Charlie appeared frightened, and 
said nothing. 

“Well, then,” continued Gold- 
mark, “let me tell you 
what’s going on in your 
own department!” 

Charlie looked wor- 
ried in the extreme. 

Goldmark went on: 

“Ever since you 
brought this famous 
dramatical expert on 
technique from New 
York to pick out the 
holes in scenario plots 
and stuff them up with 
what he calls ‘reason- 
able motivation,’ do you know what’s 
happened?” 

“I don’t know what you’re trying 
to get at, Mr. Goldmark.” 

“Well, then,” said Goldmark, “I’ll 
tell you! This here guy Owens goes 
through the scenario department 
and, one by one, he straightens out 
every plot we got on file in a couple 
of weeks. The result is, there ain’t 
nothing left for anyone else in 
the whole department to do. And 
what’s the result?” 

Goldmark paused a moment for effect, and then he 
continued: 

“I’ll tell you what’s the result!” he thundered. “With 
nothing for her to do now in the scenario office, my 
sister Reba goes out joy-riding and smashes up her 
brand-new car before she’s got insurance on it! Her 
two daughters, my nieces, with no plot problems to 
puzzle out, get into even worse mischief hanging around 
motion-picture sets! My brother’s boy, just because he’s 
got no scenario structures to construct, goes yachting 
and gets arrested at Redondo Harbor, with a keg of 
Mexican beer on board! And all because you import 
from New York a guy that does their work for them! 


CL Qoldmark literally blew 
up. Tremblingly we four 
awaited the surcease of that 
storm which we hoped was 
too intense to last forever. 



T 

xhe staccato click of instruments had 
ceased in the operating room. Clouded by ether, the 
swathed figure of a man had been wheeled swiftly to 
the big elevator, thence soundlessly down a hall to a 
room where hurrying nurses were arranging the bed. A 
throng on tiptoe followed to the door of the hospital 
room, at last to stand aside that one of them, a woman, 
might enter. 

Once in the room, Florence Benton sank into the soft 
chair at the foot of the bed, hardly more alive than her 
injured, unconscious husband. The shock of it all was 
still upon her; the smother of ether oppressed her brain 
into strange, whirling vignettes of retrospect. 

There were the glare of footlights and the blur of 
faces beyond the proscenium arch. There was the be- 
loved form of a man dancing and cavorting about the 
stage in ludicrous acrobatics; this agility had made Joe 
Benton the greatest of stage comics. After that, there 
were the ascent to a swaying rope and laughable gyra- 
tions as he swung farther, farther out over the audi- 
ence, while that blur of faces raised and the house 
roared with laughter before it should suddenly scream 
horribly as he fell and crashed . . . Florence Benton’s 
nerve broke. 

“I begged him so not to try it,” she moaned. 

"Mrs. Benton,” said the nurse professionally. 

The stricken woman straightened, dully under control. 

An interne tiptoed in and leaned beside her, whisper- 
ing: “The newspaper people are waiting to see you in 
the reception room, Mrs. Benton.” 

She faced him piteously. “Must I talk to them?” 

“I suppose that’s for you to decide. They insist on a 
statement for Mr. Benton’s public.” 

Momentary rebellion seared the brain of the dis- 
traught woman. His public! His slave driver! It had 
always been so, even back in the days when he had 
worked the three-a-day, hurrying away from their poor 
hotels for mornings at rehearsal, back again for hasty 
meals, then away anew to the show-shop. It had been 
so during the long, hard climb, with never a moment, 
never a thought for anything except the desires of the 
Public. 

It had been so with stardom, and worse, for now that 
Public had clamored with increasing voraciousness for 
Joe Benton in greater and funnier fooleries; Joe Benton 
at the head of benefits, of drives, of charities, at din- 
ners, receptions; Joe Benton taking on the responsibili- 
ties of this association, that association and the other 
because his name meant so much to the Public. Mr. 
Benton’s public! 

The woman laughed, that she might not sob. Then 
she rose and went to the reception room. 

“Now, Mrs. Benton,” said the photogra- 
phers, “you’ve just received the news that 
Joe will be all right again soon. Give us 
the old smile. That’s it!” 

The flash lights boomed, clouding the 
ceiling with acrid smoke. Reporters crowd- 
ed about her, interlocking their ques- 
tions. At last, the cruelty over, she weaved, 
alone, back to the room and to Joe. 

"He awoke for a moment and called for you,” said the 
nurse. 

Florence Benton sank into her chair with a queer 
sense of having been robbed. It was the first time she 
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had ever thought of it in that way. She closed her eyes 
and Joe Benton came before her; the old Joe, not this 
strange, gray-green, broken shadow on the bed. Joe 
Benton, gaunt, haggard from overwork, pausing a 
moment on the way to the show-shop and musing 
wistfully : 

“Gee, if I could stay home for just one night. Still, 
I owe ’em an awful lot. They’ve given us everything 
a person could want.” Then adding ruefully: “Except 
being able to do what we’d like to.” 

A month passed. The gray-green wreck became al- 
most a man again, fretfully awaiting the time when he 
could return to the show-shop. Each day, his producer 
came by, bringing word of the thousands of letters 
inquiring when Joe Benton would resume his job of 
making a public laugh. Newspapers telephoned for the 
exclusive statement of the date when he would return 
to the stage. It worried Joe, like a man hounded for 
money, and unable to pay it. 

But there were moments of an opposite emotion — 
those times when Florence Benton sat beside him, and, 
his hand in hers, they looked out the window, to the 
flowers and the birds and trees and the far-away vistas 
of the horizon. Then, one day, when the doctors deemed 
him strong enough, Florence Benton told him the 
truth. 

“Not crippled in the ordinary sense, Joe,” she whis- 
pered, holding him tight to her. “Just for the stage, 
dearest: your dancing and acrobatics. We’ve been 
afraid ever since the first X-rays. The pictures yester- 
day confirmed it. Doctor Jorgenson has notified the 
newspapers.” 

Joe Benton moaned. Never 
to dance again; never to whip about the stage in his 
whirlwind gyrations! But at last his agony lessened. 
He was quiet; his hand in hers, they looked out the win- 
dew to the far, broad horizon. 

“And you must be quiet, Joe,” she said. “Not the 
slightest excitement.” 

An interne entered. Florence Benton sent him away. 
He returned. 

“They insist on coming in,” he argued. 

“I’ll see them,” said the woman, and rose. Out in the 
reception room were cameramen and assistants, report- 
ers and special writers. Florence Benton paused in the 
doorway, her hand on the knob. 

“What we want,” said the spokesman, “is a picture 
of Joe sitting up in bed and making one of those funny 
faces of his. You know, mouth all screwed up. Then 
the news talkies want to set up in the room 
and have him make a funny speech to the 
public, kidding over the fact that he’ll never 
be able to dance again. You know, smooth it 
over; a lot of funny cracks and all that.” 
Florence Benton shook her head. 

"Why not?” It was an old theatrical re- 
porter. “Joe’s not done yet. Say, the radio’ll 
grab him in a minute. The public wants him— 
tell him that.” 

“Yeah, and remind him of his debt to the public,” 
growled a photographer. 

“His debt?” asked the woman quietly. "Didn’t he pay 
that, the night he fell?” 
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d Farther, farther out over the audience, while the house roared 
with laughter before it should suddenly scream horribly as the be- 
loved form fell and crashed. Joe Benton’s public! His slave driver! 


“Of course, of course.” This time, it was a diplomat. The closing door silenced him. Blocking the aperture 
“Still, with a man like Joe, who has belonged to the stood Florence Benton, defiant, supreme, 
public all these years ” “But now he belongs to me!” she said. 
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Early and N a n n y 
on their Ho n ey m o o?i 
Discov er Paris 


The L/atin 



T 

At MS said that all good Americans go to Paris when they die. But be that as it may, 
if they do happen to be alive when they arrive, they are almost dead before they leave. 

Chasing history, art and architecture from Montmartre to Montparnasse, from the Bois 
to the Bastdle. Getting up early to catch the flying buttresses against the golden morning 
light (the guidebook says to do it). Climbing Notre Dame to be photographed with a gar- 
goyle. Creeping through catacombs. Galloping through museums. Standing reverently 
on spots where places used to be. 

And the Latin Quarter! Who is not familiar with it through pictures, books and romances? 
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Rendezvous of Bohemians! Where artists and poets relax and invite their souls! So here 
the tourists flock, breathless, expecting at least to see an apache slaying his dancing partner. 
Nancy, honeymooning in Paris, writes on a picture post card to her folks in Flatbush: 

We are in the Latin Quarter, where everybody goes to see the types (pronounced “teeps”) but the 
only types We see are the types who have come looking for types. Early wants me to learn French 
while we’re here if we can find someone who speaks the language. 

The next picture illustrates the famous communication — “Am Having Gorgeous Time 
Wish You Were Here.” 
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Immediately after the 

luncheon hour on the following day “that damned old 
judge” began summing up. Wingate Snaithe and H. B. 
Lane had made long speeches on behalf of their respec- 
tive clients. Both were clever speakers. 

When the two speeches were over, Olivia, who had 
been trying to listen to them impartially, as a juryman 
should have listened, could not tell which had made the 
deeper impression. In the two speeches, of course, the 
real issue had stood out clearly enough. Either she or 
Anne Marie must be a thief. 

As she listened Olivia saw herself as a thief, then 
Anne Marie as a thief. 

Counsel dealt with Anne Marie’s announced convic- 
tion that Miss Mansfeld could never have stolen the 
bracelet from the two points of view indicated to Olivia 
on the previous night by Old Jo. Wingate Snaithe 
pointed to it as evidence of Anne Marie’s essentially 
simple and straightforward character: H. B. Lane as 
further evidence of her subtle and farseeing cleverness. 

And now the judge with the narrow slits of eyes was 
going to make the issues clear to the jury, if indeed they 
were not clear already. 

He began slowly, in a tired voice and, Olivia thought, 
with an air of weary disdain, uttering the accustomed 
exhortation to the jury to dismiss all prejudice from 
their minds. He then went on to deal with the cause of 
the action. 

“In the case we are considering, the root cause of the 
trouble which eventually brought two women friends 
into this court was a man, the man now dead, Brett 
Arden. In seeking for the truth of this matter it is 
necessary to bear in mind what sort of character this 
man had.” 

The judge then gave the jury an outline of Brett 
Arden’s character as disclosed in the case. 

“Evidently an unreliable man, given to intrigue, not 
too chivalrous, perhaps something of a Don Juan. It 
would seem that he took a pleasure in playing one 
woman against another, and had little scruple in de- 
ceiving or in endeavoring to deceive both. You have, to 
consider his relations with the plaintiff in the light of 
the evidence which has been placed before you. In 
respect of that, there is the illuminating incident which 
took place in the plaintiff’s studio in Clarence Lane. 

“Here we have two persons, the plaintiff and this man, 
Brett Arden, deliberately deceiving a third, the defend- 
ant, who is a close friend of both. 

“It is for you to decide on the worth of a friendship 
which manifests itself in such a manner. 

"The maid, Anne Marie Rivoire, whose evidence you 
have listened to, was acquainted with the fact which the 
defendant knew nothing about: namely, that Brett Ar- 
den was intimately acquainted with the plaintiff and 
visited her at the studio. And, knowing this, the plain- 
tiff was apparently uneasy in her mind, for we have 
it on evidence that after the defendant’s visit to the 
studio with the man, Brett Arden, she inquired of Anne 
Marie Rivoire whether the latter had ever spoken to 
her mistress about the matter, and was told that the 
latter had kept silence. 
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C \,“Olly!” cried Lady Bettine. She 
was in them. “JVhat’s that?” 


“Whether knowledge of this silence relieved the plain- 
tiff’s mind it is for you to decide. It at any rate showed 
that Anne Marie Rivoire exercised discretion, though 
whether such discretion was an advantage or a disad- 
vantage to her employer, the defendant, is open to 
doubt. 

“In coming to a verdict in this case it is necessary to 
take into careful consideration the characters of these 
four people, three of whom you have seen in the box: 
the man, Brett Arden; the plaintiff; the defendant; and 
Anne Marie Rivoire. Until the evening when her bracelet 
disappeared it seems evident that the defendant’s faith 
in the plaintiff was supreme. She never seems to have 





held out her hands, and something 
asked Olivia. “Why are you here?” 

entertained a doubt about her friend’s bona fldes and 
devotion to her. 

“She, however, did not know what Anne Marie Rivoire 
knew: namely, that for a long time the plaintiff had 
been carefully keeping secret, not only from her but 
from Sir Leith and Lady Mansfeld, the plaintiff’s par- 
ents, and from the rest of the world, an intimate friend- 
ship, to call it by that name, with Brett Arden, who was 
also a close friend of the defendant. You must, in con- 
sidering the subsequent behavior of the defendant, bear 
in mind what would be the effect upon any high-spirited 
woman on finding out that over a period of many 
months she had been systematically deceived by one 



rfjch ens 
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whom she regarded as her closest and dearest friend. 
Was it unnatural and culpable, or was it not, that, on 
making this discovery, on the top of the mysterious 
loss of her bracelet, Brett Arden’s gift, the defendant 
should have displayed a certain animus against the 
plaintiff?” 

The judge then dealt with all relevant matters pre- 
ceding the loss of the bracelet and presently said: 

“Brett Arden was evidently in the habit of giving 
valuable presents to his feminine friends. He gave to 
the defendant a golden owl which held matches and 
which stood on her dressing table. The defendant in 
return gave him a cigaret box of white jade which she 
had won in a lottery. 

“This, later, Brett Arden passed on to the plaintiff, 
after adding inside the lid her initials in gold and the 
inscription, ‘From Brett.’ Later still, he gave the de- 
fendant the bracelet of emeralds and diamonds which 
the defendant accuses the plaintiff of having stolen 
when visiting her in her bedroom in Berkeley Square. 

“The plaintiff claims that this bracelet has disap- 
peared and has never been found. The defendant, on 
the other hand, claims that this bracelet is at this 
moment in the possession of the plaintiff. You will 
have to decide as to that, taking the characters of these 
two women and the circumstances attendant on the 
disappearance of the bracelet into consideration. 


-L coming to the night 

of January the , when the plaintiff paid a second 

visit to the defendant in the latter’s bedroom. The facts 
are plain enough. The defendant has stated that, hav- 
ing received a bracelet of emeralds and diamonds in a 
Russian design from Brett Arden and having shown 
it to no one, she, on that evening, took it out to look 
at, placed it on her dressing table round Brett Arden’s 
other valuable present to her, the golden owl, and hav- 
ing been interrupted by the butler knocking at the door 
with the post and the evening paper, forgot it and left 
it there, so that it was still there when the plaintiff 
entered her room. So completely, according to her, 
did she forget it that not till the plaintiff had left 
her did she remember it.” 

He then described what happened in the bedroom, the 
slight quarrel between the two friends when the plain- 
tiff said she couldn’t stay long, the episode of the 
flowers, and the plaintiff’s approach to the dressing 
table with the vase. 

“The contention of the plaintiff is that on reaching 
the dressing table she saw upon it a bracelet similar to 
one which Brett Arden had recently given to her and 
which she had shown to no one. She has told you that 
the reasons why she stayed in front of the dressing 
table were her surprise and her desire to examine the 
bracelet closely. 

“It is not disputed that she did pause before the dress- 
ing table for so long that the defendant, who was in 
the bed, was astonished and called out, ‘What are you 
doing, Oily?’ Thereupon, the defendant says, the plain- 
tiff started, came away, and after a short interval hur- 
ried off. We have it in evidence, however, that before 
she ever saw the defendant’s bracelet the plaintiff had 
said that she could not stay long as she was dining early 
to go to a theater. 

“A point to be considered is this. Why, if the plaintiff 
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The Bracelet 


did not possess a bracelet similar to the defendant’s 
bracelet, should she have been struck by seeing the 
latter round the owl? Could she have guessed, with the 
instinctive acuteness of a jealous woman, from whom 
the bracelet probably came, seeing it placed, as it was, 
round the golden owl which she knew to be his gift to 
the defendant? 

“If so, that might account for her long pause before 
the dressing table. However, that is a matter for you 
to decide, using your knowledge of the world. 

“The fact is that the plaintiff, after putting down the 
vase of flowers, made a sufficiently long pause before 
the dressing table to astonish the defendant, and that 
when the defendant called out to know what she was 
doing there she stated that she was putting the vase 
down, came away at once from the table, and as soon as 
possible hurried out of the defendant’s room. You have 
heard her give her reasons for her conduct and must 
decide for yourselves whether you consider them cogent 
or not. We now come to the episode of Anne Marie 
Rivoire.” 

The judge outlined the evidence of what happened 
when Anne Marie entered Lady Bettine’s room. 

“There appears to be no doubt that either the plaintiff 
or Anne Marie Rivoire must have made away with the 
defendant’s bracelet,” he presently said. “There is no 
other possible solution to the mystery, so far as I can 
see. Now I will ask you carefully to consider all the 
facts in connection with these two women, so that you 
may come to a right conclusion as to which is more 
likely to have taken the bracelet.” 

He again alluded to Olivia’s concealment of the fact 
of her friendship with Brett Arden, which showed that 
she was capable of deceit even with an old friend. After 
dwelling on that he turned to Anne Marie’s record. 

‘‘/-Tp 

J- here seems to be noth- 
ing against her. The defendant, who must have had 
the best opportunity of judging of her character, has the 
highest opinion of her after an experience covering over 
seventeen years. Not a word to say against her! Noth- 
ing but praise! You have to consider whether it is likely 
that such a woman would steal a valuable jewel belong- 
ing to her mistress under the very eyes of that mistress. 

“Counsel for the plaintiff has suggested that Anpe 
Marie Rivoire had already seen the bracelet. It is for 
you to say whether it is likely that, if counsel’s conten- 
tion is right, Anne Marie Rivoire in her evidence would 
have acknowledged that when making the bed she found 
the key, instead of pretending that she never saw it. 
Would a guilty woman have given away a point that 
might obviously be used against her? 

“The reason given by Anne Marie Rivoire for leaving 
the key where she found it may appeal to you as suffi- 
cient or not. That is for you to judge. While I am on 
this point of character — and character necessarily plays 
an important part in such a case as this — I must ask 
you to bear in mind a circumstance which is unique in 
my experience. It is this. Here we have two persons, 
the plaintiff and Anne Marie Rivoire, one of whom, it 
would seem, must have taken the bracelet of the de- 
fendant. Yet Anne Marie Rivoire, knowing this as she 
must, not only in her evidence has stated that she told 
the defendant she was positive the plaintiff was inca- 
pable of theft, but even took the trouble of going to the 
plaintiff’s studio to assure her of this belief in the plain- 
tiff’s innocence. 

“You have heard the comments of counsel on this 
matter. It is for you to discriminate between them. In 
your judgment, does the evidence suggest that Anne 
Marie Rivoire is a diabolically clever criminal, or that 
she is a straightforward woman saying out plainly what 
she has in her mind?” 

After dealing with other matters briefly the judge 
described what happened according to the evidence at 
Mrs. Solesby’s party, and drew the attention of the jury 
to the conduct of the plaintiff on that occasion. 

“What is the common procedure of a thief? Surely to 
hide the stolen property. The plaintiff, according to the 
evidence, deliberately wore, and not only wore, but drew 
special attention to the bracelet which the defendant 


alleges was stolen from her. The plaintiff has told you 
the reason for what she did on that occasion. She says, 
or implies, that jealousy drove her to do what she did; 
the desire to show another woman that she didn’t play 
what is sometimes vulgarly called ‘second fiddle’ with 
the man they were both attached to. 

“On the defendant’s side, it is suggested that her 
action was prompted by the determination at all costs 
to brazen things out, to turn the defendant’s attack by 
a lie; the lie that there were two bracelets, and that 
Brett Arden gave one to the defendant and one to the 
plaintiff. Whether that was a lie or not it is for you to 
judge, taking into consideration whether it is likely that 
a man who was evidently on intimate terms with two 
women friends, and who obviously wished to conceal his 
intimacy with the one from the other in each case, 
would be likely to give them similar bracelets. 

“O 

■■ the other hand, hav- 
ing seen the plaintiff and heard her evidence, do you 
consider her capable of such audacity as is suggested 
by counsel for the defendant? It seems evident that 
the defendant had no intention of parading the gift 
Brett Arden had made to her. The plaintiff has told 
you that she, too, if indeed she was ever given a bracelet 
as she declares, did not mean to acknowledge it publicly 
but was driven to do so by anger. 

“The question may arise in your minds whether, if 
Brett Arden did give two bracelets to two women, he 
asked them not to display his gifts. On the other hand, 
what is the use of giving jewels to women if they are 
not to be worn?” 

And thus, on and on, the judge proceeded, and Olivia 
tried to imagine herself a juryman, ignorant of the 
truth, trying conscientiously to gather it in the crowded 
court. What would the evidence given, the elaborate 
comments made on it, have conveyed to her, had her 
fate been to sit in that jury box and strive to arrive 
at the truth? And she couldn’t tell; at best she 
couldn’t tell. 

Her visit to Cannes was touched upon and the jury 
were instructed to dismiss entirely from their minds 
the episode connected with “the alleged letter.” It had 
no bearing at all on the case, not having been produced 
in court. Her conduct after her return to London from 
Cannes was analyzed, with special reference to her 
endeavor to see the defendant, which had met with a 
refusal. Finally the judge dealt with the defendant’s 
plea of justification. 

“The defendant has absolutely declined to withdraw 
the accusation of theft which she herself says she made 
against the plaintiff. She pleads justification. She 
might have said that she was wrongly reported as hav- 
ing made accusations against the plaintiff. Or she 
might have withdrawn them publicly, and given the 
plaintiff a certificate of honesty, to avoid scandal. 

“She has preferred to take the bolder, the drastic, 
course. Believing her accusation to be true, she leaves 
it to you to say whether it is true or false. On your 
verdict hangs the reputation of the plaintiff. 

“Do not allow sympathy for one side or the other 
to dominate you. Examine the whole matter as coldly 
as you can in the light of reason. That is your duty 
and should be your supreme desire in the interests of 
Justice.” 

The verdict of the jury, given after a delay of three 
hours, was in favor of the plaintiff in the action. 

“Damages?” 

“One farthing.” 

The judge, on this finding, refused to allow costs to 
the plaintiff. 

Leith and Lady Mans- 
feld had gone abroad. The house in Great Cumberland 
Place was let, furnished. Credon was shut up. Olivia 
was staying with Old Jo at Credon Cottage. 

The expense of her case had crippled her father. 
Her mother’s slogan was, “We can never show our faces 
anywhere again!” At present, however, the Mansfelds 
were showing their faces to a select few at Vevey, where 
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they had buried themselves in a small 
apartment at the Hotel des Trois Couron- 
nes. 

Her parents had suggested to Olivia 
that she come with them. But she had 
refused. 

“I can’t leave England. It would look 
like running away.” It was then that 
Old Jo made her a firm offer to stay at 
Credon Cottage for as long as she liked. 

"If you feel awkward about it, though 
why you should I don’t know, you can 
come as a paying guest,” she said, with 
her habitual bluntness. “I should prefer 
you as an ordinary visitor.” 

Olivia came first to Credon Cottage as 
an ordinary visitor. But as the time 
of her stay with Old Jo lengthened out 
into months she said she would like to 
pay. Old Jo made no difficulty about ac- 
cepting the money. Anything to give to 
Olivia more peace of mind. 

Old Jo had a habit of 
looking things straight in the face. 
“You’ve got it in the neck,” she said, 
after the case was over. “That farthing’s 
damned you. The faithful Breton’s 
romped home a winner and left you at 
the starting post. Your honesty has un- 
done you. You were so honest in the box 
that you forgot to be clever. I shouldn’t 
appeal. Fact is, you’ll never get any 
English judge to believe that a man who 
was playing off one woman against an- 
other would give them similar presents.” 

"But you believe it?” 

“If I didn't i shouldn’t want you at 
the cottage. But only a man full of 
ugly quirks would have done it.” ■ 

But even now, Olivia could not think 
that Brett had ever deliberately wished 
to do harm. “I’m certain he would be 
wretched if he could know what has 
happened to me because of him.” 

"Grown-up men should think in ad- 
vance of their actions. But the mischiev- 
ous brain is usually intent on the fun of 
the moment. And anyhow, a man who 
thinks seriously for others, especially 
if the others are women, is the rarest 
of beasts.” 

"There’s Roger Chumley.” 

"Yes, there's Chumley. And perhaps 
because he’s one of the rare beasts, he 
doesn’t get there with you. Fact is, 
goodness in a man doesn’t attract wom- 
en as it ought to.” 

"Wouldn’t it be cruel of me to marry 
Chumley after what has happened?” 

"That’s a problem I haven't resolved 
yet. And unfortunately I am biased.” 

“How are you biased?” 

“By my friendship for you. I like to 
see ahead for my friends, and I can’t 
for you unless you marry Chumley.” 

Olivia knew that Chumley still wished 
to marry her. His belief in her touched 
and delighted her, for it never occurred 
to her that Chumley could love her as he 
evidently did unless he shared Old Jo’s 
conviction that she had been shamefully 
wronged by the decision of the jury. She 
believed implicitly that Chumley loved 
her because he knew her. She grew to 
care for him in a curious way because 
of his belief in her, his knowledge of her. 

Sometimes he came down to spend a 
day at Credon Cottage. Usually he 
chose a Sunday for his visit. Old Jo, 
with Olivia’s complete acquiescence, had 
given him a standing invitation. 

Old Jo had told Olivia frankly before 
they began to dwell together that she 
must not look upon the cottage as a 
refuge from all the eyes of the world. 

"I shall go on as usual,” she said. 
“If you come to me, you’ll have to face 
my visitors.” 

Olivia had answered: "Perhaps they 
won’t care to meet me.” 


“Then they can keep off my mat," said 
Old Jo. 

No curiosity was ever shown by any of 
Old Jo’s guests who met Olivia at the 
cottage. Nevertheless, she was always 
aware that “underneath,” as she ex- 
pressed it to herself, the machinery of 
suspicion, of doubt, of surmise, was busy 
about her. 

She knew that before catastrophe had 
overtaken her she must, without knowing 
it, have lived in anticipation: must al- 
ways have been expecting good things 
of the future. Now, when she looked 
forward, she expected nothing good. The 
months went by and she lived with Old 
Jo. But she couldn’t live forever with 
Old Jo. She must, somehow, make a life 
for herself. But how to do it? 

She still had the studio in Clarence 
Lane, but she scarcely ever visited it. 
No one wanted portraits from her, it 
seemed. 

Nobody absolutely “cut” her, but on the 
other hand none of her former acquaint- 
ances took any trouble about her. The 
general opinion obviously was that she 
had come such a cropper that it was 
best to let her alone. Tacitly Olivia was 
rejected. That being so. she couldn’t 
see anything ahead of her that was 
worth having. Yet she was young. 

One day in winter, less than three 
weeks before Christmas, Olivia struck a 
bad patch. Her spirits went down to zero. 

Business affairs had called Old Jo to 
London. So Olivia was alone in the cot- 
tage. The weather was dreary; the year 
was closing down. Perhaps the nearness 
of Christmas, a time of traditional festiv- 
ity, subtly affected her spirits. Old Jo’s 
absence, unusually prolonged, induced in 
Olivia a painful feeling of loneliness that 
presently became almost morbid. 

Old Jo had gone up to London on a 
Wednesday. Olivia managed somehow 
till Friday afternoon, when it began to 
snow; at first lightly, then heavily. 

Olivia put on her walking things and 
went out into the snow. For hours she 
tramped through the Sussex lanes. 

She thought of Old Jo. Suppose years 
ago such a thing had happened to Old 
Jo as had happened to her. How would 
Old Jo have met it? That hardy nature 
would surely have stood up to the attack 
with hardihood. Yet how was it pos- 
sible to return such a blow of Fate? 
There was nothing to be done. And Old 
Jo, with her keen eyes and her ragged 
gray eyebrows, faded in the blur of the 
snow, and Bettine stood among the snow- 
flakes, cadaverous, defiant, with cruel, 
unfriendly eyes. And Brett was there 
for a moment with his mischievous 
glance. And then Anne Marie came. 

The banks were high in the lane 
through which Olivia was passing. They 
were topped by hedges of thorn. Anne 
Marie seemed to be walking in front of 
her like a guide. Olivia saw the prim- 
rose-colored hair covering the round 
head moving steadily through the snow. 

“She is taking me to the bracelet!” 

The words formed themselves in 
Olivia’s mind. And at that moment for 
the first time she felt within her the 
knowledge that Anne Marie possessed 
the bracelet. Hitherto, strangely, she 
had never been able to feel certain that 
Anne Marie was the thief. Now convic- 
tion came to her, transcending reason. 
And she followed Anne Marie through 
the snow, on and on. 

“She has wronged me and she is going 
to make restitution.” 

The afternoon was waning. Twilight 
was beginning to creep through the snow 
when Anne Marie disappeared. She 
faded into the snow like a specter, with- 
out having fulfilled her mission. 

"Wherever she is, she has had a 
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moment of remorse,” Olivia thought. 
"She has felt, probably, for the first time, 
the wrong she has done me.” 

It was night when she got back to 
the cottage. Arthur, the serving boy. 
met her in the hall. 

“We were beginning to wonder about 
you, miss. Shall I bring tea?” 

"Yes, do.” 

“There’s a telegram come for Miss 
Lite, miss, and another for you.” 

Olivia saw two thin envelopes lying on 
the chest of black oak near the sitting- 
room door. She picked up the one ad- 
dressed to her as Arthur went away. 

“If a wire comes for me open it — Jo." 

Olivia took up the other telegram and 
carried it into the sitting room. While 
she was opening it Arthur came in with 
the tea. 

“May I come down and spend next 
Sunday — Chumley.” The answer was 
paid. On reading Chumley’s telegram. 
Olivia’s first feeling was one of sur- 
prise about Old Jo. How had she known 
that a telegram was coming for her? 

While she had tea, Olivia debated the 
matter of her answer to Chumley. 

If she wired “Yes,” she would be alone 
with Chumley for many hours on Sun- 
day. He would, almost certainly, ask her 
again to marry him. 

That day for the first time she wanted 
to yield; to say yes to him. If she did 
that she would at least be able to look 
ahead. There would be a definite future 
for her. 

But could she be so cruel to Chum- 
ley? In marrying him she would not 
be deceiving him. He knew all about 
her. She had already refused him more 
than once. If he persisted he did so 
with his eyes open. He was ready to take 
the risk. He knew what the risk was. 

Chumley might be longing for a home 
with her; might not feel that in mar- 
rying her he was making any sacrifice. 
She was not a guilty woman. She was 
tempted to ask him to come. But she 
decided to sleep on her indecision. 

Next morning it was still snowing 
hard, and she felt so abandoned and 
miserable that she wrote out the follow- 
ing telegram to Chumley; 

Miss Lite away but I should be 

glad to see you tomorrow 

Olivia Mansfeld 

Ok Sunday morning, 
just before twelve. Chumley drove up to 
the cottage gate in a shaky motor car 
which he had hired at the station. As he 
got out and paid off the car he saw 
Olivia looking out at one of the lattice 
windows of the book-room, and waved. 

She glimpsed a smile in his bright 
blue eyes. The sight of him warmed 
her. She was even startled by the warmth 
that went through her, but she was 
ashamed of her lack of self-sufficiency. 
She met him in the hall. 

“Miss Lite’s in London, as I told you.” 

“Yes.” He gripped her hand with a 
hand that was strong and cold. 

"We lunch at one. It’s Sunday dinner, 
really. I had ordered roast beef, potatoes 
in their jackets, and apple pie, before I 
opened your telegram, and thought I 
wouldn’t change it.” 

“Thank heaven for that. Lucky for me 
you did open the telegram!” 

They were sitting now beside the big- 
fire in the book -room and she said: 

“You didn’t meet Miss Lite in Lon- 
don. then?” 

“No; I thought she was here. My 
telegram proves it, doesn’t it?” He 
looked at her searchingly: “What made 
you think I had?” 

“I had a telegram from her. I found 
it with yours, when I came back from a 
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walk. It read, ‘If a wire comes for me 
open it.’ ” 

“That’s odd.” 

“Yes. I thought so. I thought per- 
haps she had run across you and you 
had told her you’d telegraphed.” 

“No.” 

"Then I can’t understand it.” 

“I think she had a brain wave. She’s 
tremendously understanding and unusu- 
ally sensitive. Anyhow, she did the right 
thing, for if I’d had no reply to my wire 
I shouldn’t be here.” 

“And I should have had a solitary Sab- 
bath.” 

"Would you have minded?” 

“Perhaps I should.” 

“But you seem determined to live out 
your life alone.” 

“I doubt if any woman has ever had 
that determination! But sometimes cir- 
cumstances seem to force loneliness on 
human beings. I may be predestined ” 

“You are not!” he interrupted gruffly. 

Arthur came in with cocktails on a 
tray. Then Chumley was shown upstairs 
to a bedroom to tidy himself for Sun- 
day dinner, and at one, they went into 
the dining room. 

All this time the snow was falling. 
Even when Olivia did not see the white 
flakes through the lattice panes she was 
aware of being enclosed with Chumley 
by the wavering veils of the snow, of an 
unusual intimacy created by it. Because 
of the snow she was able to realize with 
exceptional intensity some of the mean- 
ing of a life a deux with this man. If 
she married him, because of her reputa- 
tion, they two would inevitably be driven 
in upon themselves. 

How would such a life be for her 
with Chumley? And how would it be 
for Chumley with her? She was deeply 
preoccupied by that problem all the time 
she was playing hostess. 

After coffee he proposed a walk in the 
snow. "I’m sure you’re hardy.” he said. 
“Let’s go round the park at Credon.” 

They walked for two hours, meeting 
few people. Sometimes they talked, but 
often they went side by side in silence, 
Chumley smoking his pipe. To Olivia 
there seemed a great intimacy in their 
lonely walk. In their silence she felt 
that they had much in common. And 
she remembered how often, when silence 
fell between her and Brett, she had felt 
their remoteness from each other. When 
they had not been making love they had 
really been strangers. They had never 
been comrades. She was aware of com- 
radeship with Chumley and she was con- 
scious of having an immense trust in 
him. Wasn’t that a firm basis on which 
to build up love? 

But she wasn’t fascinated by him. 
Perhaps the faculty for being fascinated 
by any man was dead in her. She 
thought that possible. 


Ihey got back to the 
cottage at tea time. The wood fire in the 
book-room was blazing and Arthur had 
drawn the curtains. The influence of the 
snow was banished. 

“What a mercy we had a long walk!” 
said Olivia. “If we had stayed in all 
the afternoon this hour would have gone 
for very little." 

“We have to prepare for joys, I sup- 
pose,” said Chumley. 

“Earn them, do you mean?" 

“Perhaps.” 

“Do you think we have to earn our 
disasters, too?” 

“Not always,” he said seriously. “But 
very often, I suppose we do.” 

She was moved to look straight into his 
eyes as she said: “I earned my disaster. 
You mustn’t think I don’t know that.” 


“What do you mean by that? I don’t 
understand.” 

“It’s plain enough, surely,” she said. 

“How? I don’t see.” 

“I consider I earned my disaster by 
doing something that was against my 
standards. You know, everyone knows, 
what I did. I should either not have 
done it at all or have done it openly.” 

“Openly?” 

“Yes. My affection for Brett Arden 
led me into subterfuge and deceit.” She 
flushed deeply. “If I had lived with him 
openly everyone would have been scan- 
dalized. But it would have been finer 
to do that than do what I did. I have 
been, I am being, terribly punished, but 
I did what was the wrong thing — for me. 
Do you understand now?” 

“Yes! Yes!” 

He spoke with a hearty eagerness, like 
a man suddenly relieved. She wondered 
what had been in his mind. 


1 hat’s all over,” he 
added. “Don’t think of it any more. 
Which of us hasn’t something like that 
to repent of — or not to repent of? You 
were never meant to be surreptitious in 
love. I am sure of that and — don't be 
angry, please — I don’t think he was the 
right man for you.” And then once more 
he asked her to marry him. 

“But I don’t think I am the right 
woman for you,” she said. 

“You are.” 

“But I have the reputation of being a 
thief, a treacherous friend and a liar.” 

“Will you marry me?” 

“I am fond of you, but I don’t love 
you in the way I loved him.” 

“Are you fond of me?” 

“Yes — very. I always liked you and 
admired your character. And you have 
6tuck to me in a splendid way. Your 
belief in me has drawn me very near to 
you.” 

“Very well! Then marry me.” 

“I feel I should be a brute to do it.” 

“Look here, do you at all want to do 
it? Do you think if you married me you 
jwould be happier than you are now?” 

“I believe I should. But I’m terribly 
afraid of spoiling things for you. That’s 
how it is.” 

“When a man really loves a woman, 
it’s impossible that she could spoil things 
for him by giving herself to him. Of 
course I know what you are thinking 
about. It's no use our pretending. You’ve 
got into bad trouble. I suppose some 
people have dropped you or given you 
the cold shoulder. But I don’t care about 
people in comparison with you. 

“Perhaps, as you think, I shall lose 
something by marrying you. A few may 
look differently on me, and so forth. We 
know what the world is. I’ve got cer- 
tain things now which I like well enough, 
but which don’t satisfy me. You can 
satisfy me. So if I get you and even 
lose them, don’t I come out a winner on 
the whole? 

“I am speaking selfishly because you 
drive me to it. You may have more 
reason now to feel lonely than I have, 
but I’m really a lonely man. I’ve been 
wanting you for a long time.” 

She was silent for a moment that 
seemed to him long. At last she said: 

“Suppose- 1 really had done what I am 
supposed to have done — what then?” 

“D’you mean ” 

“I mean would you have been ready to 
marry me then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Even then?” 

“Yes.” 

There was something in his answer 
which almost frightened her, some- 
thing which perhaps repelled her. though 
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she didin't know that. But there was also 
something in it which decided her. That 
day she consented to marry him. 

When Old Jo came back from London 
three days later, Olivia told her the news. 
She expressed no surprise and said only: 

“I’m glad for you. It's the best thing 
you could do. Chumley’s not a clever 
man but he loves you as women aren’t 
often loved.” 

“I know that — by something he told 
me. I believe it was that which decided 
me to marry him.” 

“Yes?” 

“I asked him whether he would have 
wished to marry me even if I were what 
I suppose most people believe me to be. 
He said he would!” 

“Ah!” said Old Jo. Her voice sounded 
gruff. “I can believe it. But I confess 
that if I were a straight man I shouldn’t 
care to marry a thief. However, he won’t.” 

“Why did you send that wire to me?” 

“About opening any telegram that 
came for me? I had an intuition that 
Chumley was going to suggest coming 
for that Sunday. That’s all.” 

“You wish for my marriage very much?” 

“I do.” 

“For my sake. But what about his?” 

"I don’t think he could easily find a 
better wife.” 

“But shan’t I mar his life?” 

“Not if you can manage to love him,” 
said Old Jo in her most abrupt manner. 
And then she went out of the room. 

Olivia often thought of those, words 
after she was married to Chumley. 
They went for a brief honeymoon to 
Provence. Then they came back to Lon- 
don and settled in a small house in 
Cheyne Walk, which Chumley had taken 
when Olivia accepted him. Later, they 
added to this house a country cottage 
not far from Rickmansworth. This was 
small and isolated. And it happened that 
neither Olivia nor Chumley knew any- 
body in the neighborhood. 

Chumley’s firm was doing well. Charles 
Hoare. the head of it, was a brilliant 
financier and also a sound man who 
inspired confidence. The firm’s clients 
perpetually increased in. number. 

When Chumley had first joined the 
firm he had been the social partner and 
had represented the firm in athletic cir- 
cles. Neither Hoare nor Redding, the 
second partner, cared to go about much. 
They were immersed in industrial and 
financial questions and had little time 
and less inclination for gayeties. Chum- 
ley was useful to them, for he was a 
popular man, and gathered in clients 
from circles with which they were sel- 
dom in touch. 

They were aghast at his marriage. 
They realized at once that from the 
worldly point of view Chumley had made 
a false step. 

“His name won’t do us much good 
from now on,” said Charles Hoare to 
Redding. “It’s a pity, for I don’t know 
any man I like better than old Chumley. 
She must be an infernally clever woman 
to have got him, all things considered”’ 

“She’s a handsome creature.” 

“Yes. But what a reputation!” 

“We must try to make the best of it.” 

They did, but the time soon came when 
their partner’s wife brought a notoriety 
to their firm which they found undesir- 
able. 

When men spoke of their firm it was 
often with some such addition as “Chum- 
ley’s the fellow that married the woman 
who stole Lady Bettine Fayne’s diamond 
bracelet. I shouldn’t care to be ’'fixed 
up with them.” Chumley had become a 
dead weight to carry instead of an asset. 

“We should do better as Hoare and 
Redding than we are ever likely to do 
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WHAT A KITCHEN KNIFE 
CAN TELL YOU ABOUT WASHDAY 



A KITCHEN KNIFE and easier washdays! 
They may seem miles apart. And yet . . . 

Unwrap a har of Fels-Naptha and cut 
into it. As the Blade eases through the big, 
generous bar, what do you see? . . . from 
top to bottom a smooth, velvety texture 
that plainly says, “This is unusually good 
soap!” But don’t stop here, for the best is 
vet to come. 

Hold this soap up to your nose and sniff. 
Naptha! You can smell it. Plenty of it all 
through the bar. Naptha, you know, is an 
unusual dirt-loosener. It is combined with 
the good golden soap by a special process 
that keeps it there, on the job to the last 
thin sliver. 

So every time you use Fels-Naptha. you 
get the Help of two safe, active cleaners 
instead of one. Plentiful naptha working 
hand-in-hand with good golden soap. 
Briskly, busily, this sturdy pair loosens the 
most stubborn dirt and washes it away 
•without hard rubbing. And that'.- why 


millions say Fels-Naptha is the real wash- 
day bargain. It brings you not more bars, 
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so quickly that you don’t have to keep 
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Fels-Naptha. Use it your way. Use it in tub 
or washing machine. Soak your clothes with 
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hot water. But unlike many other soaps, 
Fels-Naptha will turn out a sparkling wash 
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now as Hoare, Redding and Chumley,” 
said Charles Hoare one day. “I wonder 
whether Chumley would mind ?” 

“Just what I’ve been wondering!” said 
Redding. 

“It'd be awkward to put it to him.” 

Chumley presently saved them the 
trouble of "putting it” to him by telling 
them he wished to go out of active busi- 
ness. Evidently he had got wind of the 
situation. If they were agreeable to his 
leaving his money in the firm he would 
gladly do so, and become a sleeping 
partner. If they preferred it he would 
take his money out and sever his con- 
nection with the firm entirely. In any 
case he wished to draw out five thousand 
pounds. 

It was agreed that he should take out 
that sum, and leave the rest of his 
money in the firm. 

“I suppose she’s an extravagant wom- 
an," said Hoare. “Looks like it if he has 
to draw upon capital.” 

But Chumley wanted 
the five thousand pounds to repay Sir 
Leith Mansfeld for the costs incurred in 
Olivia’s action. He had found out that 
this obligation to her parents was weigh- 
ing on her mind. 

One day he told her simply that he’d 
settled the matter, and showed her a 
letter from her father acknowledging 
the money and thanking him warmly. 
Olivia was painfully moved. 

“Oh. but Father shouldn’t ” She 

stopped, looked for a moment at her 
husband, then said: “You’re the best 
man I have ever come across. I am not 
worth all this. I can do nothing for you.” 
Again she looked at him; then she said: 
“What is it? Have you got something 
more to tell me?” 

"Yes. I want to be more with you; 
not to leave you so much alone. I’ve 
arranged to leave the rest of my money 
in my firm, hut I shall not work so 
hard. In fact. I’ve arranged to be what’s 
sometimes called a sleeping partner. 
Sounds dull, but of course I shall con- 
tinue to draw a share of the profits. We 
shall have enough to get along on quietly. 
And I like living quietly with you.” 

She had gone white while he was 
speaking, but when he stopped she only 
said, “Since you married me you have 
been obliged to live quietly. People 
don’t want me.” 

“I want you. That’s all that matters.” 

“No. it isn’t,” she said. 

She seemed on the point of saying 
something more, but checked herself, and 
went quickly out of the room. 

Chumley was hurting Olivia by his 
goodness to her. He was wounding her 
by his sacrifices. He was making her 
hate herself by the unfailing faithfulness 
of his affection for her. “He’s worth 
fifty of me!” she often said to herself. 

She felt ashamed of her inability to 
be fascinated by him. for since her ex- 
perience with Brett Arden she had come 
to suppose that fascination must be a 
part of any strong love between a man 
and a woman. Chumley was a far finer 
man. and even far better-looking than 
Brett. Why couldn't she manage to 
love him? 

If she could only pay back to her 
husband the money he had spent for 
her she felt that would be some relief. 
But she had no money of her own and, 
now, no power apparently of earning any 
money. That was the material side of 
the question, the lesser side. She did 
not make any mistake about that. 

Material things, she knew, are unim- 
portant in comparison with the myste- 
rious happenings that take place in the 
heart and soul of the human being. If 
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only she could “manage” to love Roger 
Chumley as she felt he deserved to be 
loved the money question would at once 
sink into comparative unimportance. 

Her curious impotence distressed her. 
She tried to hide it from her husband 
and believed she succeeded, but in her 
solitude she perpetually confronted it. 

In October of the year when Chumley 
resigned his activities in the business 
world of London. Olivia went up to 
London alone. Chumley had gone to 
an old pal of his for a week’s shooting. 

Olivia had told Old Jo that she was 
to be in London alone, and had re- 
ceived the following note: 

Dear Olivia. 

Right! I’ll be in Chancery Lane 

for that week. At your service when- 
ever you feel inclined for my com- 
pany. 

Yours, 

Josephine Lite 

They dined together in Cheyne Walk 
on the evening of Olivia’s arrival, and 
Olivia opened her heart on the subject 
of Chumley. 

“Things not going well?” said Old Jo, 
as they sat together after dinner. 

“No. I’m awfully miserable.” 

“The old story?” 

“Oh, no. In a sort of dreadful way 
I’ve grown accustomed to being sup- 
posed to be a thief. I’ve managed to 
put them all, all the people who don’t 
know me and never can, outside of my 
life. They can’t help thinking as they 
do. I try to forget them. My trouble 
is at home. I want to tell you what 
Roger has done.” Then she told Old 
Jo about the five thousand pounds. “He 
sent it to Father without telling me.” 

“First-rate of him! I’m not surprised.” 

“I feel it as my debt, a debt I can’t 
see any hope of paying back. I’m un- 
happy about it.” 

“And does Chumley know that?” 

“Perhaps: perhaps not. I can’t tell 
how much he knows.” 

“Or feels without actually knowing. 
But you’ve just told me something im- 
portant.” 

“I! About the money?” 

“About yourself. I know why this 
money debt oppresses you so much. It’s 
because you don’t love your husband 
enough. If you did, the money matter 
would become insignificant to you. 
You’d be able to feel you had the power 
to repay it with interest, and in a far 
better way than by writing out a check.” 

“Yes: that’s it.” 

“Well, Olivia, if there’s one thing cer- 
tain about human things it’s this — that 
love can’t be earned. If it could be, 
you’d love Chumley. Evidently you 
don’t.” 

But I want to. I must. 
In a way I do love him.” 

“What way’s that?” 

“As a splendid man and as a believer 
in me. That last especially! Jo, I’ll 
tell you something. If Roger had not 
believed in me as you do and yet had 
loved me so much as to want to marry 
me in spite of his disbelief, I shouldn’t 
have married him.” 

“I’m with you in your pride,” said 
Old Jo. “Because I’m like that too. But 
are we fine in that? I am not sure.” 

“Anyhow, that’s how it is with me. 
Roger's complete belief in me won me.” 

“But I remember you told me you ac- 
cepted him after he’d told you he’d have 
wanted to marry you even if you were a 
thief! Isn’t that inconsistent with what 
you've just said? Eh?” 

Olivia seemed confused. “Did I? Yes, 
I remember! How was it?” She was 
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silent for a moment, thinking. “I am 
inconsistent, I suppose. Yes, that did de- 
cide me. And yet — you see, when he said 
that, I knew he always had believed in 
me and so — but I can’t explain.” 

“You needn’t, girl. The woman who 
could fully explain herself would be a 
species hitherto unknown upon our earth. 
Anyhow, you married Chumley. That’s 
the hard fact you’ve got to deal with. 
Are you playing at love with him?” 

“I couldn’t do that. I am just caring 
for him very much as a friend and wish- 
ing to care for him much more in a 
different way.” 

“What way exactly?” 

“Brett fascinated me. Roger doesn’t.” 

“Ah, that physical fascination!” 

“But was it physical?” 

“Did his nature fascinate you?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Did his moral outlook enthrall you?” 

“You are laughing at me!” 

“Could you rely on him? Could you 
respect him? Could you trust his word?” 

“No, no!” 

“But when he handled you did you 
feel a physical thrill?” 

Olivia blushed and said nothing. 

“Don’t be angry, Olivia! It’s all nat- 
ural. You were physically under the 
yoke. And all your troubles have come 
out of that. Perhaps you’ll never feel 
like that again. But I still think that, 
if the big thing occurs, you may love 
Chumley as you wish to love him.” 

“The big thing? What? But what?” 

“Who knows? We aren’t diviners.” 

“Why did you say that about the big 
thing?” 

“Simply because I have the feeling 
that two people with strong characters 
such as you and Chumley possess will 
have a chance to fuse now you have 
come together in this strange way: that 
somehow, and before long, things will 
come right for you and Chumley.” 

Although Olivia spoke more frankly to 
Old Jo than to others, she had not told 
her of the curious experience she had 
had in the snow, when Anne Marie had 
seemed to be leading her to the bracelet, 
and when the conviction had come to 
her that Anne Marie certainly was the 
thief and. wherever she was, had had a 
moment of remorse or repentance. But 
one evening they dined together in Soho, 
and afterwards went to the Great Stoll 
picture theater, once an opera house, in 
Kingsway. They sat upstairs in a box. 

They had come to see a German film 
but had arrived too soon. A slapstick 
comedy was being shown on the screen. 
Olivia could see that Old Jo was not 
attending to it. 

“Jo,” she said, “there’s something I 
want to tell you about Anne Marie.” 

“Go ahead.” 

Olivia described her walk in the snow; 
her evocation of figures in the snow; 
Anne Marie’s coming and disappearance. 

“When I lost her I felt that she per- 
haps had meant to do something " 

she broke off. 

“To do what?” said Old Jo. 

“There seemed to me to be some in- 
tention not carried out. And then I 
had the conviction that Anne Marie had 
stolen the bracelet and had had a mo- 
ment of remorse about it and me.” 

“Just then, when you were out in the 
snow?” 

“Yes, just then.” 

After sitting in silence for a while 
Old Jo merely said: “Perhaps she did.” 

“Then you don’t think the whole thing 
a mere absurdity?” 

“It may easily have been.” 

Olivia felt disappointed. 

“But it may as easily not have been. 
The difficulty is to disentangle the 
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... to hide a complexion that’s 
being ruined by “faulty desquamation?” 


Those adorable hat brims! They generously hide skin 
dejects. But why be content with mere concealment? Ex- 
change that faulty complexion for a skin of true loveliness . 


Why Woodbury’s does what no toilet soap can possibly do 
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kind they are ... in hiding complexion 
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But why be content with mere concealment? 
It is so easy today to exchange a deficient 
complexion for one that is radiantly lovely! 
For in just ten minutes, you can give yourself 
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seas and continents to secure. For, originally, 
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mysteries full of meaning from the im- 
becilities. It's possible that jade did 
have a black moment of remorse and 
that it reached you in the snow.” 

“How could it?” 

“There you have me stumped.” 

“I thought probably you'd laugh at 
me if I told you.” 

“The older I grow the fewer things I 
laugh at. Do you know whether Anne 
Marie ever visits a cinema?” 

“I never heard of her doing so. What 
makes you ask?” 

"That’s what I am wondering.” 

When the German film was over and 
they came out into the entrance Olivia 
felt her arm gripped with painful force. 

“What is it?” she said. 

“Can’t you see? Look to the left.” 

Olivia looked to the left, and saw 
Anne Marie in front of them going 
towards the exit into Kingsway with 
a man. The man was short and of a 
dark foreign type. Italian? Roumanian? 
Greek with possibly a dash of Israel? 
She couldn’t be sure. A boyish figure 
and an air of smart self-assurance. Anne 
Marie in neat black, her primrose- 
colored hair scarcely showing below her 
close-fitting hat. had a hand in the crook 
of one of this gentleman’s arms. 

They disappeared into Kingsway. 

“Olive,” said Old Jo. “unfortunately 
it’s too late now, but I think we’ve found 
the motive!” 

After that night Olivia became terribly 
restless. The sight of Anne Marie with 
the dark man had startled her into 
restlessness. From that moment she had 
an entirely new view of Anne Marie. 
She saw her definitely as a profound 
hypocrite, different from the woman she 
seemed to be. Bettine had always said 
that Anne Marie never bothered about 
men. Evidently Anne Marie was one of 
those rare people who manage to live two 
lives, a life led in the light of day and 
a profoundly secret life. 

Old Jo’s remark, “Unfortunately it’s 
too late now. but I think w<?ve found 
the motive,” worried Olivia. Was it too 
late? Could nothing be done about the 
bracelet? Must she live permanently un- 
der the cloud of another’s sin? 

Before seeing Anne Marie in the the- 
ater she had been trying steadfastly to 
reconcile herself to the life fate had 
forced on her. Now, suddenly, she re- 
volted. And in her revolt she was rest- 
less. Of course she discussed the whole 
thing with Old Jo, but Old Jo couldn’t 
at first see that there was any way of 
getting at Anne Marie. 

’.’The mere fact that you’ve seen her 
in a cinema house with a swarthy young 
man won’t get us far on the road to 
justice. She’s as much right to a 
lounge-lizard lover as any other woman 
in London. Consult Sir Ben about it if 
you like. He’ll see a motive, of course, 
as I did. But I doubt whether there’s 
anything to be done.” 

Olive did see Sir Ben- 
jamin Bascombe but Old Jo was proved 
right. "Your situation can never be bet- 
tered,” he said, “unless some new fact 
comes to light tending to fasten the theft 
on someone, the maid. Anne Marie, or 
another. If she’s a woman who has a 
penchant for men much younger than 
herself it’s more than probable that she 
subsidizes them. But that doesn’t help 
us. 

“I agree with Miss Lite that suspicion 
of this woman, Anne Marie, is strength- 
ened by what you’ve both seen. But we 
need much more than that to do any 
good.” He paused, looked at Olivia 
keenly, then added : “I suppose you’ve told 
your husband about seeing that maid?” 


“No, I haven’t. I’ve told no one but 
you. And now I shall tell no one.” 

“I’m tremendously sorry for you,” said 
Sir Benjamin. “Your star isn’t a lucky 
one. That’s certain.” 

“You've never told me something,” 
said Olivia. 

“What’s that?” 

"Sir Benjamin.” Olivia said, getting 
up, “do you still think I stole Lady Bet- 
tine's bracelet?” 

For once Sir Benjamin looked discon- 
certed. “My dear Mrs. Chumley ” 

“No; tell me! Do you?” 

“I certainly do not.” 

“But you did!” 

“That’s your assertion, not mine!” He 
had regained his usual complete self- 
possession. “Let us put it this way — 
that I was unusually puzzled. On the 
one hand, you, the very last woman — I 
speak as I feel — whom one could ever 
suspect of theft; on the other, the faith- 
ful Breton maid, whom one might never- 
theless suspect of a theft, but not of a 
theft committed with her mistress look- 
ing on. 

“There was Lady Bettine, too, of 
course! Could she out of jealousy, a de- 
sire for revenge, have hidden the jewel? 
Possible, but most unlikely! What was 
one to think? The similar bracelet in 
your possession! Does a man give similar 
bracelets to two women who are friends? 
A puzzle, you must allow.” 

“But you did think it vas I!” 

“There were moments when I have 
asked myself — who else could it be?” 
“But — now?” 

“Today I feel positive the bracelet in 
your possession is indeed your own.” 
“Why?” 

“Otherwise how could you be so ex- 
cited about the motive of Anne Marie 
Rivoire’s lounge lizard? No! There have 
been moments, dear Mrs. Chumley, when 
I have done you mentally a grievous 
wrong. I apologize.” 

He held out his hand. She gave it 
a squeeze. 

“Now there are three people in the 
world — apart from Anne Marie — who be- 
lieve in my innocence. Miss Lite, my 
husband and you. Quite a nice little 
crowd, isn’t it?” 

She left him with a smile, but he felt 
there were tears behind it. 

When she told Old Jo of her inter- 
view with Sir Benjamin, she added: “So 
now there are three, not counting Anne 
Marie, who knows!” 

“Ah!” said Old Jo. “I wish you and 
I could meet that lady together.” 
“Would it, could it be any good?” 
“Perhaps not. But there'd be no harm 
done. The lady happens to be in town,” 
said Old Jo, “unless she’s suddenly left.” 

“Do you mean — would she come if I 
asked her to?” 

“To the studio?” 

“Oh. the studio!” 

“Why not? The other night you told 
me you felt that she had had a moment 
of remorse.” 

Olivia looked at Old To with surprise. 
“You took that seriously?” 

“I did. There are many mysterious 
communications between human beings, 
and they are often not intentional.” 

“Jo, shall I ask Anne Marie to come 
to the studio — and see?” 

“It would be interesting, wouldn’t it?” 
“I'll do it.” She got up and went to 
the writing table. 

On the following evening by the last 
post she received this letter: 

Madam. 

In reply to your respected letter I 
beg to say that her ladyship leaves 
me free tomorrow afternoon and I 
' will come to see you in Clarence Lane 
as you request. I can be out, from 


three to six, madam, and will call 

on you at four o'clock. 

Believe me to be, madam, 

Yours respectfully, 

Anne Marie Rivoire 

Olivia telephoned to Old Jo in Chan- 
cery Lane: “She's coming at four o’clock 
tomorrow to the studio. Do come at 
about ten minutes past four.” 

“I'll be there,” came through the tele- 
phone. “But I’ll give you a quarter of 
an hour alone with her.” 

“Suppose she shouldn’t stay so long?” 

“Tie her down till I come. Handcuff 
her.” 

On the following day at five minutes 
past four o’clock Olivia, who was in the 
studio, heard a knock at the door. 

For a moment she hesitated before 
going to open it. The one who had 
knocked had surely ruined her life. Yet 
she did not feel hatred towards her. not 
hatred but wonder that such a being 
could be, that a mentality so incompre- 
hensible existed. 

“How can she be that?" she thought, 
as at last she went to open the door. 

“Good afternoon, madam.” 

Again she heard the odd staccato voice 
and saw the wrinkles which she had so 
often thought about. 

Cjood afternoon. Please 
come in. Thank you for coming.” 

“I am always glad to do anything for 
you. madam.” 

What an irony! But the voice did not 
sound ironic. Anne Marie stepped in and 
Olivia shut the outer door. 

“Come into the studio. Do sit down.” 

“Thank you, madam.” Anne Marie 
sat down as soon as Olivia had done so. 
“You wanted to see me, madam?” 

“Yes.” 

“It is a long time, madam.” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“May I wish you joy of your mar- 
riage, madam?” said Anne Marie. “This 
is the first opportunity I have had to 
do it.” 

“Thank you.” 

There was a difference in Anne Marie, 
and Olivia had instantly perceived it. 
The difference was this: the strange and 
fleeting irony, which in the past Olivia 
had so often felt conscious of. had dis- 
appeared from her voice, her face, her 
manner. Olivia no longer felt irrepres- 
sible irony in her. And that fact had 
bred in her a strange alteration. 

Olivia connected it with that moment 
of remorse, of which she had seemed to 
be conscious in the snow, in which she 
now couldn’t help believing. But if this 
woman had indeed felt remorse wasn’t 
it possible somehow to get at it, to help 
it on, to develop it towards action? 

“Just now you wished me joy of my 
marriage,” she said. 

“Yes, madam, and indeed I do.” 

“You wish me joy!” 

“Yes. madam, I do. I have no reason 
not to,” Anne Marie added. “You have 
always been very nice to me, madam.” 

“I’ve certainly never wished to do you 
harm,” said Olivia, feeling constrained. 

“No, indeed, madam. Things were 
always so pleasant in the old days. Why, 
I believe I was the first to come in here, 
madam, if you remember.” 

“To be sure! Tell me something. I 
wanted to draw a portrait of you.” 

“Not that I remember, madam,” said 
Anne Marie quietly but stonily. 

“Oh, yes, I did, and you said you would 
sit to me. and afterwards you said you 
understood that I was speaking about 
her ladyship. Why did you do that? 
Why didn’t you wish me to draw you?” 

“Madam. I remember nothing of that.” 
There was no hint of irony in the voice. 
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T HOUSANDS of miles from Paris, 
yet a salon as French as if its win- 
dows opened on the Champs Elysees . . . 
its rose and blue are a perfect setting for 
the patrician beauty of Mrs. Howard 
Spreckels of the distinguished California 
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hostess in her home at Burlingame. 

Chiseled, soignee, her aristocratic 
beauty has the enchanting coloring of a 
Quentin de La Tour pastel— eyes of gray, 
hair like a copper beech in sunshine, 
skin delicate and clear. 

Pond’s is proud to number Mrs. 
Spreckels among the beautiful society 
women who use the four preparations to 
keep their skin always exquisite. 

“That wonderful Cold Cream!” she 
says, “it cleanses so perfectly, and the 


Tissues are the one satisfactory way to 
remove the cream ... I like the Freshener 
because it counteracts oiliness without 
unduly drying the skin . . . and the Van- 
ishing Cream keeps one fresh and trim 
through the longest day!” 

Four simple steps of Pond’s Method: 

During the day — first, for thorough 
cleansing, amply apply Pond’s Cold 
Cream over your face and neck, several 
times and always after exposure. Pat in 
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to let the fine oils sink into the pores, and 
float the dirt to the surface. 

Second — wipe away all cream and dirt 
with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, soft, am- 
ple, super-absorbent. (Tissues may be 
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reduce pores, tone and firm. 

Last — smooth on Pond’s Vanishing 
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wipe away with Cleansing Tissues. 
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only an unrelenting obstinacy. “You had 
something to say to me. madam?" 

What Olivia would have answered to 
this question she was never to know, for 
at this moment Old Jo knocked loudly. 

“One moment!” said Olivia, getting up. 

Anne Marie got up and stood by her 
chair. Olivia went out and opened the 
door. Directly it was open Old Jo said 
in a whisper: 

“I shall take my own line. Don't get 
in my way.” 

Olivia said nothing, and shut the door. 
Old Jo promptly walked into the studio, 
and as Olivia followed she heard her 
say in her brusque manner: 

“Oh. hullo! I've seen you before — in 
the witness box. You gave evidence in 
Mrs. Chumley’s action against Lady Bet- 
tine Payne. You’re Lady Bettine’s maid.” 

“Yes, madam,” said Anne Marie, with 
stiff self-possession. She looked at Olivia. 
“I won’t disturb you, madam, as you 
have company.” 

"Wait a bit!” said Old Jo. “I’ve been 
wanting to meet you. You gave your 
evidence very well, very well indeed. 
And I was glad to hear you stand up for 
my friend, Mrs. Chumley, in the box.” 

“T 

1 couldn’t do otherwise, 
madam. I spoke as I felt.” 

“Although you took a risk!” 

“Madam?” 

“I say you took a risk. Didn’t you 
realize that at the time? The question 
for the jury was simply this: Did my 
friend here, Mrs. Chumley, steal Lady 
Bettine Payne’s bracelet or did you? 
Surely that was made clear enough. You 
can’t have missed it, surely.” 

“There was milady, too. madam." 

“Milady!” Old Jo said sharply. “What 
do you mean by that?” 

“I never saw the bracelet, madam, as 
I said. I am as certain as I stand here 
that Miss Mansfeld— that is, excuse me, 
Mrs. Chumley — could never do such a 
thing as take it.” 

“Then where the devil is it?” 

“I couldn’t say. madam. If I could I 
should have spoken long ago.” 

“Do you think your mistress made 
awav with it?” 

“Oh. no — never, madam! But you 
wouldn’t believe the things that disap- 
pear in her ladyship’s hands unless I look 
after them. Believe me. that bracelet will 
turn up some day.” 

“How should it?” 

“I cannot say, madam, but I have 
always had the feeling it will.” She 
stopped speaking. Then she added with 
an intonation which Olivia had never 
heard before in her voice: “Saint An- 
thony will bring it, believe me, madam.” 
Having said this she turned resolutely 
towards the door. “Good afternoon, 
madam,” she said to Olivia. 

She looked again at Old Jo. “Good 
afternoon, madam. You may believe my 
words. Saint Anthony will bring the 
bracelet to light in his good time.” 

She went to the door, and was just 
going out when Old Jo followed her. 

“Anne Marie Rivoire!” she said. “Be- 
fore you go tell us something.” 

“Madam?” 

“What do you think of Emil Jannings 
in his last picture?” 

Then for the first time Olivia saw 
Anne Marie disconcerted. She started, 
put up a hand to her round chin, drew 
her red lips back from her teeth like an 
animal trodden on. For a moment she 
stared with what seemed fierce suspicion 
from Old Jo to Olivia. Then she dropped 
her hand, straightened herself and said: 

“Madam, I will say that is the best 
film I have seen, though it does come 
out of Germany.” 


Then she went out. They did not try 
to stop her. 

“That woman's too much for me.” said 
Old Jo. “But I got one home on her at 
the last. It shook her up too. Did you 
notice her eyes?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“What did you see in them?” 

“Suspicion.” 

“I saw more than that.” 

“What did you see?” 

“Desperation!” 

“But why should she be desperate? We 
did nothing to ” 

“She’s not desperate because of us. 
If I read her right she’s no more fear 
of us than if we were a couple of nine- 
pins. No! But in spite of her tremen- 
dous control I knew directly I laid eyes 
on her that she was in deep waters.” 

“I didn’t notice anything extraordinary 
— till you spoke about the film. Then 
she realized ” 

“Of course! That we’d spotted her 
with her man. As I said that shook her 
up, gave her a nasty jolt. But that was 
because she was startled. Give her a 
minute and she’d have recovered from 
that. How did what she said about 
Saint Anthony strike you?” 

“I thought it strange.” 

“It was — very strange, because she 
meant it.” 

“It’s all beyond me,” said Olivia. 

“There are going to be developments. 
Criminals are sometimes mystics.” 

“Good heavens, Jo! You don’t think 
Anne Marie a mystic?” 

“One thing I’ll swear. That woman’s 
a volcano.” 

“A volcano! She has always struck 
me as exceptionally cool.” 

“And that moment of remorse?” 

“If she ever had it!" 

“She did have it and her force was so 
great that it was conveyed to you. She 
did have it. More than that ! There was 
remorse in her when she said that about 
Saint Anthony’s bringing back the brace- 
let. That was meant for you and it 
was prophetic.” 

“But Jo, I thought you were a most 
marvelous specimen of common sense,” 
said Olivia, amazed. 

“My dear child!” said Old Jo, with 
obvious impatience. “My common sense 
doesn’t prevent me from apprehending 
what is, and something’s happened to 
that woman; one of the big things, one 
of the things that shake and change. 
You’ll see I’m right. And — she’s got re- 
ligion in her. She’s a bad lot with 
religion in her. There are many of 
them about — dangerous people. Danger- 
ous people! But when they are pun- 
ished they believe that the punishment’s 
been dealt them by God. She looked at 
you once, when she said that about Saint 
Anthony, and her shining eyes were say- 
ing, ‘I’ve deserved it.’ ” 

“But — what?” 

“We shall probably know that later. 
By the way, is it tomorrow you intended 
going back?” 

“Yes; Roger comes home.” 

“Stay up here for a day or two longer. 
It may be worth while," said Old Jo. 

That evening Olivia telegraphed to 
her husband not to come up but that 
she was staying in London for two or 
three days more. 

The next day passed uneventfully. In 
the evening Olivia received a telegram 
from her husband saying he was at 
home and would wait for her in the 
cottage. On the following day nothing 
special happened. Olivia began to feel 
restive and said so to Old Jo. 

“Tell your husband to go and kill 
some more birds and you stay here for 
another few days,” was Old Jo’s reply. 

Wondering. Olivia wrote asking for a 


few more days alone. “I’ll explain later,” 
she put in her letter. “Old Jo’s in Chan- 
cery Lane and I see her every day.” 

Chumley sent a reply agreeing. But 
at the end of his letter were the words: 
“I’m beginning to miss you badly. Didn’t 
know that a cottage as small as this one 
could feel so empty.” 

The letter reached Olivia by the last 
post at night. She made up her mind 
that if nothing happened she would re- 
turn to the cottage on the next day. 

If nothing happened! But what was 
she expecting to happen? 

That night she was terribly restless 
and could not get to sleep. She was 
awake until three, and probably because 
of that slept until unusually late on the 
following morning. She was awakened 
by the telephone near her bedside ring- 
ing. She took up the receiver. 

Old Jo was at the other end of the 
line; Olivia heard her gruff voice say- 
ing: “Good morning, Olivia! Have you 
looked at the Morning Post?” 

“No. But what is it?” 

“Anne Marie’s dead.” 

Olivia said nothing. She was so sur- 
prised that she was unable to speak. 

“You heard?” 

Making an effort, Olivia said: “Yes.” 

“She was killed by a motor omnibus 
yesterday while crossing Regent Street. 
There was fog at the time. You’ll see it 
all in the paper. Of course your case is 
mentioned. I knew something was going 
to happen, but I wasn’t anticipating this. 
I’ll be round presently. This may seem 
bad for you, but try to keep cheery. The 
darkest cloud hasn’t always a silver lin- 
ing. That’s optimistic rot. But — who 
knows?” 

The death of a woman’s personal maid 
doesn’t usually obtain much publicity, 
but the death of Anne Marie received 
quite a lot of notice, owing to the fact 
that she had been an important witness 
in the bracelet case. Her demeanor in 
the box was once more described. Her 
faithfulness to her mistress was dwelt 
upon. Of course in all the notices there 
was careful allusion to the fact that 
Olivia had got a verdjet. But the far- 
thing received as damages was also men- 
tioned. 

And once more Olivia, though subtly, 
was presented to the world as one who 
must have stolen a jewel from a friend. 
This was never said, but the implication 
was there in every allusion to the dead 
woman. As if from her grave, Anne 
Marie let loose a flood of insidious de- 
traction of the woman whom, when alive, 
she had been at such pains to defend. 

“Her infernal cleverness is still doing 
you harm!” exclaimed Old Jo. “And now 
she can never be brought to book. She's 
escaped us.” 

“The development you anticipated has 
come about. But it hasn't done me much 
service,” said Olivia, with an acidity that 
touched Old Jo on the raw. “I'm twice 
damned. That’s all.” 

Chumley had come up 
to London to stand by her. But this she 
found she couldn't endure, and she 
begged him to go back to the cottage and 
leave her alone for a short time. 

“I must be alone,” She said desperately. 
“That's my only chance. I had — I 
had— — ” She broke off; she couldn’t 
tell Chumley that she had been hoping 
for some favorable turn of events. 

“Yes?” he said anxiously. 

But she wouldn't explain. “I only 
wish to be alone!” she said again and 
again. 

Old Jo got hold of Chumley and begged 
him to leave his wife. “She can't stand 
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much more. She almost hates me, and 
she has some reason for it.” 

“Then she shall go to the cottage and 
I’ll stay up in town.” 

“That might be best,” said Old Jo. 

But Olivia rejected this suggestion, too. 
“No; I shall stay in London, or they may 
say I’m running away from them all,” 
she said. “And I don’t want to see 
anyone for a few days. I hope you are 
going to Credon Cottage, Josephine,” 
she added. “I don’t want to upset your 
plans. Please go home.” 

“Very well!” said Old Jo gruffly, and 
went back to sit tight in Chancery Lane, 
while Chumley traveled miserably back 
to the cottage near Rickmansworth. 

Olivia had her desire. She was left 
alone. But Chumley did one unexpected 
thing for her before he left town; an 
absurd thing it was, yet it touched her 
oddly, because it gave evidence of his 
intense desire to do something for her. 
Just ..before going away he said: 

“I hope you won’t mind, Olive, but 
I’ve engaged a young footman to be with 
you while I’m down at the cottage.” 

“A footman!” she said, astounded. 
“Why? What for?” 

“I feel I’d like you to have a man in 
the house. I know all about him. He’s 
got splendid references. His name’s 
Henry Barfield.” 

She was on the point of saying she 
wouldn’t have Henry Barfield, but some- 
thing in her husband’s tender, miserable 
eyes stopped her. She nearly laughed 
at the idea of a footman’s being of any 
help to her. But if she had laughed she 
must have cried too. So she only said: 

“Thank you for taking all that trouble, 
Roger. Of course I’ll have him in the 
house if you wish it.” 

And so it happened that when two days 
later, just as the winter day was dying 
and a faint gleam of cold lemon-colored 
light showed in a rent in the gray above 
the Thames, there came a ring at the 
front door of the house in Cheyne Walk, 
it was Henry Barfield who answered it. 

Olivia was upstairs in the drawing- 
room, staring at the lemon-colored streak 
in the sky, which looked so delicately 
hopeless, so cold, when Henry Barfield 
came in. 

He was tall, young and usually, it 
seemed, rather pink. But now he was 
more than pink. His face was actually 
red and he was breathless. 

"What is it?” asked Olivia, startled. 

She now saw that his young eyes held 
a conscious, almost a guilty look. 

“If you please, ma’am, a lady has 
called and wants very much to see you.” 

“A lady? Who is it?” She thought 
of Old Jo. Had the old rascal defied 
her unkindness and stayed on in Lon- 
don? It would be just like her to do 
that. “Is she old?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, not to say old. It’s 
Lady— but here’s her card, if you please, 
ma’am.” He held out a card. 

Olivia took it and read: “Lady Bettine 
Fayne.” 

There was a moment of silence. Dur- 
ing it Olivia looked at Henry Barfield. 
Yes, he knew all about It. 

Olivia looked down. “I can’t see this 
lady.” 

“Ma’am? Excuse me, ma’am, her 
ladyship begged me to say it was most 
important. She said she couldn’t go 
away without seeing you, ma’am.” 

“Do you know what she wants?” 

“No, ma’am, indeed! But she has 
brought something with her.” 

“Something with her?” 

“She has something in her hands, 
ma’am. I don’t know what it is. What 
shall I say, ma’am?” 

“She can come up.” 

“Thank you, ma’am.” 
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Henry Barfield hastened out. Olivia 
remained by the window. And she had 
turned her eyes again towards that 
lemon-colored streak in the sky. She 
was remembering something, a laburnum 
tree seen moving in a soft breeze of 
spring through her studio window long 
ago, when Anne Marie came into her 
life to trouble it. 

“Lady Bettine Fayne, if you please, 
ma’am.” 

Olivia turned round and saw Lady 
Bettine — once “Betty” — coming in at the 
door holding, as Henry Barfield had said, 
“something” in her hand. 

“Oily!” 

Olivia knew just where Lady Bettine 
was standing, but she didn’t look at her. 
She dared not look, for she felt as if 
hatred would show in her eyes. Till this 
moment she had surely not hated her 
former friend, but now that she was 
alone with her she felt that she did hate 
her. All she had endured because of 
Lady Bettine seemed suddenly to bear 
her down into hatred. 

“Oily!” 

“What is it? Why have you come?" 

She heard Lady Bet- 
tine make a movement, and lifted her 
eyes. Lady Bettine was as usual “made 
up.” Nevertheless, she looked ghastly, 
and, Olivia thought, strangely old and 
horribly thin; like a skeleton. But this 
was a skeleton moved by some emotion 
so strong that to observe it even for a 
moment seemed wrong. She was a naked 
creature in pain at that moment. 

“Oily!” She held out her hands, and 
something was in them. 

“What’s that? Why are you here? 
What are you bringing?” 

Lady Bettine pressed something. The 
case she was holding opened. Olivia 
saw a gleam of jewels. So it was that! 

“So you’ve found your bracelet at last.” 

“Yes. It was among Anne Marie’s 
things. Oily, please — please forgive me!” 

Olivia didn’t speak. She was staring 
at the bracelet. 

“Forgive me, Oily! We were such 
friends.” 

“Yes, that’s just it! We were friends.” 
Tears rushed into her eyes, but she 
kept them from falling. “Yes — friends! 
That’s why I can’t forgive you.” 

“But was it my fault?” 

“Yes, it was.” 

“But how could I think anything but 
what I did think?” 

“Think! You should have known that 
I — you should have known!" 

“But how can one know a thing like 
that?” 

“There is someone who can — there are 
two people.” 

“Who?” 

“My friend, Josephine Lite, and my 
husband. They knew I could not be a 
thief. They love me enough to know 
me. You didn’t. I’m sorry, but it’s no 
use.” 

Lady Bettine' didn’t speak for a mo- 
ment. She snapped to the lid of the 
case containing the bracelet and stood 
with it in her hand. Then she said: 

“I’ll do all I can. I’m sending an 
explanation to the press. It will be in 
all the chief papers tomorrow morning.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Anything else I can do ” 

“I shall be exonerated. That’s enough. 
That’s all that can be done now.” 

“I am terribly, terribly sorry.” 

“I know you are.” 

“If you could realize ” 

“I do realize” — she looked at Lady 
Bettine — “fully.” 

“Then surely ” 

“Don’t say any more about it, please.” 


“Anne Marie was not at all what I 
thought her. She must have had a life 
I knew nothing of. In her box there 
were letters — from a man. Evidently 
she did it for him. But then for some 
reason she was afraid, and wouldn’t 
part with the bracelet. The man evi- 
dently threw her over at last. There was 
an abominable letter, telling her why he 
had ever been anything to her.” 

Lady Bettine stopped, then added: 

“I don’t think her death was natural, 
though it seemed so. And I shall do 

nothing now to Let them think it 

was natural.” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

There was a pause that seemed long. 
“Well, there’s nothing more to- — ” 
faltered Lady Bettine. 

“No.” 

“And you won’t ” 

“I can’t. I’m sorry but I can’t — really.” 

“Oily, just think! How could I ” 

“I could never have believed that of 
you unless I had actually seen you do it. 
And even then — no, no, no! There are 
some things that would break through 
iron. You’ve broken through my power 
to forgive you. I don’t say it’s your 
fault. I don’t know what things are our 
fault and what aren’t. We can’t help 
ourselves, perhaps. Please, please go!” 
“Very well.” 

Lady Bettine went out and shut the 
door gently behind her. Even in that 
simple act there seemed to be profound 
humiliation. 

When she had gone Olivia sat down 
by the window and looked out into the 
darkening evening. It was strange, but 
she didn’t feel happy. On the contrary, 
melancholy lay on her like a weight. It 
was so terrible not to be able to forgive 
Betty. And Anne Marie’s end — in fog! 
Poor, wretched woman! Had she known, 
was the dreadful plan in her brain when 
she had said that about Saint Anthony? 
Darkness was falling over the river. 
The drawing-room door opened. It 
was Henry Barfield with tea. 

Olivia drank it mechanically without 
consciously tasting it. But it affected 
her, nevertheless. When she put down 
the cup her vague feeling' had lifted. 
She had a lively consciousness .of the 
event. In two or three minutes she rang 
the bell. Henry Barfield appeared with 
shining eyes. 

“Yes, ma’am?” 

“Please have this telegram sent. Ring 
up a messenger, or take it yourself.” 
“Yes, ma’am. I’ll take it.” 

He went out with the telegram. Be- 
fore going downstairs, he read it. It was 
addressed to Chumley at the cottage, and 
contained the following message: 

I want to see you but not till to- 
morrow stop please come up early 
by car and on no account read the 
morning papers till you see me 

Olivia 

W^HEN Henry Barfield 
had gone, Olivia went to the telephone. 
Old Jo had the telephone at Credon Cot- 
tage. She ought to be there now. But 
was she? Olivia' was sufficiently doubt- 
ful about that to telephone to Chancery 
Lane. A gruff voice answered, saying: 
“Yes? What is it?” 

“Olivia. So you are still in London?” 
“Apparently you knew it! What is it?” 
The old voice sounded unusually un- 
compromising. Olivia knew that she 
had hurt this true friend. 

“I should like to see you if possible.” 
“All right. Am I to come to you?” 
“No. Let me come to you; may I?” 
“Come along!” She rang off without 
more ado. 

“I’ve been a beast to her,” Olivia said 
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to herself, as she went to put on her 
things. “And she’s stayed in London.” 

When she got to Old Jo’s “chambers,” 
as she called them, it was nearly seven 
o'clock and Old Jo appeared looking, like 
her voice, uncompromising. 

“Hullo, Olivia! Come in!” 

Olivia walked into the narrow passage, 
and on into the cozy sitting room. 

“Jo, forgive me! I’ve been a beast.” 

“I bear no malice.” 

“You couldn’t. But I feel I have hurt 
you.” 

“There are plenty of scars on this old 
carcass. One more or less won’t bring 
down the dome of St. Paul’s. Sit down.” 

“Jo, I came here because I’ve some- 
thing to tell you. This afternoon I had 
a visitor.” 

“Ah!” Old Jo looked hard at Olivia. 
“Anyone interesting?” 

“It was Bettine.” 

Old Jo said nothing. 

“She came with the bracelet. It was 
found after Anne Marie’s death among 
her things. She brought it to show me. 
I thought I should like to tell you at 
once, as you have always stood by me.” 

Old Jo was tall, lean and by no means 
beautiful, but at this moment it might 
be said that physically she looked her 
worst. For as Olivia was speaking her 
rough features, weather-beaten always, 
contorted themselves in a grimace that 
resembled the grimace of a gargoyle, and 
when Olivia stopped speaking her fea- 
tures continued to work. 

“So you see,” Olivia said, as no word 
came from her hostess, “after all ” 

She stopped, for Old Jo turned 
abruptly away, strode down the room 
and disappeared into her bedroom. 
Olivia heard a prolonged trumpeting. Old 
Jo was using a handkerchief in the ac- 
cepted manner. The sound died away 
and there was a profound pause. 

At last the bedroom door was pulled 
wide open and Old Jo reappeared. 

“I caught cold in this beastly fog,” she 
said. She caught hold of Olivia and gave 
her a staggering kiss. “Great news!” she 
said. “But don’t think it’s news to me. 
I always knew what you were!” 

And then the cold manifested itself 
again — triumphantly. 

Olivia was up early next morning, 
though she had dined with Old Jo, and 
had stayed talking with her till late. 

She sent Henry Barfield out to bring 
to the house newspapers to reinforce 
the Morning Post. In all of them she 
found a statement from Lady Bettine, 
setting forth the facts about the loss of 
the bracelet, exonerating Olivia, with- 
drawing her original accusation of theft, 
and expressing her deep sorrow at hav- 
ing so cruelly misunderstood the true 
character of her friend. In two of the 
papers there was a leading article on 
the case. Other papers printed short 
and pungent comments. 

The world that was awake already 
knew that Olivia wasn’t a thief. Henry 
Barfield also knew, and when he brought 
Olivia’s breakfast could not restrain him- 
self from saying: 

“If you please, ma’am, may I say how 
glad I am the bracelet has been found?” 

‘Thank you very much, Henry.” 

He went out glowing. 

But Olivia wasn’t concerned about 
Henry Barfield. She was waiting for 
Roger. She was certain that he would 
obey the injunction in her telegram al- 
though he would wonder at it. He 
wouldn’t look at a paper. But wouldn’t 
someone speak to him, tell him? 

She wanted to tell him herself; to see 
how he would take the great news which 
would change their lives. 

Would she be permitted to tell him? 


She sat reading and rereading the 
newspapers, wondering, hoping, but 
becoming every moment more restless. 

Presently the telephone rang. It was 
Old Jo. “Have you seen your husband 
yet? What does he say?” 

“He’s not here yet. But I know he’ll 
be here soon. If only he hasn’t been 
told!” 

“Good news is good news, whatever 
pair of lips tells it. Ring me up when 
he knows. Have you telegraphed to your 
people?” 

“No. I haven’t. I will, of course, but 
not till I’ve told Roger. They weren’t 
like you and him.” 

“I know what you mean. But — 
Olivia, no one can see beyond the range 
of his vision — no one! We mustn’t be 
down upon those whom God has cre- 
ated a wee bit shortsighted. Now I’m 
going to have some broiled ham.” 

A warning? It had sounded like that, 
like a serious warning, turned off, as it 
were, lightly with the broiled-ham allu- 
sion. Olivia didn’t understand it. She 
was conscious of a purpose behind Old 
Jo’s words. Surely it extended beyond 
her father and mother. But 

She heard the sound of a motor horn 
and went quickly to the window. It was 
Roger in his two-seater. 

Olivia opened the hall door. “Roger! 
You must have started early!” 

“I should say so! Such a telegram! 
What did it mean? What’s happened?” 

“I’ll explain in a moment. Take off 
your coat. Was the drive awfully cold?” 

“I’m bound to say it was. But never 
mind. I was so glad of the summons.” 

He had got his coat off and kissed her. 
She began to feel oddly nervous. 

“Well, darling, what is it? Explain the 
mystery.” His bright blue eyes were 
searching hers. “Not bad news, is it? 
It’s surely — it can’t be anything more 
connected with Anne Marie and that 
bracelet? Lady Bettine hasn’t ” 

“Come upstairs!” 

“Right!” 

He followed her upstairs and into the 
drawing-room. She shut the door. 

“What is it. Olive? Don’t say it’s 
about the bracelet!” 

“But it is about the bracelet!” 

She saw in his eyes a look of distaste 
almost amounting to desperation. 

He thrust his hands deep into his 
trousers pockets. Those hidden hands 
were clenched into fists, she was sure. 

“More of that! Is it never— — - Well, 
darling, what is it? Out with it! After 
all, I’ve got to know, haven’t I?” 

“Yes. Yesterday afternoon someone 
called to see me here.” She stopped. 

“Well, dear, who was it?” 

“It was Bettine.” 

A look of stupefaction came into his 
face. “Lady Bettine called here! Did you 
see her?” 

“Yes.” 

“After all that’s — you and Lady Bet- 
tine! What did she come for?” 

She came with” — in 
spite of herself Olivia’s voice shook — 
“with her bracelet. She had found it 
hidden away in one of Anne Marie’s 
boxes.” 

“What!” he called out in a startling 
voice. “The bracelet’s been found? You 
don’t — Lady Bettine’s found her bracelet! 
Anne Marie had it all the time! Anne 
Marie was the thief! Oh, Olive!” He 
seized her suddenly in a pair of violent 
arms. “Olive — oh, Olive!” 

He had taken her behind the shoul- 
ders, but now he let her go and then 
took her head in his two hands. 

“Olive, Olive! My poor, poor Olive!” 

Wasn’t it a cry, a horrible cry for 


forgiveness? Her body stiffened as her 
eyes looked into his. 

“Roger!” She put up her hands and 
grasped his wrists. The look in his blue 
eyes startled her, frightened her. “Roger! 
What do you mean?” 

“I'm so thankful, so thankful!” He 
bent as if to kiss her, but she forced his 
two hands away from her head. 

“Why are you thankful? Because now 
the world will know, or because of some- 
thing else?” 

“What else?” he asked, startled. 

“Or is it because now you know?” 

“Of course I know!” 

“But Roger, you knew before!” 

“Of course I did!” 

“But did you?” 

“Olive, what’s the matter?” 

“That’s what I want you to tell me; 
what you must tell me. Just now you 
sounded as if you wanted me to forgive 
you for something. Did you want to be 
forgiven for something?” 

“I was thinking of all you’d been 
through, all you’d suffered.” 

But there was nothing 
I had to forgive .you for in all that.” 

“No. But now you’re cleared at last. 
I seem to realize how awful it has been 
for you as I’ve never realized it before.” 

“That was all? Then you were begging 
pardon of me for all the — others? Was 
that it, Roger?” 

“Not begging pardon but — well, send- 
ing along a curse to every fool who ever 
doubted you. Oh, Olive!” 

Again he stretched out his arms to her, 
but at this moment the door opened and 
Henry Barfield announced: 

“If you please, sir, breakfast is on the 
table.” 

“Good! Olive, I’m frightfully hungry. 
Joy’s made me hungry. Coming?” 

“In one moment! Go down! I must 
just speak to Old Jo. I promised I would 
when you came.” 

“Dear Jo! One of the best! No, the 
best. I could kiss her boots today.” 

“And wouldn’t she hate it? Now go 
and begin!” 

“You’ll come?” There was keen anx- 
iety in his eyes. 

“Yes. But I must get through to Jo.” 

Directly he had gone she hurried to 
her bedroom and rang up Old Jo. 

“Yes? Who is it?” 

“Olivia.” 

“Ah! Has he come?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you told him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well? What does he say?” 

“Jo, I am desperately unhappy!” 

“Unhappy today! Nonsense!” 

“No — no! I am! I didn’t think — I— I 
can’t say it through the telephone.” 

“D’you mean — you don’t mean you’ve 
got wrong with him? Not today?” 

“Not openly, but — yes, yes, it’s all 
wrong; dreadfully wrong.” 

“Does he know it?” 

“I’ve said nothing plainly. He may 
guess. I don’t know. I’m going now. I 
must tell him. I have to tell him.” 

“Olivia, don’t!” 

“I must. It can’t be like this.” 

“Olivia, do you value my friendship?” 

“Yes, above everything on earth — ex- 
cept one thing.” 

"Then do this for me. Don’t move an- 
other step — you know what I mean — not 
one step till I’ve seen you. Perhaps all 
your happiness in the future depends on 
that. Will you promise?” 

“I can’t act a part with him.” 

“Yes, you can, and you must till I've 
seen you. Come to me directly he’s fin- 
ished his breakfast. Till then be splen- 
did with him. Olivia, that man loves you. 
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Dr. Shirley W. Wynne 

Commissioner of Health of New York City 

says: 

Colgate’s is most 
efficient cleanser 


R ESPONSIBLE for the health of six million Americans, 
- Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Health Commissioner of New 
York City, examined reports of laboratory tests comparing 
Colgate’s with other prominent dentifrices — and of all those 
examined,' he singles out Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream as 
' the most effective cleanser.” His approval is undeniably 
impressive. Interested as he is in all branches of public 
health, Dr. Wynne recently made a careful study of the 
difference in dentifrices. He examined tests made by some 
of America’s greatest analytical chemists. 

Dr. Wynne’s conclusion is based on the recent research 
of such eminent authorities as Dr. Hardee Chambliss, Dean 
of the School of Sciences, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. ; Dr. Philip 
B. Hawk, M. S., Yale, Ph. D., Columbia; 

Jerome Alexander, B. S., M. S., internation- 
ally famous among consulting chemists and 
chemical engineers ; Dr. H. H. Bunzell, Ph.D., 

University of Chicago, and others, retained to 
make analytical tests and report their findings. 

All agree that Colgate’s is supreme because 
of its penetrating foam. This active agent 
flushes out the decaying food particles which 
lodge between the teeth. Colgate’s thus 
cleanses completely — in a way impossible 
with sluggish tooth pastes which merely 
polish the outer surfaces of the teeth. 




Dr. Wynne says: 

‘ ‘ The sole function of a dentifrice is to thoroughly 
cleanse the teeth and gums. To be an effective 
cleanser a dentifrice must have low surface ten- 
sion in solution. Low surface tension is, therefore, 
the true scientific indication of cleansing power 
on the part of a dentifrice in actual use. 

*“I have examined the reports of laboratory tests 
made by eminent chemists who have compared 
Colgate’s with other prominent dentifrices and I 
find that Colgate’s rates the lowest surface ten- 
sion. This means that Colgate’s is the most effi- 
cient cleanser of those examined because it gets 
into the crevices between the teeth, thus removing 
and flooding away decaying foods. ” 


The price is important — but the 
quality — not the price — has held 
Colgate leadership for 30 years. 


SHIRLEY W. WYNNE, M. D. , Dr. p. H. 

Commissioner of Health, New York City; M. D., 
Columbia University; Member American Medical 
Association; Prof. Preventive Medicine, N. Y. 
Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital; Prof. Public 
Health, Fordham School of Sociology and Social 
Service; Recognized internationally as an authority 
on matters of Public Health. 
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Make this small sacrifice of what you call 
truth, perhaps, for him and for me. 
Now, I rely on you.” 

She rang off without waiting for fur- 
ther words. Five minutes later Olivia 
went to the dining room. She found her 
husband with a newspaper propped up in 
front of him against the coffee pot. As 
she came in he got up quickly and put a 
chair for her close to his. 

“I thought you were never coming,” 
he said. She saw his blue eyes anxiously 
examining her. “I was reading the lead- 
ing article here.” He touched the news- 
paper. “It’s wonderful — about you. But 
I suppose all the papers—” 

“Go on eating, Roger.” She sat down. 
“Yes, now they are all very nice to me." 

“Because now they understand.” 

“Yes, they understand now that I am 
not a thief and a foul friend.” Sud- 
denly her face changed and she began 
to smile. “But why should I blame 
them? It’s ridiculous. I suppose the 
fact is that deep down, one cherishes an 
unreasonable expectation that one’s de- 
cent part shall be recognized, acknowl- 
edged and trusted. Perhaps that’s it.” 

“I believe you’re right; we do. But 
don’t we cherish something else too?” 

“Yes. What d’you mean?” 

“The expectation that the part of us 
that isn’t decent shall be overlooked, 
ignored, not criticized, perhaps never 
even suspected. Once I overheard some- 
one making a drastic comment on a little 
weakness of mine and I was awfully hurt. 
But the point wasn’t that. The point was 
that I was awfully surprised.” 

“It’s dreadful sometimes to be sur- 
prised, isn’t it?” Again she saw the 
questioning look in his eyes. She smiled 
resolutely. “Have some marmalade, and 
now I want you to let me go for a while. 
Old Jo wants to see me.” 

“So early? Shall I come with you?” 

“No. Have a rest and a smoke. I 
shan’t be long. And perhaps I’ll bring 
her back with me.” 

“All right,” he said disconsolately; “if 
it was anyone else — but she’s a trump.” 

“No. Don’t get up. I’ll be down in a 
moment.” 

When she came down and Henry Bar- 
field had called a taxicab, Chumley took 
her hands in his. 

“Olive, I don’t know how to tell you 
what I feel today.” 

“Don’t try!” she said quickly. “You’ve 
stuck to me splendidly. For your sake 
as much as for my own, I’m thankful.” 

And then she let him kiss her. She 
felt on his lips a terrible plea for pardon. 

“He must surely know what I feel,” 
she thought, as she got into the cab. 

When she reached Chancery Lane, she 
pressed Old Jo’s doorbell with an eager- 
ness that was violent. 

“Give me time, Olivia! Give me time!” 

The opening of the door by Old Jo had 
stopped Olivia from pressing the bell. 

“Oh, was I still — do forgive me.” 

“Come along. Sit down. And now for 
it. It seems that your life is fated to be 


full of crises. What is it? But perhaps 
I know.” 

“I’m sure you can’t.” She sat down. 
Old Jo towered above her. “Or can you?” 

She remembered the warning — it had 
seemed like that — through the telephone 
that very morning; “No one can see be- 
yond the range of his vision . . . We 
mustn’t be down upon those whom God 
has created a wee bit shortsighted.” 

“Do you?” she added. 

“If you’ll explain perhaps I’ll tell you. 
Has Chumley disappointed you?” 

Tears started into Olivia’s eyes. “Yes. 
I feel as if he’d caused the foundation 
on which I’d built to crumble.” 

“You’ll get over that feeling. What 
has he done, said?” 

“Hardly anything. It isn’t that. There’s 
been nothing explicit. But — do I need 
that? When I told him, Jo, he gave a 
cry. I shall never forget it. There was 
thankfulness in it, but there was some- 
thing else.” 

“Not astonishment? I mean not the 
wrong sort of astonishment.” 

“I can’t describe — Jo, it’s this! I know 
now that Roger wasn’t like you. He 
wasn’t absolutely sure.” Now there was 
desperation in her voice. “He didn’t say 
so, not explicitly — but I know it. He 
caught hold of me and then — then I felt 
that he was begging me to forgive him.” 

“Ah! And you are going to forgive 
him.” 

“Have you known it all the time?” 

“Known it — no. But I have suspected 
it sometimes.” 

“I never did, never, not for a moment. 

That he should ever have thought ” 

The tears overflowed. 

“Probably he never did actually think.” 

“What alternative is there? Either you 
believe or you don’t believe. Either you 
trust or you don’t trust.” 

“But there are such infinite shades of 
feeling in the human soul, of thought in 
the human mind. Why be so drastic?” 

“You are drastic. That’s partly why I 
care for you. And once you said to me 
that you were with me in my pride. 
Don’t you remember?” 

“Yes. And then I added, ‘Are we fine 
in that? I’m not sure.’ Do you suppose 
I’m such an old fool as to think I am 
faultless? Can’t you go one better than 
I could? Must you wallow with me?” 

“Wallow?” 

“In pitiless egotism? Olivia, you say 
you care for me.” 

“I do.” 

“Do you care for me enough to do a 
difficult thing? Do you care for me 
enough to obey me? You trust my heart, 
I know. Will you trust my brain?” 

After a pause Olivia said: “I’ll try to. 
I can’t say more than that.” 

“Chumley loves you. You agree to that?” 

“Yes. He does.” 

“And you love him.” 

Olivia started. 

“You didn’t know it till now. But this 
morning you know it.” 

“How — how can I?” 


“Why ask? Aren’t we two women? 
Could anyone you didn’t love give you a 
shock such as the shock that has brought 
you to me? That being so, this is the 
time to be generous. Hasn’t Chumley 
been gloriously generous with you?” 

“Yes, he has.” 

“He’s done his bit for you with a ven- 
geance. Are you going to punish him 
now in this hour of reparation, this hour 
that ought to be the great hour of your 
lives? Chumley is an immensely chival- 
rous fellow; a strong-hearted, loving 
fellow. But he’s not intuitive. I know 
he thinks your character splendid, but I 
believe the case of the bracelet was too 
much for him, as it has been too much 
for practically everyone. He didn’t know 
what to make of it. 

“Even Sir Ben and Lane were in the 
same boat with him. It was a case of. 
‘She simply can’t have done it. She’s 
incapable of such a thing. And yet who 
the devil else could have done it?’ I'll 
bet you Chumley has had endless men- 
tal debates over the bracelet, always 
ready and eager to stand up for you. 
and then pierced through by the hideous 
voice, sometimes called the voice of com- 
mon sense, the voice that tries to drown 
the other voice — I call it God’s voice 
of instinct. 

“In me that God’s voice prevailed from 
the start. But Chumley’s lived in a 
hopeless mental muddle about you. And 
I’m sure he’s suffered — without saying a 
word. And now such instinct as he has 
is proved right, and he’s ashamed of the 
common-sense voice that said, ‘But who 
else could have done it?’ 

“Anne Marie did the incredible. That’s 
been at the bottom of the whole 
tragedy. The world’s full of trouble. 
Olivia, if you add to it by attacking 
Chumley, or by not being generous and 
forgiving, I shall feel I’ve been mis- 
taken in you. And the hurt to me will 
be great. Olivia, my friend, make the 
large gesture; make it, Olivia!” There 
was a tremble in the old voice, despite 
the fiery sound in it. “Give my belief in 
you the only gift it wants!” 

Olivia rose. “I’ll try to, , Jo. But can 
I? Am I capable of it? Can I act a 
part?” 

“That’s not in question. If you are 
true to my Olivia, no need for any acting. 
I don’t ask you to pretend to be, I ask 
you to be.” 

Half laughing through tears Olivia 
said: “And you dare to accuse me of be- 
ing drastic, you old sinner!” 

“Aren’t we always down on our own 
faults in others? Now go back to 
Chumley!” 

“I said perhaps I’d bring you back 
with me. Will you come?” 

“Why not? I should like to see you 
two setting your faces towards the sun: 
I should like to see you beginning to be 
my Olivia with Chumley.” 

And she went into the bedroom to put 
on her old black hat. 

The End 


The Mermaid’s Husband by Lord Dunsany (Continued from page 29) 


of the darkness. Well, I went when 
men were asleep, but a greater terror 
than darkness kept them at home. I 
went at noon, when the sun was baking 
the cinders. You could commit suicide 
there in five minutes, by standing out in 
the street with your hat off. I went at 
noon to take the invalid lady in white to 
have a look at the mermaid. 

“When the Arab had drawn the Bath 
chair up to the door I sent him away, 
and glad he was to get to the shade of a 
wall and lie down and sleep like the rest. 


Then the lady of Aden and I walked in- 
side, and I purchased two tickets. I had 
a red shawl that suited her very well; 
and her job was to put that over her 
white dress and vanish. There was a 
back door leading to another street, and 
she managed that very well. Five rupees 
got rid of the attendant. 

“And then I gave Gladys Stepney her 
new white dress. She put it on where 
she was, and of course it got wet, but 
that doesn’t matter much at noon in 
Aden. It was dry in half an hour. Then 


I helped her out of the tank. It was 
amazing to see the pace at which she got 
over the floor; and I could see that with- 
out the dress she’d have been three times 
faster. 

“We got to the door and I lifted her 
into the chair. Dresses came low in 
those days, so that you couldn’t tell at 
a glance whether they hid ankles or 
fins. At any rate, no one was watching 
so far as I could see. 

“Then I dragged the Bath chair away, 
and up to our little house; at noon, mind 
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A man’s best friend 

AFTER SHAVING 


LISTERINE 



ends rawness, soothes and 


wonderfully cool and relaxed after 
you apply Listerine. This remark- 
able cooling sensation is due to cer- 
tain essential oils contained in this 
safe antiseptic. 

3. Listerine protects. When you douse 
on Listerine full strength, you know 
that you are aiding nature and com- 
bating infection. Applied to an open 
cut, wound, or abrasion, Listerine 

THE SAFE 
ANTISEPTIC 


I F you’re one of those fel- 
lows with a hide like a 
rhino that defies any razor 
damages, this is not for 
you. 

But if you have a sen- 
sitive skin, and most of 
us have, there are several 
grains of comfort in this 
statement: 

Listerine is great after 
shaving — your best friend in fact. 

Here are a few of the reasons why 
it is welcomed by literally tens of 
thousands of men for whom it has 
made shaving pleasant: 

1. Listerine is a natural healing 
agent. Physicians know it, and hos- 
pital records prove it. Applied full 
strength, it readily heals and soothes 
tissue inflamed by lather or razor, 
or both. Almost instantly Listerine 
gets rid of that unpleasant burning 
sensation, that irritating rawness 
which so often follows a shave. 


2. Listerine is cooling. The skin feels 


Look what’s happened here! 

50 ^ quality 

Listerine Shaving Cream 
now 25 $ 


It perks you up! 

So welcome and so noticeable is the 
invigorating and cooling effect of 
Listerine on the face, that many men 
employ it as a facial pick-me-up. 
Immediately before a business or 
social engagement, it gives you the 
appearance of being alert, fresh and 
keen. 


kills germs almost im- 
mediately. Even such 
stubborn disease -produc- 
ers as the Staphylococcus 
Aureus (pus) and Bacillus 
Typhosus (typhoid) germs 
in counts ranging to 
200,000,000 are killed by 
it in 15 seconds. (Fastest 
killing time accurately 
recorded by science.) 


Kills 200,000,000 Germs in 15 Seconds 
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you, in Aden in May, and all uphill; love 
is a powerful incentive. And I loved 
Gladys in those days. It was her eyes 
that made me love her. She had an 
amazingly beautiful figure; not the 
starved, flattened bust that poor silly fash- 
ion likes nowadays, but a form nourished 
well on her natural food, which was fish; 
for they fed her well at the hotel. 

“And yet it was her eyes that I loved. 
‘Your eyes are strange today,’ I used to 
say to her. And she would answer, ‘Are 
they really?’ or ‘Do you really think so?’ 
But the next moment, and it was for 
that moment I loved her, there seemed 
about to fall from her lips, seemed trem- 
bling upon them already, words telling 
in ancient Greek of the deeps of the sea. 

She might have spoken 
to Homer. He might have sat beside her 
and heard, in golden hexameters, talk of 
the deep and mysteries of the tides, 
which even his tremendous imagination 
had never fathomed. That’s 'how it 
seemed to me she might have spoken. 

“ ‘Is it really nice?’ she would say. 
And then a thought would darken the 
blue of her eyes, till you dreamed of the 
eyes of Athene, and she seemed about to 
say something more, something to .which 
we could only listen in awe, though we 
should not understand it. And though 
that something more never came, I 
seemed to be living always on the brink 
of it. 

“I spoke little to other men in those 
days, though I sometimes went down to 
the town for a drink; I spoke little to 
them because I felt like a priest of the 
mystery that she would one day utter, 
something too far beyond their compre- 
hension for it to be worth while to have 
any speech with them. 

“But all she ever said when once I 
told her there was a mystery in her eyes 
was, ‘Oh, is there really?' And it wasn’t 
only her phrases that she seemed to have 
picked up at the hotel, but even her 
thoughts. Even her thoughts; and I 
never got from her any of those stories 
that would have been raw gold to Homer. 

“Well, we got to our little house. And 
the first thing I did was to bring the 
clergyman, and introduce him to her and 
arrange for our wedding. The very first 
thing. So that he needn’t have talked 
so much about sin as he did. I don’t 
mean that he was actually rude; but 
sin was the topic he chose to talk of 
whenever left to himself; and sin was 
the end of any subject that I might 
choose to discuss with him, if there was 
any way to twist it in that direction. 

“As I pointed out to him, I was ready 
to marry Miss Gladys Stepney there and 
then. If delays were made until he was 
ready to marry us, it looked to me as if 
he was making whatever sin there might 
be about our little house, not Gladys and 
I. And at that he went away aggrieved 
and angry. 

“Of course we never let him, or any- 
one, see that Gladys was only a mer- 
maid. And suspicious as he was of the 
invalid chair and the shawls, he was 
looking only for sin, so that the more 
suspicious he got, the further he strayed 
from the truth. 

“Well, he went angry away from us. 
But he married us in the end; in the 
little church in Aden; the invalid lady 
in her Bath chair, spinster of Stepney, 
and the wedding veil that came in handy 
to hide any last trace by which she might 
have been recognized. Her eyes lighted 
up at the music as though she knew it. 
‘Mendelssohn,’ I whispered to her. ‘Who’s 
he?’ she asked. 'A musician,’ I answered. 
‘Is he really?’ she said. 

“Oh, these gray days! I have that 


memory to lighten them. A long way 
off, but still shining a little, as long as 
memory lasts. Seas as green as pale 
emeralds, and she and I with the Bath 
chair on the beach. 

“I got rid of the Arab for good, and 
dragged the Bath chair myself. And 
when nobody was about we would go 
bathing, I always coming out first, and 
ready with a long bathing dress in case 
anybody was there. With a towel or two 
to wrap round her I was always able to 
carry her to the Bath chair without ex- 
citing any suspicion. 

“Wild, wayward and strange as she 
was, I could always render her docile if 
she were risking suspicion, by mentioning 
the hotel. In a way she was fond of the 
hotel, because it was the hub of the 
only social life she knew; and she was 
always asking me who had gone to stay 
there and who had looked in for a drink; 
but she was clearly made for the sea; 
and, however little she knew of her own 
destiny, when she got to the long rollers 
breaking lazily into surf, it was the sea 
that claimed her. 

“In such a mood, which was strongest 
in her after bathing, the thought of the 
wretched tank in the stuffy room was 
repulsive to her, and in cases of necessity 
I had only to mention the hotel to stop 
any frolic of hers that might have be- 
trayed us. What kind of frolic? Oh, 
anything. You never could tell what she 
would do. One of the things that gave 
me most anxiety was her habit of leap-- 
ing out of the sea to bite at sea gulls. 

“If she were a long way out, and I 
nowhere near, she would do it again and 
again whenever a sea gull passed. And 
there would I be standing, perhaps on 
the beach, shouting out to her, ‘The 
Grand! The Grand!’ and hoping that no 
one but she would catch the allusion. 
How the sea gulls could be so silly as to 
go backwards and forwards above her 
again and again I could not understand; 
but they did. 

“In the house I found things no easier. 
There was no one there but the cook; 
but I saw that we must have one or two 
people up there sooner or later. Other- 
wise suspicions would grow, and sooner 
or later would come the right one, and 
after that I should be found out in five 
minutes. And even if we invited nobody, 
someone was bound to drop in. 

“As things were just then, I assure you 
that was impossible. We couldn’t have 
had anyone to dinner; I couldn’t even 
have asked them to tea. She wasn’t ready 
for it. There were thousands of things 
I had to teach her. And some of them 
she wouldn’t even learn. You’ve no idea 
how many rules there are connected with 
what we do naturally, like sitting down 
to table and eating a meal. 

“It was a race with time. At any mo- 
ment somebody might drop in; and there 
seemed more to teach her every day, as 
I remembered more and more trifles that 
I had supposed she knew, until I found 
she knew nothing. And it was no use 
conceding a point to her, because she 
would only go on then and ask for some- 
thing more. For instance, she didn’t 
like fish cooked, so for peace and quiet, 
and to please her, I said she should have 
them raw. 

“But it didn’t end there; when they 
came in raw she said she liked them 
alive. And all the time I was trying to 
build a hasty appearance of comfortable 
respectability, things seemed sliding away 
from under me to the sea. I had thought 
for days of every detail, such as getting 
her into her chair at the end of the 
table, with her fins away under the table- 
cloth, and I had never thought to tell 
her not to snap at her food; not to — oh, 
thousands of things! 


“It was sometimes a relief to get away 
from the house and down to the beach, 
where she seemed in less danger of being 
found out than amongst her own tea 
things. It was not her fault, but entirely 
mine. I’d stolen her, and I was learning 
something of the anxieties that haunt 
men who steal. 

“I hadn’t even a hardened conscience; 
so that, in addition to constant fear of 
being found out, I was continually think- 
ing of the hotel, and reproaching myself 
with the memory of what the attendant 
had told me; that on a good day, when 
a liner was in, they would make from 
twenty to thirty rupees. Say, two pound 
in a day. And one realizes then that it 
was no figure of speech when the man- 
ager said he wouldn’t sell her for a thou- 
sand pounds. She was worth double 
that to them. 

“Yes, that was what was eating into 
my conscience. Love at first, and little 
thought for anything but her eyes; and 
then, as thoughts began to come back 
to me from beyond the remote wild tides 
that seemed roaming behind the flash 
of her glances, gradually came the 
thought of the Grand Hotel and the 
rupees they would make on a good day. 

“I went down there one day and saw 
them trying to show some fish that 
looked like a cod, that they had put in 
the tank instead. It went to my heart 
to see it. And not a word of reproach 
to me, for they never suspected me. And 
somehow that hurt me as- much as if 
they had. No, I shall never steal again. 

“And this was the point I had got to 
when you came in,” said Jorkens, turn- 
ing to me. “I saw what it was impos- 
sible to be blind to, that my wife be- 
longed to the hotel. I had stolen her; 
and I had thought that my anxiety would 
be merely to escape detection. Now I was 
finding that night and day I had other 
anxieties; night and day I was wonder- 
ing how it went with the hotel I had 
robbed; how many rupees they got for 
that wretched show of the fish, what else 
they were doing to try to make up their 
losses: the Grand was on my conscience 
and there was no shaking it off. 

“That was how it was with me when 
we’d been married a few weeks, and the 
more I thought of it the more clearly 
I saw the only thing there was to see. 
No, there’s no thinking round theft: I’ve 
heard men trying to talk round it, but 
you can’t think it away. 

We were down by the 
sea one day. I’d brought her there 
chiefly to get away from the house, for 
every day we were lucky about callers 
brought the time nearer when our luck 
must run out and somebody would walk 
into the house. And we weren’t nearly 
ready for callers. I told you I was racing 
against time, trying to teach her this and 
that; well, I was losing the race. I’d 
made scarce any progress at all. 

“For instance, when we were first mar- 
ried I used to throw fish to her across 
the table, because she liked it, and she 
used to catch them in her mouth. Silly 
of me, of course, but I was very much in 
love; and it was not an untidy habit, for 
I never knew her to miss. 

“The trouble was that she still in- 
sisted on it. And I had to do it; there 
was no question of that. So would you: 
so would any man. I’ll tell you why, 
though it is unpleasant. Unpleasant is 
hardly the word for it. But once she 
cried. Just one howl, and I stopped her. 
But it was the most awful sound that 
ever chilled your blood. 

“She was so frightfully human, too. to 
look at, so awfully like the girl I knew 
at Brighton, that I hadn’t the least idea 
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Make this Chart your Guide 

This abbreviated chart shows the correct grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil for roost passenger cars. You will find the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your Mobiloil dealer’s. 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 
CADS 


Auburn 6-85 

" ih66A.6-80.76 

" oiktr modth 

Buick 

Cadillac 

Chandler 

Chevrolet ... 
Chrysler 70. 77 
“ Imperial. 

" Oiktr modth 

Dodge Bren 
Durant 614 

“ oiktr modtls 

Elcar 6-70, 75 

" oiktr modth 

Ford Model A 

" Model T 

Franklin. . 

Gardner 6-cyl. 136 .. . 

Graham 

Graham-Paige 

Hupmobile -.... 

LaSalle 

M.irmorsBig 8, 75, 8-79 
“ oiktr modth 

Moon 6-72 

" 8-80 

“ oiktr modth 

Nash Twin'lg. 8. 490. 
Adv.6,Sp.6,Twin Ig.6 
Nash (oiktr modth ) 

Oakland 

Oldsmobilc 

Packard 

Peerless 61.81 
“ 60.69.80 

“ oiktr modth 

Plymouth 

Ren ( all modth) . 
Studebnker Com'der 8 
" President 8 
*' oiktr modth 

Whippet 

Willys-Knight 
Windsor 6-W.6-72.6-75 

• " oiktr modth 


“Laundress” at the head of her 
morning’s list means Mrs. Smith 
on Vine Street . . . “dressmaker ” 
means Miss Lucy Baldwin . . . 
“oil” means Mobiloil for her car. 
And so on down her list. Each pen- 
ciled item means a name — a name 
which she has carefully selected. 

She chose her oil just as she chose 
her cook: she looked for references 
— the highest recommendations . . . 
And Mobiloil stood out above all 
other oils— she found that Mobiloil 
is the world’s leading motor oil. 

In case you are interested in 
references, too, you will like to 
know that the maker of your car 
approved Mobiloil. (Indeed, no 
other oil comes even a close second 
to Mobiloil in the recommenda- 
tions of car manufacturers.) 

To make it convenient for you to 
choose the right grade of Mobiloil 
for your particular car, the Mobiloil 
Chart is presented to you — also 
with the highest references. This 
famous chart was prepared by the 


largest group of lubrication engi- 
neers in the world. The oil recom- 
mended for your car was tested 
under the sternest eyes. It was ap- 
proved only after it had surpassed 
other oils in those rigid tests. 

So when you buy Mobiloil ac- 
cording to the Mobiloil Chart, you 
can be sure of your oil. When you 
say “Mobiloil A” ... or “BB” . . . 
or “AF” ... at the filling station, 
you know that you are employing 
for your car an oil with more refer- 
ences — higher recommendations — 
than any other oil in the world. 

Lei's Drive Belter than Men is a free 
little book written for women drivers 
by a woman. It contains many helpful 
suggestions on road etiquette, driving 
at night, how to back into parking 
space, cold weather tantrums and many 
other questions on driving and care of 
the car. Address Mary Arnold, Dept. 
MAA-100, Vacuum Oil Company, 61 
Broadway, New York City. 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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she could cry like that, and it set my 
hair on end. I dared not risk anything 
like that happening again; so you see I 
was in her power. 

"Well, I’d got away from the house and 
we were down by the sea; and I was 
thinking over things. She was gazing 
at the deep green horizon, and we were 
going to have a swim; and first of all 
I warned her against sharks, because I 
somehow saw by her mood and the look 
in her eyes that she would go a long way 
out that day. But she laughed at my 
mention of sharks; they only seemed to 
amuse her. 

“And for a while before going in we 
sat on the sand. And then I thought 
the time had come, and the sooner it was 
over the better, and I told her what had 
been on my mind for weeks, which was 
that of course she belonged to the Grand 
Hotel. The moment I said that I felt 
an honest man, and better in every way 
for it. But a look came over her eyes' 
like the shadow of a ship on the water. 

I saw then that a simple matter of hon- 
esty about which there could be no two 
opinions was not so simple to her. 

“I might take a room at the brand, I * 


said: it was a small hotel and I shouldn’t 
be far from the tank. And then, for the 
first time, I found that her old interest 
as to who stayed at the Grand was gone. 
Rapidly I was losing her interest alto- 
gether; her eyes were glooming and 
changing, till it was as when a storm 
darkens the deep; and with all these 
changing colors darkening the iris, she 
was gazing out to sea. 

“What had I said to annoy her? I 
asked her then. I had not made the 
standards of honesty, I had merely of- 
fended against them, and now I wanted 
my conscience to be at rest again. I had 
not made my conscience. 

“But she could not see that her place 
was in the tank; she could understand 
nothing, and only gazed out to sea with 
her eyes glooming. Then I got the rug 
that she always wore when I carried her 
back to the chair, and asked her to come 
home, for I wanted to talk it all over 
quietly. And she never said a word and 
did not move; but when I touched her 
to wrap her round with the rug, she 
leaped forward, at the same time throw- 
ing away a light scarf that she wore. 

“I said that she moved very fast on the 

*> 


floor of the room at the Grand and that 
without clothing she could have gone 
three times the speed: her pace through 
the shallow water was as fast as a man 
running. And in an instant she was out 
where she could swim. A flick of her 
tail then and she was out of my sight, 
and then for a while I saw no more of 
her than a curious ripple which went 
with amazing speed straight out from the 
land. 

“Once more I saw her, where the fin 
of a shark erected itself from the water. 
She came up out of the sea as far as her 
waist and flung something at the fin, 
then dashed away under that ripple; and 
a splash near the fin showed where her 
derisive missile had struck the sea. 

“That was the last I saw of her; and 
I was left all alone on the beach, bitterly 
wondering, as I have wondered ever since, 
what it was she had thrown at the shark. 
In those depths and swimming, as she 
was, near the surface, as the ripple 
showed, she could not have found a 
stone. Her clothing she had cast off be- 
fore she started. What, then, could she 
have thrown but my wedding ring? No, 
no, it could have been nothing else.” 


For the Love of Mike by Royal Brown (Continued from page 51) 


herself; enough to discover that nature’s 
hand had grown careless when it fash- 
ioned Gloria’s extremities. “We certainly 
were like a pair of cats,” realized Joan. 

It was foolish of her to lie awake and 
fume so, she informed herself. Or was 
it? Joan had her job to consider. And 
if Mike should marry Gloria — well, fig- 
ure it out. Joan did. 

“She’s just the sort that would see to 
it that her husband's secretary was cross- 
eyed or something like that,” she decided. 
“Two to one she puts the skids under 
me.” 

Nor was Joan just being feminine or 
borrowing trouble. As a matter of fact, 
Mike' had already made his first mistake 
that same evening as he was taxiing 
Gloria home after the bouts. 

“Your secretary is quite attractive,” 
Gloria had drawled, ever so casually. 

Joan would have pricked up her pretty 
ears at that, perhaps even laid them back 
a bit. But Mike, with masculine dense- 
ness, had suspected no pitfall. What 
he construed as a compliment to Joan 
simply suggested a tribute he was will- 
ing to pay her any time. 

“She’s a darned sight more than that,” 
he had assured Gloria. 

Then he made the mistake of trying 
to explain to Gloria how good Joan was. 

“Good Lord!” Joan would have 
mourned, could she have heard him. 
"Doesn’t he realize that he’s practically 
writing my epitaph?” 

But Gloria was too wise to suggest 
anything like that at this stage. She 
merely sat and listened. She had made 
up her mind about Mike. He was really 
attractive, and although he was in a 
queer business, he obviously made money. 
She had recognized an enemy in Joan — 
but to Joan she could attend later. 

“I don’t know what I’d do without 
her,” Mike finished feelingly. 

Gloria smiled. “You sound as if you 
were in love with her,” she suggested 
demurely — too demurely. She knew bet- 
ter. In fact, she even suspected what 
might come next. 

“In love with her?” echoed Mike, wide- 
eyed. “Me? Why ” 

He took a deep breath and then, for- 
getting the taxi driver, told with whom 
he was in love. He was almost breath- 
less at his own temerity. She was so 
miraculous. She had her career. Of 


course, he didn’t really believe that 
she 

But Gloria did. 

The taxi driver told his wife all about 
it when she set his six-o’clock-in-the- 
morning supper before him. 

“He sure had a bad case of it,” he 
assured her between mouthfuls. 

“And she accepted him?” 

“The guy never had a chance. And 
he makes the thirteenth fish that’s been 
hooked in the old bus this year.” 

“How much did he tip you?” inter- 
posed his wife. 

The driver saw red lights ahead and 
stalled. “Just a quarter.” 

“Listen here, Christmas is coming. 
You can’t kid me. Come across!” 

They arbitrated on the basis of five 
dollars, which left the driver four dollars 
and some cents to the good, anyway, be- 
cause Mike had slipped him a tenner. 
A tribute to the miracle that had been 
vouchsafed him — and to Gloria. 

Not that Gloria appreciated it. She 
said nothing then, but it occurred to her 
that Mike needed somebody to manage 
his money. Gloria was good that way — 
especially about tips. “People like that 
despise you when you overtip,” was a bit 
of her philosophy Mike had not heard — 
yet. 

On the other hand, Mike had saved 
taxi fare to his own quarters. He had 
walked there on air, and though there 
was now a fine ram, he was not con- 
scious of it. 

The girl with whom Gloria roomed 
was, however. But that was because it 
was her wrap Gloria had worn. They 
often exchanged articles of attire but 
each was carefully examined on its re- 
turn. 

“Put it on a hanger — perhaps it won’t 
wrinkle,” she commanded. And when this 
was done, added, “Well?” 

Gloria knew what she meant. “Oh, he 
all but got down on his knees. I had to 
promise to marry him to put him out of 
his misery,” she yawned. 

“Kind of you, but isn’t it nice that 
he can support you in a style to which 
you are quite willing to become accus- 
tomed?” gibed the other. 

Gloria, however, considered that too 
crass. “It’s no use trying to hint that 
I'm to be an old man’s darling, because, 
Billie darling, he’s young, you know. He 


just happens to make a lot of money.” 

“Just happens? He’d be out in the 
garden eating worms right now if you 
didn’t know that he makes thirty thou- 
sand a year.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t be fool enough to 
marry anybody who couldn’t support me.” 

“Don’t tell me!” suggested Billie dar- 
ling. “But how about that nice philan- 
thropic and altruistic old boy you’ve 
already got three thousand from? What’s 
he going to say when you tell him that 
grand opera is off and you’re ” 

“It was just a loan,” announced Gloria 
virtuously. “I’ll pay him back.” 

“You? Or Mike?” Billie grinned 
wickedly. “ ‘The bridegroom’s gift to 
the bride was a cheek for several thou- 
sand to repay ’ ” 

Gloria let that pass. Her thoughts 
had taken another twist. “I met his 
private secretary tonight,” she told Billie 
abruptly. 

Billie gave her a swift glance. “Pretty?” 

“Oh, rather. But terribly assertive. 
You can see that she thinks she prac- 
tically owns him.” 

Billie said nothing for a second. Then: 
“And may the Lord have mercy on her 
soul,” she murmured. 

But Mike, being a mere man, never 
dreamed of that angle. He was just 
dumb enough to believe that Joan would 
give three cheers when he broke the 
great news to her. 

Joan guessed what had happened be- 
fore he told her. “It’s his idea that he’s 
the happiest man alive — and for two 
cents he’d tell you all about it,” she 
assured herself, the minute she saw him. 
But she wasn’t interested. Not even two 
cents’ worth. 

“Good morning,” she said crisply. 
“Wasn’t it wonderful how they turned 
out for the bouts last night? Almost a 
sell-out, wasn’t it?” 

“The bouts? Oh, yes,” replied Mike. 
“I haven’t seen the figures yet.” 

“I’ll get them for you,” promised Joan 
— and fled. 

But that was like postponing a trip 
to the dentist. Once she had the figures 
she had to return. To discover Mike 
standing by the window mooning at the 
traffic below. 

“Here they are,” announced Joan, hop- 
ing to snap him back to business. 

He turned, his eyes beglamoured. He 
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Surprisingly increased 
efficiency in 
the Two New Hoovers 

Your Hoover dealer will 
be glad to show you these 
two remarkable new 
Hoover models, offering 
greatly increased dirt- 
removing ability and sell- 
ing at the same price as 
former models. 


Q)o you wash 
most of the sand 
out of the spinach P 


I F you do, you’ll find that those who eat the 
spinach think "fairly-clean" isn't clean enough! 
Nor is "fairly-clean" clean enough for your rugs 
and carpets. 

When you take out — as you 
do when you clean by suction 
alone — merely the surface dust, 
you leave in your rug most of the 
filthy, grease-caked grit that has 
settled deep in the nap. 

But one electric cleaner has a 
special cleaning principle for 
the removal of this deep-buried, 
destructive dirt. It is The Hoover. 

Because The Hoover has this 
special cleaning principle, Posi- 
tive Agitation, it removes more 
dirt per minute than any other 
cleaner — which means it gives 
the fastest, the easiest and the 
deepest cleaning. 

This cleaning also makes a 



IT beats 


, W SWEEPS., 4c i r 

ON A CUSHION OF AIR 


) 1930, The Hoover G 



notable difference in the appearance of floor 
coverings, gathering up the unsightly lint, restoring 
the rug colors and lifting and straightening the nap. 

Ask your Hoover dealer for a 
free trial or home demonstration 
of The Hoover and its efficient 
dusting tools. Two Hoover models. 
Only $6.25 down; balance 
monthly. Liberal allowance for 
your old cleaner. 

CMail this coupon for descriptive liter- 
ature or a home trial of The Hoover. 
It is your privilege to see The Hoover — 
compare it with any other cleaner — 
without obligation. 

Send booklet "How To Judge An 
Electric Cleaner" - - - - - - I I 
Send a New Hoover to me for 
Home Trial. - - ------ l~l 

THE HOOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 14, North Canton, Ohio 

NAME 


cleans 


STREET 

CITY STATE.. 
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hesitated. Then: “I can’t think of a 
darned thing this morning,” he con- 
fessed. “Except ” 

And then the dam burst. 

“You’re the first person I’ve told,” he 
assured Joan. 

“You mean the first person you’ve had 
a chance to tell it to,” amended Joan — 
but to herself. 

To him she said, “Of course I wish you 
all happiness.” 

“And try and get it!” she added pri- 
vately. 

She hated being that way. But how 
could she help it? She did not, could 
not deny that Gloria was beautiful. But 
just the same 

“It seems incredible to me,” Mike was 
raving on. “She has a wonderful voice 
and has been studying for grand opera. 
She comes from a fine old Virginia fam- 
ily too, you know.” 

Joan didn’t and she wasn’t going to 
take his word for it, either, even though 
she continued to smile brightly while 
her mouth ached. 

“They’ve had to skimp and save to 
send her here,” Mike went on. “You 
know what the Civil War did to those old 
southern aristocrats.” 

“Sure; I’ve been to the movies myself,” 
said Joan — to Joan. 

The strain was telling on her. She 
dropped her eyes to the notebook in her 
lap and began making little marks. 

“The poor kid hasn’t been having such 
an easy time,” confided Mike. . “Of course 
she’s not the one to complain much.” 

“Oh, no — she wouldn’t,” retorted Joan 
— in shorthand. 

“Just little things she’s let drop give 
me an idea of what she’s up against. She 
lives with a roommate who is sort of 
hard-boiled and unsympathetic, I think.” 

“But of course she couldn’t be expected 
to appreciate Gloria the way you do,” 
commented Joan’s pencil. 

“I’ve only known her for a week,” 
added Mike. 

Joan made more pothooks. “You’ll 
know her better as time goes on.” 

“But she’s knocked me for a complete 
loop,” finished Mike. “Don’t you think 
she is wonderful?” 

“She simply took my breath away,” 
Joan assured him — and escaped. 

The page of comments, torn to small 
bits, went into her wastebasket. She was 
ashamed of it, of herself. 

She hoped Mike had no such idea. 
And actually he hadn’t. He proved it 
that night, to Gloria herself. 

“You — you haven’t changed your 
mind!” he began breathlessly, as he 
greeted her in the hotel lobby where 
they had arranged to meet. 

“Silly!” she said. “Of course I haven’t.” 

They dined together. Lights and color, 
silver, napery and music. But, so far 
as Mike was concerned, only Gloria. 

“When are you going to marry me?” 
he asked. 

“June?” she suggested demurely. 

“June!” he exploded. “Oh, Gloria, be 
nice!” 

She was quite willing to be. “When, 
then?” she asked. 

“Tonight; right off.” 

“Don’t look at me that way,” she com- 
manded. “Everybody will guess our se- 
cret.” 

“Secret?” he echoed. “Why should it 
be secret? I’m willing to stand up here 
and now and announce that ” 

“I ivant it to be a secret,” she told him. 

She was thinking of the philanthropic 
and altruistic underwriter of her ex- 
penses. She had never given him any 
real reason to think it was anything 
but a business loan, but just the same, 
men being men- — 

“Just our secret,” she went on. And 
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Sky High ! is the Toast 
of the Saline Cocktail Club 


Acidity is corrected. More than with 
any other type of laxative, impurities 
are swept from the bloodstream ! 

For generations, this saline method 
has had the endorsement of physicians 
— our own as well as the European. 
In Europe the spas are thronged with 
wealthy people, who travel from all 
parts of the world to "take the cure” 
by drinking the waters. Sal Hepatica 
contains the same salines and is the 
efficient American equivalent of these 
famous health springs abroad! 

From your doctor, learn more about 
the saline method. Ask him about Sal 
Hepatica. Buy a bottle today from your 
druggist . . . And the next morning 
you arise with an overloaded, rundown 
system, join this Saline Cocktail Club 
and forget your troubles ! 


S KY HIGH! is the toast and Sky 
High ! are the health and spirits of 
every member of the Saline Cocktail 
Club. Join up yourself and meet each 
morning in the peak of form and fettle. 

Elere’s the easy way : The next morn- 
ing when you wake up dull, depressed 
and logy, go to the bathroom and, into 
a glass of fresh, clear water, pour a 
spoonful or so of Sal Hepatica. Drink 
the sparkling mixture down. 

A sluggish system is relieved prompt- 
ly and thoroughly by Sal Hepatica’s gen- 
tle action. Men prefer Sal Hepatica, for it 
keeps them feeling in the pink. Women 
drink it to achieve unblemished beauty. 

Constipation . . . headaches . . . colds, 
rheumatism and digestive troubles go. 


§al H e P ataca 

At your druggist's 30$, 60£, and $1.20 


Bristol-Myers Co. 

Dept. E-100, 71 West St., New York 
Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 

Name 


Street- 


City State. 
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w Orchid 

on 

STERLING SILVER . . . every woman with 

good taste wants it, and should have it in 
her home. And now — it can he had so 
easily! The new tow prices of Orcbid flat- 
ware bring tbis loveliest of new patterns 
well witbin tbe means of everyone wbo 
truly appreciates sterling silver. 

For exam jsle, at the lower prices, you 
can purchase enough Orchid silver to serve 
four courses to tour £>eo£>le — (26 pieces — 
for only $72! Or you can bave a correct, 
formal service for eight — 8q beautiful pieces 
of Orcbid — at tbe new low cost of $(237! 
Or 6 salad forks for $17 — 6 teaspoons 
for $10. 

Call at your jeweler s to-day — or send 
your name and address and fifteen cents 
to Def>t. C-10-30, and we will mail you 
the Booh of Orchid, a beautifully illus- 
trated brochure. 



Ash your jeweler .to show you the Orchid tea 
and coffee services, plates, goblets, and 
other lovely pieces of hollowware 



International Sterling 

Fine Arts Division , . . VCallingforcl, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER. CO. 
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I want to shout to 

everyone about it!” 


Such a happy letter came to us recently 
from a mother in Philadelphia: 

"I just thought I’d tell you how won- 
derfully pleased we are with our twins’ 
progress! I am sending you their pictures. 
You can understand why we are so proud 
of them because they were prematurely 
born, and one especially we all were very 
doubtful of. But on Eagle Brand they 
have gained rapidly. Our doctor has only 
seen them twice since they were born. 
He says I have surely had luck with them. 

“I have also raised three other children 
on Eagle Brand — my oldest now in his 
2 1 st year. I have my proof of Eagle Brand 
from babyhood to manhood, and just feel 
I want to shout to every one about it!” 
Mrs. D. E. Nicholas, 2140 Grange St., 
Germantown, Phila., Pa. 

f Every letter and picture published by TAeTI 
Borden Company is voluntarily sent to us l» 
by a grateful parent or other relative . JJ 

Mothers of bottle babies : If >'°“ r bab ? 1S 

J not thriving on 

his present food we suggest that you and your doc- 
tor consider Eagle Brand. Send for two free book- 
lets. The new and complete edition of “Baby’s 
Welfare,” containing practical feeding informa- 
tion and suggestions for supplementary foods. 
“The Best Baby,” a beautiful little book for keep- 
ing records of baby’s growth. Mail coupon to-day ! 


| THE BORDEN COMPANY 

[ 

Dept. P'io, Borden Building 

1 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

£ 

J Please send me my free copies of the new 

“Baby’s L 

1 months old. 






i (Print name and address plainly) 



added quickly, “You haven’t mentioned 
it to anybody, surely?” 

“Only to my private secretary,” Mike 
confessed. “I had to tell somebody.” 

A man less in love might have been 
startled by the way her eyes hardened. 

“Only your private secretary!” she 
commented scathingly. “Do you have to 
tell her everything?” 

“Why, of course not. But I thought 
she’d be interested.” 

“I don’t doubt it. She ” Gloria 

bit her lip. She had started to say, 
“She’s probably in love with you her- 
self,” but she knew the danger of put- 
ting such a thought in any man’s head. 
So instead she said, “I don’t trust her.” 

“What? You don’t trust Joan?” 

“I distrusted her the moment I saw 
her,” Gloria persisted. “You can say 
what you want but I feel people that 
way. I’m psychic.” 

Mike was literally dumfounded. He 
couldn’t understand it — though Joan 
could have given him a clue. 

The best he could do was to try to 
make Gloria see she was wrong. 

“I prefer not to discuss her,” Gloria 
informed him distantly. She was not 
willing to risk a quarrel at this stage. 

Of course she was ’way off about Joan, 
Mike knew. But if she didn’t want him 
to mention her name to Joan, of course 
he wouldn’t. 

Joan had been prepared for the worst, 
but not that. “I suppose I’m paid to lis- 
ten to whatever he has on his mind,” she 
had assured herself. “But if it’s to be a 
steady diet of Gloria I balk.” 

Instead, Mike was just — well, funny. 
As she took his dictation her pencil flew 
swiftly but her thoughts outraced it. 

“She’s been at him — about me,” she 
realized. “It will be the help-wanted 
columns for me before she gets through.” 
She felt sick when she went back to her 
desk. In fact, “I suppose I was fool 
enough to think I could get Mike myself 
if I wanted to,” she admitted. 

Well, that was out now. Mike would 
marry Gloria. He might live to regret it 
but he would stick to his contract to the 
end. Mike was a square shooter. He’d 
always be loyal to his wife. 

It was not until later — days later— 
that she realized that Mike might also 
be doing his best to be loyal to her, even 
while being subtly poisoned against her. 

“Even she couldn’t make him give 
me notice,” ran her thoughts. “He’d 

feel ” She had no need to put his 

feelings into words. No wonder Mike 
acted funny these days. She had a full 
vision of his predicament. What she sus- 
pected brought her swiftly to her feet. 
She went directly to Mike’s office. 

Mike was at his desk. On his desk 
now was a picture of Gloria in the most 
expensive frame Mike could buy. Even 
though Joan wouldn’t look at it she felt 
as if the picture were smirking at her 
triumphantly. Briefly she wavered. Let 
her have Mike without a struggle? Let 
her strip him of that sweet impetuosity 
and eager generosity? Then she remem- 
bered that Mike was not hers to surren- 
der. So : 

“I — I just wanted to tell you, Mr. 
Wayne, that I’m leaving the first of the 
month,” she said as casually as possible. 

It was out. She couldn’t renig now. 
That was her first thought. And then 
she realized that Mike was staring at 
her, starkly incredulous. 

“Leaving?” he repeated, finding his voice. 

It was as if Gloria had momentarily 
ceased to exist, as if that silver-framed 
portrait on the desk was not. He was 
looking at Joan just as he would have 
looked had she announced such an in- 
tention before he had met Gloria. 

Joan nodded. She could not speak. 


“But I don’t understand,” he protested. 

She had tried to make it easy for 
him — and now he was making it hard 
for her. She hadn’t even considered a 
reason. So far as she was concerned it 
was all Gloria. But she could hardly 
tell him that. 

“It’s just—” she began — and bogged. 

Just what? That she had another job? 
He’d want to know about that, and she 
could hardly invent a job on the spur of 
the moment. That she was not satisfied? 
She wasn’t, but she couldn’t tell him 
why. And he was waiting — expectantly, 
still puzzled. 

“It’s just — just that I intend to marry,” 
she informed him desperately. 

It sounded to her too crazy to be swal- 
lowed by anybody. But Mike was on 
his feet instantly, all boy. 

“Good Lord, I might have guessed it,” 
he was saying. “I don’t know how I’m 
ever going to get along without you but 
some man’s picked a prize for himself. I 
only hope he deserves you. When do you 
plan to be married?” 

At that, Joan realized that she might 
as well prepare to do some tall lying. 
“December sixth,” she said, at random. 

He glanced at his desk calendar. 
“Why, that’s a Friday,” he protested. 
“Aren’t you reckless?” 

Joan was, by now. She had not ex- 
pected so many pitfalls. “The better the 
deed, the better the day,” she managed 
inanely. 

“Are you going to housekeeping?” 

“We — we haven’t decided,” said Joan. 
And as Mike looked perplexed, added, 
‘My fiance’s business is uncertain.” 

Mike grinned. “You sound as if he 
promoted boxing exhibitions,” he re- 
marked. “What does he do?” 

What did he do? A nice question to 
fling at her that way! And it had to 
be something uncertain. 

“Well, he’s a — a bootlegger,” announced 
Joan, who was fast reaching the point 
where she didn’t care what she said. 

“A b-bootlegger!” stuttered Mike. 

“He’s promised to reform. And he’s 
really awfully nice.” 

“Of course,” Mike-said doubtfully— and 
worriedly, too. 

Joan didn’t miss that. In fact, she 
began to feel that this wasn’t going too 
badly. She was almost enjoying it. 

“You see, he gets out of prison on the 
morning of the sixth,” she went on, in- 
venting ad lib and admiring her own 
facility. “And we are going to be mar- 
ried quietly at noon and — and go off 
somewhere to start life anew.” 

Mike was plainly beyond words now. 

“So that’s the reason we can’t say 
much about plans,” Joan added. 

Her eyes were as clear and candid as 
a child’s as they met his. The truth was 
not in them but no man would ever have 
guessed it, for when a woman starts lying 
she does a good job. Anyway, Mike swal- 
lowed it all. Joan was leaving — not be- 
cause he preferred blondes but because 
she preferred bootleggers. 

“And it might be worse,” Joan assured 
herself, surveying the situation after- 
wards. Of course, she was somewhat ap- 
palled then. It seemed to her as if she 
must really produce a bootlegger for 
Mike’s inspection. “I might advertise for 
one,” she mused, seeing the humor of it 
but a bit scared as well. 

Then she realized that her selection 
of a bootlegger had been a positive in- 
spiration. He might, for instance, be 
murdered by his gang at the prison 
gates — these gates being remote, of 
course — or she might change her mind 
at the last minute. 

“Mike would approve of that,” she as- 
sured herself. 

That was true. A life of deceit, as 
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growing up well and strong with this little care 
so many mothers give 


Six little lucky ones! Names that are 

R owers in Philadelphia, Washington, 
fewport, New York— in Virginia, and 
in California. 

But it takes more than family pres- 
tige and an inheritance of wealth and 
position, to produce such sturdy, rosy 
youngsters. It takes a very definite 
healtnregime — and strict adherence to it. 

When we asked about health pro- 
grams, the answers varied slightly, 
though in the main they were alike. The 
mothers of these children believe in 
simple schedules, regularity, careful 
supervision of exercise and diet. 

But on one point there was no vari- 
ance. That was the matter of a hot , 
cooked cereal. The roll call was com- 
plete. They all eat Cream of Wheat, 
the children’s own cereal. 

In each case the choice was at the 
recommendation of a distinguished 
child specialist. For thirtv-four vears 


this advice has been given. Physicians 
have long known the value of Cream of 
Wheat as a food for children. 

They tell mothers to start their babies 
out on Cream of Wheat, to keep it up 
during the exactingschool years. First, 
because Cream of Wheat is exception- 
ally rich in energy. Second, because it 
is amazingly easy to digest. 

Let your children have this simple 
advantage — the right start at the break- 
fast table. Cream of Wheat costs less 
than one cent a serving. Give them good 
hot bowls of it regularly. 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. In Canada, 
made by The Cream of Wheat Corpora- 
tion, Winnipeg. 

TUNE IN on Cream of Wheat Radio 
Program weekday mornings at 7:45. 
Stations WJZ, WBZ-A,KDKA, WHAM, 
WLW, WJR, WLS. Starting Sept. 29, 
also KSTP, WREN, KFAB, KWK. 



FREE — a wonderful child’s game 

All children love the H. C. B. Club with a 
secret meaning. It makes a jolly game of their 
morning cereal. All the wonder-working ma- 
terial free — badges, gold stars, and big new 
posters with stirring color pictures of child- 
hood heroes — Joan of Arc, Roland and Oliver, 
Richard the Lion Hearted. We will also send 
valuable child health booklet. Mail this cou- 
pon to The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Dept. CS-7, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Child’s Name 

Address 

To get sample of Cream of Wheat, check here □ 
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Joan was discovering, is not without cer- 
tain compensations sometimes. The way 
Mike looked at her these last few days! 
It was as if, after all their years to- 
gether, he was really seeing her for the 
first time. And he was plainly bothered. 
He couldn’t say anything but it was clear 
he did not approve. 

“All my friends think I’m taking a 
terrible chance — the few I’ve told, that 
is,” Joan said one day. “He’s been mar- 
ried once and is divorced, but it wasn’t 
his fault at all — his wife was simply 
horrid to him.” 

Mike swallowed. “How — how did you 
happen to meet him?” he asked. 

“He was East on — on business last 
summer,” explained Joan. 

“But you said he was in prison!” 

"Oh, he had been arrested and was 
just out on bail then,” she extemporized. . 
“He needn’t have gone to prison but I 
felt he should. To — to start clean, yoji 
see. We talked it out and he was .willing 
to — for me.” 

S-iE should have been 
ashamed of herself. But she wasn’t, if 
only because Mike looked as if he could 
see how the bootlegger-bridegroom would 
be willing to do anything for her. “And 
that does him good; at least his every 
thought isn’t for Gloria these days,” she 
informed herself — and her conscience. 

In the meantime November drew 
toward its customary close. Warm days 
and cold, sunshine, rain, snow and sleet. 
Joan ignored her mother’s pleas that 
she wear overshoes and went her cus- 
tomary way. She was breaking her suc- 
cessor in. The latter was competent — 
but homely. Joan had felt that for her 
peace of mind — the successor’s, not Joan’s 
— she should be. 

Then the last week. Thanksgiving and 
after that only two more days. 

“What— what does your mother think 
of your marriage?” asked Mike abruptly, 
on the next to the last day. 

Joan knew what was in his mind — 
something he could not say himself. “I 
haven’t told her,” she confessed. “She 
thinks I’m leaving to better myself.” 

This was at least part truth. Joan 
had merely told her mother that office 
conditions made her want a change. 

Mike, accordingly, got nowhere with 
that question. And then came Joan’s 
very last day. Morning and afternoon, 
and then five o’clock. Joan was through. 

The day was bitter cold and she had 
a nasty cold in her head. Her nose was 
red. It would be at a time when — being 
feminine — she wanted to look her best. 

“As if it mattered,” she reminded her- 
self drearily. 

The farce she had staged was played 
out. She'd say good-by to Mike and 

Mike was in his office. He came to hfs 
feet as she entered, ready for the street. 
“I — I just can’t believe you’re leaving,” 
he told her boyishly, and yet as if he 
minded terribly. 

Joan took a firm hold of herself. If 
he played that record she’d weep. “I 
think you’ll find Miss Bacon is going to 
be very good,” she assured him prac- 
tically — Miss Bacon being her successor. 

"I suppose so,” he admitted, with no 
enthusiasm. “But when I think of all 
the years you’ve been with me. Why. 
we’ve practically built this up together.” 

Joan choked a little. She couldn’t 
help it. 

“I feel as if I were losing my right 
arm,” he went on. 

It was going to be darned hard, be'ng 
practical. But Joan did her best. She 
reached out an ungloved hand. 

“I’ll — I’ll always remember,” she said, 
although that wasn’t at all what she 


meant to say. “You’ve always been sweet 
and — and I wish you everything good in 
the world.” 

“And I wish you the same,” he said. 
“If you ever need anything I have or 
can get for you ■” 

He meant it, too. But the one thing 
she wanted from him was not his to give. 
The girl in the silver frame had it. 

“I — I may need a reference some day, 
you never can tell,” she said. She could 
tell — but not him just now. 

“If you ever need a position you come 
straight to me. Your job will ” 

“No; that wouldn’t be fair to Miss 
Bacon," said Joan. 

He was still holding her hand. 

“Let me hear from you, anyway; per- 
haps I can be of assistance in other ways. 
If he — the man you’re going to marry — 
wants to get placed, for instance. He — I 
suppose he’s not here in ” 

“Oh, no; he’s in Chicago,” said Joan. 
She wriggled her hand a little. She 
could not stand much more of this. “I — 
good-by and good luck.” 

He said nothing for a second. Instead, 
he looked as if for two cents he’d kiss 
her .good-by. But Joan did not offer the 
two cents. Instead, she sneezed. “I would!” 
she wailed inwardly. She retrieved her 
hand, reached for her handkerchief. 

“This darned cold.” she managed, her 
eyes watery. 

“I’m not going to say good-by — just 
good luck,” Mike was saying. He turned, 
took an envelope from his desk and 
thrust it at her. “It’s just a little ac- 
knowledgment,” he explained. “Please 
don’t open it until you get home — and 
please remember that it’s no more than 
is due you.” 

Of course Joan didn’t wait until she 
got home. She was in the subway train 
when she opened it. In it was a check. 

“One thousand dollars!” she gasped. 

Her eyes filled. It was so like Mike. 
He’d do things that way all his life. 
Or would he, when Gloria had finished 
with him? 

The subway train was crowded and 
her knees ached. So did her head. By 
the time she had dragged herself into 
the house she didn’t care what hap- 
pened and she let her mother put her 
to bed. 

How much she slept she didn’t know. 
But in the morning she was much bet- 
ter and refused to let her mother stay 
home from church. 

“You can say a prayer for me,” she 
suggested. She felt the need of it. 

So her father and mother departed, 
leaving Joan in the living room in her 
lounging pajamas, with a comforter over 
her as she lay tucked in on the couch. 

The Sunday newspaper had been left 
to provide mental diversion. Joan 
promptly turned to the want-ad sec- 
tion, found the Help Wanted — Female 
columns, and began to run through them. 

Suddenly she lifted her eyes. A car 
had stopped outside. The comforter 
flopped to the floor as she sprang up. 
Why, it was Mike’s car! It was Mike 
coming toward the front door. It was 

The doorbell rang. Joan might have 
remembered that she was in pajamas 
and that she had a cold in her head, 
but she didn’t. She sped to let him in. 

“I’m — I’m all alone,” she babbled 
idiotically. “The family’s at church but 
I’ve a bad cold.” 

He came in swiftly, shut the door. 
“You ought to be in bed.” 

“I was lying on the couch in the liv- 
ing room.” 

“You go right back there,” he com- 
manded. 

As it was evident he was coming, too, 
Joan obeyed. He picked up the com- 
forter and tucked her in. 


“I — I was afraid you might have left 
for Chicago,” he said. 

Joan had the grace to blush. He, 
however, did not guess why. He merely 
dropped to his knees beside the couch 
and — and Joan began to glow and palpi- 
tate, and that had nothing to do with 
her cold. 

“I — I simply can’t let you marry a 
bootlegger— or anybody,” he was saying 
desperately. “I can’t!” 

Joan said nothing for a second; an 
exquisite second. Then: “This is so- 
so sudden,” she murmured, being inex- 
tinguishably Joan, even at such a mo- 
ment. “Especially when — when you’re 
engaged to somebody else yourself.” 

“I’m not,” he said violently. “That’s 
all off. That was only a crazy infatua- 
tion. I didn’t even know her.” 

He paused, but Joan said nothing. 
So: “I suppose I sound crazy,” he said, 
“but I can’t help it. I can’t help feeling 
that you are spoiling your life. It’s not 
just selfishness. I felt that way even 
when I thought I was in love with Gloria. 
Why, Gloria herself said ” He paused. 

“Gloria herself said?” suggested Joan 
helpfully. 

“That the way I fussed about your 
getting married sounded as if I were in 
love with you and not with her,” he 
blurted out. “And— and last night she 
said that my giving you a check for a 
thousand dollars simply proved it. I — I 
never dreamed she could be that way. 
You can’t imagine the things she said." 

Joan could — perfectly. 

“I never slept a wink last night,” Mike 
went on. “I had to come. I know I 
sound like a raving maniac. But ” 

He rose and Joan felt panic. Suppose 
he should rush off as impetuously as he 
had come, before he knew there wasn’t 
any bootlegger? 

“I— there isn’t any bootlegger,” she 
confessed hectically. “I made him up. 
I couldn’t stay around and hear you 
rave about her. And I ” 

Their eyes met. 

• “You — you couldn’t stand hearing me 
rave about her,” repeated Mike. "Why, 
that — does that mean that ?’’ 

He took a swiit step toward her, 
gathered her in. 

“You certainly jump at conclusions, but 
they’re good ones,” babbled Joan. 

He tilted her face upward masterfully, 
with obvious intent. 

“You’ll catch my cold,” warned Joan. 

As if anything could stop him! 

Or Joan either, once he got started. 
Else she would have caught the sound of 
the back door opening and suspected her 
mother had returned from church. 

Her mother had. She 
was moving toward the living room. 
When she got there she intended to say; 
“I worried so about you that I had to 
come back.” 

Her mouth was open to say it when 
she arrived at the threshold. But she 
did not say it, although her mouth 
opened wider still. For there was Joan 
wrapped up — silk pajamas and all — in 
the arms of a man. She had no idea who 
he was, never having seen Mike. 

“She’ll probably sue me for breach of 
promise,” Mike was saying. 

“She would,” Joan retorted. “But 
what of it?” 

“Joan!” exploded her mother. 

Joan, without making the slightest 
effort to free herself, turned a flushed 
face toward her mother. 

“It’s perfectly all right,” she an- 
nounced. “Come in and meet Mike. We 
intend to get married, don’t we, Mike?” 

Mike glowed down at her. “Sure 
Mike!” said he. 




WHILE ITS BAKING 


Photos through microscope 
show superior action of 
Cream of Tartar baking powder 


• 

ROYAL cake bat- 
ter through micro- 
scope after 1 0 
minutes in oven. 
Seethe small, uni- 
form bubbles, due 
toCreamofTartar. 
These give you 
fine-grained cake 
that retains mois- 
ture and stays 
fresh for days. 


• 

Cake batter made 
with anotherbrand 
of baking powder. 
See large irregular 
gas bubbles pro- 
duced by cheap, 
inferior leavening 
ingredients. These 
bubbles leave “air 
holes” that dry 
out your cake. 
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Scientists discover why Royal-baked cakes are 

finer textured and keep their flavor longer 


Copyright, 1930 
by Standard 
Brands Inc. 


N OW you can actually watch cake 
baking. See just why some cakes 
fail. Why others are light . . . fine textured 
— and retain their freshness for days. 

For with microscope and movie camera — 
and scientifically controlled oven — a group 
of scientists and dietitians have taken pic- 
tures which show exactly what happens 
from the moment you put the batter in the 
oven until you take out the finished cake. 

These scientists baked two cakes. Both 
were made exactly the same way . . . with 
exactly the same ingredients. But Royal 
was used in one . . . and a cheaper, ordinary 
type of baking powder in the other. 

The Royal cake rose evenly, regularly. 
The grain was fine and smooth. The cake 
itself came out fluffy and light, tender . . . 
delicious. Three days later it was still 


fresh and moist — as rich in flavor as the 
day it was baked. 

But the cake made with the cheaper 
baking powder rose irregularly. Large gas 
bubbles broke through among the small 
and medium-sized cells, producing a coarse 
grain. Fewer cell walls were built up, allow- 
ing moisture to escape easily and quickly. 

When the second cake was tested three 
days later, it had dried out . . . crumbled 
. . . lost its flavor. 

This experiment merely proved what 
housewives have known for 60 years — that 
cakes and biscuits baked with Royal are 
invariably finer textured, better flavored . . . 
That Royal cakes stay fresh . . . for days. 

Yet this superior baking powder is not 
expensive. Enough Royal for a large layer 
cake costs only 2 cents! 



Warning to Housewives 

Who Bake from Recipes 


If you bake at home, it is important 
to realize that the baking recipes in 
practically all modern authoritative 
cook books are planned for Royal. 

When you substitute a cheap, or- 
dinary type of baking powder, you 
risk having a coarse-textured cake 
that will dry out and become stale 
quickly. Don’t take chances! Always 
use Royal, the standard of food ex- 
perts for 60 years. 



Send for revised edition of famous Royal Cook Book 

Royal Baking Powder, Product of Standard Brands Inc. 
Dept. 107, 695 Washington Street • • New York City 

Please send my free copy of the new Royal Cook Book. 
Name 

Address 

State 


City 

Canada: Standard Brands Ltd., Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal 
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The New Ford Tudor Sedan 


Safely to the journey’s end. Long trips are pleasant in the new Ford because 
of its easy-riding comfort. The restful, well-upholstered seats invite you to sit back and relax and enjoy the 
panorama of the passing miles. Steadily, evenly, you travel along because of the specially designed springs and 
four Houdaille double-acting hydraulic shock absorbers. They cushion the car against hard jolts and bumps and 
smooth your path along every highway. « « « « t< « « « « 

Equally important to the enjoyment of motoring is your confidence in the mechanical reliability of the Ford. 
No matter where you go — near or far — day or night — you know it will bring you safely, quickly, comfortably 
to the journey’s end. « « « « « « « « « « « « 
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The Beauty-mask Murder ( Continued from page 69) 


gambling without some assurance that 
she would be protected if they lost. Also, 
I never believed that Peggy Ann would 
have risked getting in bad with her hus- 
band unless Maxine had some means of 
forcing her to pawn her jewels and give 
her the money. 

“Now, what will make a woman come 
across more quickly than anything else? 
Answer, letters. And where there are 
daily telephone calls, there may also be 
letters. The rest of the thought came to 
me later, wondering why those letters in 
the blue envelopes were addressed to 
Maxine Ainslee. If telephone calls can’t 
be received in the home, neither can let- 
ters. And a man might send them to 
his lady’s best friend. 

I knew Peggy Ann must 
be playing around with somebody. When 
she explained she didn’t want her hus- 
band to know she had stayed in Hana- 
ford, it didn’t take much guessing to 
figure out why. Moreover, Peggy Ann 
was shielding somebody — and she isn’t 
noble enough to shield anybody except 
Peggy Ann Fraser, so it had to be some- 
body who was tied up with Peggy Ann 
Fraser— and that meant a man. 

“Crocus told us about the young sales- 
man and I was surprised when Appel 
reported that the swain who phoned her 
daily was the president, Basil Emery, 
and not the elusive salesman. But it 
didn’t seem incredible that Peggy Ann 
might have two beaux to her string. 

“After I saw the blue stationery on 
Mr. Emery’s desk, it was merely a ques- 
tion of getting him to come across. I 
figured he was the kind you could man- 
age if you handled him right. But if 
you tried to force his hand — well, that 
kind of man can be pushed just so far, 
and then he balks and can’t be budged — 
as Maxine Ainslee was beginning to find 
out, and as Peggy Ann Fraser will find 
out some day.” 

When we rose from the table, Gwynn 
asked Andrew, “Going right back to the 
office?” 

“No, I think I’ll stop at Muriel’s for 
a moment. I’d like to get her reason 
for asking Karen Svensen not to tell 
about the packet of letters. I doubt 
whether she even knows Basil Emery 
and I can’t believe she’d be trying to 
shield Peggy Ann Fraser.” 

“No,” remarked Gwynn judicially. “I 
should hope you wouldn’t believe that. 
Possibly she had some other reason for 
not wanting you to know about those 
letters. I think you’ll find that Muriel 
didn’t know what was in them. Don’t 
you think there’s a possibility that there’s 
some scandal in connection with Maxine 
which hasn’t been brought out yet, and 
which is so vile that Muriel doesn’t want 
it to come to light?” 

Andrew was impressed but not con- 
vinced, and we waited for him in the 
car while he stopped at Muriel's and 
had a chat with her. 

“You were right,” he said to Gwynn 
when he came out and took his place in 
the car. “She asked if I was sure that 
the letters in the tin box were from Basil 
Emery to Peggy Ann Fraser, and from 
her manner I gathered that she had ex- 
pected something worse. 

"There’s no doubt she knows some- 
thing about Maxine that she won’t let 
on about, but she’s convinced it hasn’t 
anything to do with this case; and who- 
ever is mixed up in it she’s trying to 
shield. So I guess you hit another bull’s- 
eye with your darned old intuition.” 

As we stepped out of the car we ran 


into Shelby, on his way up to the mayor’s 
office. And from his face I gathered 
that something untoward had happened. 

“Well,” he blurted out as the door of 
Andrew’s office closed behind us, “Doc- 
tor Weston has given us the air! She 
slipped away from the poor goof that 
was watchin’ her. This morning she left 
her house in her car with him trailin’ 
her. She stopped in front of the dry 
cleaner’s on B Street and jumped out 
with a parcel, leavin’ her motor runnin’. 
The poor sap thought she would come 
right out again.” 

“And she didn’t?” 

“I hope to tell you she didn’t! Went 
right through the back door and into 
the alley, then through the Gale Hotel 
back entrance and out the front. By 
the time he come to and inquired, she’d 
gone off in a taxi. When the taxi come 
back, the driver said he left her out at 
the station in South Glen. She give us 
the slip, all right.” 

Andrew, his face white,' was leaning 
forward. “Couldn’t you trace her on 
any of the trains out of South Glen?” 

“Not a sign of her! But it’s a sure 
thing she wouldn’t try to escape if she 
wasn’t guilty. It’s as good as a confes- 
sion. I knew it was her all along,” he 
added, “but this clinches it.” 

Gwynn glanced over at him, her eye- 
brows raised in questioning arcs. “Does 
it?” she inquired. 

“I don’t need no more,” said Shelby. 
“I’ve got all I need, once I lay my hands 
on Doctor Weston! I’m satisfied!” 

“Lucky mortal! You're the first per- 
son I ever met who had all he needed 
and was really satisfied. So Doctor Wes- 
ton’s flight absolutely satisfies you of her 
guilt?” 

Shelby frowned. “Of course.” 

“And you too, Andy?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Isn’t that fortunate?” she murmured. 

“What do you mean?” inquired Shelby. 

“Oh, it’s just not very convincing to 
me,” said Gwynn; “but then, women are 
notoriously hard to satisfy. Still” — she 
turned to Andrew — “her flight is not 
without value if you use it properly.” 

“What do you mean — use it properly?” 

“I think,” she said, “it may serve to 
make certain people tell us certain 
things they haven't been frank about.” 

“Good Lord, Gwynn, don’t tell me 
you’ve got another hunch!” 

Gwynn smiled at him caressingly. “I 
have been exasperating, Andy dear. But 
bear with my hunches a little longer.” 

He shrugged resignedly. “Well, what 
is it now?” 

“Do you mind phoning Barry Weston 
to meet us at your club in an hour?” 

“But what more do we need. Gwynn, 
now that the doctor has as good as ad- 
mitted she’s guilty?” 

“Well,” said Gwynn, “wouldn’t you 
like to use her flight as a sort of club 
to get the whole truth out of Weston? 
Why, it might clinch your case.” 

“By George, I think you may be right.” 

And though she skillfully dodged the 
question of what it was she hoped the 
interview would bring forth, Andrew rang 
for March and asked him to make the 
appointment with Barry Weston. 

A moment later Muriel was announced. 

“I wouldn’t say nothin’ about Doctor 
Weston,” suggested Shelby. “No use in 
takin’ the whole world in our confidence.” 

“But I don’t see any reason for keep- 
ing Mrs. Prescott in the dark,” protested 
Gwynn. “She has a right to know.” 

Muriel stopped when she saw all of us. 
“Am I interrupting a conference?” 

“Not at all, Muriel; come right in.” 


“Andrew, what’s happened to Edna 
Weston?” 

“Do you know anything?” demanded 
Shelby with such a Grand Inquisitorial 
air that Muriel drew back, frightened. 

“As a matter of fact,” spoke up Gwynn, 
coming to her rescue, “Mr. Shelby has 
just told us that the doctor has taken 
French leave of Hanaford.” 

“I know; I just stopped at her house. 
There was a policeman there. Where 
has she gone? And why?” 

As Andrew told her what had hap- 
pened, her eyes opened in incredulous 
amazement, and she shook her head. 

“It’s just too — well ” She stopped 

helplessly. “I can’t believe it, that’s all. 
Do you?” 

“It looks pretty bad,” replied Andrew. 

“We’ve got the goods on her, all right ” 
interposed Shelby. “I’ve been waitin' to 
put my hands on her right along. Ask 
His Honor.” 

Andrew nodded. “We have plenty of 
evidence against her — even without this 
flight. But why would she run away if 
she weren’t guilty?” 

He looked at all of us as though wait- 
ing for corroboration. He got it from 
Shelby — but Muriel shook her head. 

“Don’t people ever want to look guilty 
to save somebody else?” 

I had had the same thought. 

“You mean she did it to cover up 
Barry Weston? I might think so, only 
Barry Weston didn’t do it.” 

“Don’t you think,” inquired Gwynn, 
“that the doctor might have thought he 
did it, and gone away with the deliberate 
intention of inviting suspicion?” 

Andrew considered. “If she was inno- 
cent, why did she try to get rid of her 
hypo? And why did she go out late that 
night and ask her friend to keep still 
about it?” 

“She’s concealing something,” admitted 
Gwynn — “but what?” 

“Perhaps she went over to Maxine's 
but didn’t get in the house.” I suggested. 
“And maybe she saw something that 
made her think Barry did it.” 

“Colin,” cried Gwynn, “you’re an angel ! 
That would explain how Peggy Ann 
Fraser happened to see her there — and 
some of her actions since. I think you’ve 
hit on something.” 

It was the first time I had made a 
constructive suggestion and I felt child- 
ishly elated. 

Muriel agreed with us. “If you only 
knew Edna’s character you’d know she 
couldn’t be capable of murder.” 


Ihe whole thing was 
too much for Shelby. 

“If a person’s guilty, they’re guilty, and 
all the arguin’ about character won t 
change it. She spoke her opinion pretty 
freely about Maxine Ainslee: she even 
said how she’d put her out of the way if 
she ever got under her feet. And that’s 
how she done it— with an overdose of 
morphine and a hypodermic needle. 

“Miss Ainslee had a terrible hold on 
Weston some time before. Then he starts 
hangin’ around her again and his mother 
is afraid she’ll bust up his life, so she 
goes out to get her. Maybe the poison 
didn’t work as quick as she’d like and she 
finished her off with the scissors. 

“The next day she gives Weston her 
hypo to hide, but when she sees he's 
under fire too, she takes it away and 
tries to lose it— gets scared — carries it 
around, and then has him mail it to a 
fake address. We know she was at Miss 
Ainslee’s house that night and she gets 
her friend to alibi her in case she's seen. 
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When she’s asked to explain anythin? 
she shuts up like a clam. You got to 
admit it’s a case, Mrs. Prescott, even if 
she is your friend.” 

But Muriel shook her head. “I don’t 
believe Edna Weston is guilty, although I 
admit that what you say sounds like a 
case.” 

"It’s as plain as the nose on your face. 
Saunders comes to see the doctor and 
tells her Weston’s out with Ainslee and 
Doctor Weston decides she’s gonna save 
her son, so after the girl leaves she goes 
over to Ainslee’s and lays for her. May- 
be she sees them go in and when she 
rings the bell he hides in the bedroom. 
Later he peeks out, sees what’s hap- 
pened and tries to cover up his mother. 
That’s natural. If she ain’t guilty, I'm 
a cockeyed fool!” 

"Oh, I wouldn’t say that ! ” said Gwynn. 
"I’ve always thought you had nice eyes. 
But just the same, there’s one point I 
think you’ve overlooked. Marzi said the 
bell did not ring all evening. How did 
Doctor Weston get into that house with- 
out ringing the bell?” 

“We’ll get that out of her when we find 
her and I’m gonna get every newspaper 
and radio in the country busy with her 
description right away.” Shelby started 
for the door. 

“Andrew,” said Gwynn soberly, “would 
there be any harm in not starting a pub- 
lic hunt for another day?” 

Andrew frowned. “Every minute may 
be valuable.” 

"But could you possibly hold off for 
just one day?” she asked earnestly. 

"Well, yes; but I don’t see ” 

“Andrew, I know that woman is inno- 
cent. So does Muriel. Suppose we're 
right? Can you afford to make your- 
selves ridiculous?” 

In the end she won out. Andrew asked 
the disgusted Shelby to keep Doctor 
Weston’s flight quiet for another day. 

“I’m sick of stallin’ the papers,” grum- 
bled Shelby. 

“Tell them you’re on the trail of the 
criminal and they may expect sensational 
developments in the next twenty-four 
hours.” suggested Gwynn. 

Shelby all but kicked a chair out of his 
way as he went out. Muriel rose, looking 
sober and worried. 

“Much as I want to see Maxine’s mur- 
derer brought to justice, I’d rather her 
death was never solved than see an inno- 
cent person suffer unjustly.” She clung 
to Andrew’s hand. “I’m sorry you’re 
having so much trouble on my account. 
Thanks — for everything.” 

She turned to Gwynn. “I want to 
thank you too, Gwynn. You’ve been 
wonderful. When this is all cleared up, 
I hope to have a chance to show you all 
how grateful I am.” 

]VIarch called in to say 
that Mrs. Crocus wished to speak to His 
Honor on the phone. 

"By all means, talk to her,” pleaded 
Gwynn — and after he had done so, “Well, 
what did the yellow flower want?” 

"She says she’s got a piece of paper 
that will prove who murdered Maxine 
Ainslee. I don’t believe there’s anything 
in it,” he concluded wearily, “but we’ll 
see what she has to say.” 

Gwynn went over and put her arm 
around Andrew’s shoulder. “Don’t look 
so glum, darling.” 

He banged his palm on the desk. “This 
thing is getting on my nerves!” 

"Why should it? Even if Crocus’ paper 
doesn’t solve the case, you’ve got a lot 
of suspects left — Karen Svensen, and 
Basil Emery, and Peggy Ann Fraser, and 
Sidonie Saunders — and Colin and Marzi 
and Crocus herself.” 


Andrew rang for March. “Tell Jack- 
son I want to see him.” 

“Don’t tell me you’ve got a hunch?” 
inquired Gwynn. 

“Yes, I have; and I'm going to be just 
as cagy as you are about yours.” 

Gwynn giggled. “By the way, where do 
you figure our little Peggy Ann and her 
boy friend in the case?” 

Andrew threw up his hands. “I’ve got 
a one-track mind. You figure it out on 
that double speedway of yours.” 

"Could I have the use of a detective 
until tomorrow evening? There’s some- 
thing I want to find out.” 

“Certainly,” said Andrew. “Any spe- 
cial man you want?” 

“Yes. Could I have that handsome 
young chap with the winning smile — Ap- 
pel? I want him to quiz a young lady, 
and his type — well, you understand.” 

Jackson and Appel arrived at the same 
time. And while Andrew remained 
closeted with the former, Gwynn took 
the latter into one of the anterooms and 
had a long talk with him — so long that 
I finally knocked at the door. As she 
opened it, I heard her say to Appel: 

“Now remember, you’re to stay out all 
afternoon. And be sure to let me know 
the things I asked you — and anything 
else you can pick up.” 

“What on earth ” I began, but from 

her look I knew she wasn’t going to tell 
me. 

“Well,” she said to Andrew, when we 
were back in his office, “I don’t know 
how your hunch is going to work out, 
but I’m going to have something to tell 
you tomorrow on mine.” 

“Look here, Gwynn, do you really know 
anything or don’t you?” 

"I do and I don’t,” she replied exas- 
peratingly,. just as March phoned in to 
ask whether Andrew knew where Shelby 
had gone — one of his men had been told 
to meet the captain in the mayor’s office 
if he had news — and he had news. 

The man — an operative I had never 
seen before — came in dragging a pale 
young woman by the arm. 

"Captain Shelby left a little while ago. 
Are you working on the Ainslee case?” 

The man admitted he was the “poor 
sap” who had been trailing Doctor 
Weston earlier in the day. He had re- 
turned to the doctor’s house to question 
Miss Winkle, when this girl came in and 
said she had to see the doctor at once 
— it was very important — about last 
Wednesday night. But when he de- 
manded to know what about, the girl 
burst into tears and he couldn’t get an- 
other word out of her. 

Andrew asked her to be seated and 
questioned her quietly. But she would 
say nothing except that the doctor had 
been good to her and had told her to 
come and see her when she got out of 
the hospital. And now she was out, she 
wanted to see the doctor — that was all. 

“I told her the doctor was out of town 
and that’s when she went into high- 
sterics. I thought I’d better take her 
down to Headquarters.” 

But at the mention of the word, the 
girl’s teeth began to chatter. “No! No!” 
she cried. “I didn’t do nothin' — it wasn’t 
my fault. He killed her! I didn’t do it!” 

“Who killed who?” demanded Andrew. 

Realizing that she had said too much, 
the girl clapped her hands to her mouth, 
her eyes closed and she slid to the floor. 

“Let me look after her,” pleaded Gwynn 
as the detective picked up the inert form 
of the girl, carried her into an anteroom 
and laid her on the couch. "You’ve got 
her frightened to death.” 

March came running in with smelling 
salts and Gwynn closed the door of the 
anteroom. But she asked me to remain. 

The girl found herself looking up into 


Gwynn’s kind brown eyes, and some of the 
terror left hers. After Gwynn had given 
her word that she was not associated 
with the police, the girl was willing to 
talk. 

Her name was Jean Mervin. For about 
a year she had been the sweetheart of 
Butch Cassidy. Of late Butch had 
changed toward her and she suspected 
that there was some other woman. 
Wednesday night he told her he was 
through. She went a little crazy and fol- 
lowed him to the home of this other 
woman, intending to kill herself, but as 
she lifted the gun. Butch seized her arm 
and the gun went off. 

As the woman shrieked and fell. Butch 
turned on her and was beating her into 
insensibility when a strange lady ap- 
peared, pointed the gun at Butch and 
kept him covered until the girl got into 
the street. Then both of them started 
to run. At Ninth Street the woman 
stopped an automobile and the girl 
fainted. 


Whek she came to, 
she was in a hospital. 

“She was so good to me. First she 
saved my life, and then, in the hospital, 
she told them I was in an automobile 
accident and gave them a wrong name 
for me so Butch couldn’t track me. He’ll 
kill me if he finds me — and her too! 
Doctor Weston told me when I got out 
of the hospital she’d send me. away 
somewhere, where he can’t find me.” 

Gwynn left me with the girl. When 
she came back she had a roll of bills in 
her hand and a note. 

“You take the first train for New York 
and deliver this letter to a friend of 
mine, who will see that you don’t lack 
for anything. I’ve fixed it up with the 
officer; you can leave at once. Don't 
thank me, my dear. I got the money 
from His Honor. You did him an im- 
portant service.” 

“What’s this service she’s supposed, to 
have done for Andrew?” I inquired when 
the girl had gone. 

“Well, she settled his mind about, Doc- 
tor Weston. We called up the hospital 
and found out that Doctor Weston had 
brought in a patient at eleven o’clock 
Wednesday night, and remained with her 
until nearly midnight. And if Doctor 
Weston was chasing around town with 
a girl and holding up gangsters, she 
couldn’t have been at Maxine Ainslee's 
when Marzi heard the crash at eleven. 

“Also, if Butch Cassidy threatened to 
kill her, it seems reasonable that she 
might have asked Miss Winkle not to 
mention that she had left the house 
Wednesday night. Oh, even Andy’s con- 
vinced. But we’d better not waste any 
more time or we’ll miss what Crocus has 
to say.” 

Crocus, all a-twitter, had laid before 
Andrew a piece of white paper, evidently 
torn from a small notebook and covered 
with fine handwriting. 

As he read, Andrew’s excitement 
mounted and when he had finished, 
“Where did you get this?” he demanded. 

“At the Saunderses’,” replied Crocus 
promptly. “I was there cleanin’ and the 
book was open on the desk. I was afraid 
if I took the whole di’ry they might miss 
it, so I tore out this page and came right 
down here.” 

He handed the paper to Gwynn. “Read 
it out loud. There were a couple of 
words I couldn’t make out.” 

Gwynn began in an even voice : “ ‘I 
am terribly frightened. I’m afraid they 
will make an innocent person suffer. I 
wish I had the courage to tell somebody 
the truth, but I can’t. I am too much 
of a coward. They don’t even suspect 
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The pause that refreshes 

on the fastest liner afloat 


E UROPA, fastest liner 
afloat, excites the ad- 
miration of the world. It adds 
to speed luxurious comfort. 
Passengers take brisk walks 
around the long promenade, 
play games, dance. Inevitably, 
comes the need for a refreshing 
pause. And naturally, you find a 
cool and cheerful soda fountain 
serving ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
» » » Bremen, sister ship and 


rival for honors in speed, is 
similarly equipped. Today 
nearly all the popular ocean 
liners serve Coca-Cola. For 
years it has been a standby of 
the officers and men of the 
United, States Navy. A pause 
for this drink, with that ting- 
ling, delicious taste and its 
cool after-sense of refreshment, 
sets you up for a fresh start, 
whether afloat or ashore. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 

A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its 
own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca- 
Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always iden- 
tify; it is sterilized, filled and sealed 
air-tight without the touch of human 
hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

LISTEN IN— ^-Grantland Rice-*— Famous 
Sports Champions.-*—..— Coca-Cola Orchestra 
— ^Wcd. 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time--^ Coast to Coast NBC Network. 


NINE MILLION A DAY 
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me ’ You mean Miss Saunders wrote 

this?” she demanded. 

“It was in her room. I told you she 
was the one!” concluded Crocus. 

Andrew reached for the phone. “Get 
Captain Shelby over here again — at 
once!” he commanded, then turned to 
Crocus. “Is Miss Saunders at home now?” 

"She was when I left.” 

Andrew gave March another order. 
“Well!” he said with relief. “To think 
we never suspected her. Of course, that 
accounts for a great many things about 
Weston and his mother — you see, it was 
her they were trying to shield!” 

Gwynn turned to Crocus. “Where was 
Miss Saunders while you were reading 
this piece of paper?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Did she know you were going into her 
room?” 

“Well, it’s my regular day for cleanin’.” 

“Are you in the habit of looking 
through people’s desks when you clean 
their rooms?” 

I am not!” replied Cro- 
cus indignantly. “And I didn’t this time; 
the di’ry was layin’ where I couldn’t help 
but see it.” 

“And open at the page? Wasn’t that 
convenient!” murmured Gwynn. 

Andrew rose. “I’m much obliged to 
you, Mrs. Crocus, and I hope you won’t 
mention this to anybody.” 

Crocus was loath to depart — in fact, 
she seemed hurt that she was not to be 
at the interview with Sidonie Saunders. 

“Well, the old girl came through, after 
all! I owe her an apology.” 

When Shelby came in Andrew showed 
him the paper. He was considerably ex- 
cited, but — “Nothing surprises me in this 
case,” he insisted. 

“And you really believe this piece of 
paper means that Sidonie Saunders mur- 
dered Maxine Ainslee?” inquired Gwynn. 

“Well,” said Shelby, “it ain’t exactly a 
confession, but I’ll bet you with this I’ll 
get a real confession out of her.” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised.” said Gwynn. 

“What I don’t see,” said Shelby, “is 
why Doctor Weston hopped off, unless 

she By Christopher!” he interrupted 

himself. “She’s crazy about her son and 
this is his future wife! Majbe she 
wanted to look guilty because she knows 
the girl did it!” 

The two men who brought in Sidonie 
Saunders waited in March’s office while 
Andrew questioned her. She did not deny 
that the paper was hers, but refused to 
make any explanation as to its meaning. 

“I don’t care to discuss it,” she replied 
to every question put to her. 

“Miss Saunders,” said Andrew earn- 
estly. “I think perhaps you will not 
refuse to talk when I point out that 
somebody else is trying to shoulder the 
guilt for you.” 

She went white. “S-somebody else?” 

Andrew nodded. “Doctor Weston is try- 
ing to take the blame on her own shoul- 
ders in order to protect you.” 

“Doctor Weston!” she exclaimed. "Oh, 
she didn’t do it!” 

“How do you know?” he demanded. 

But again she refused to answer. 

“Excuse me. Your Honor,” said Shelby, 
“but I’d like to say a few words.” He 
addressed them to Miss Saunders. “I 
think His Honor is all wrong. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t think Doctor Weston 
done it — or you, neither — because I've 
got a different idea.” 

There was no doubt that Sidonie 
Saunders was interested. 

“A man done it!” said the caotain. 
“We’ve just about got a case against him 
and I’m going to order his arrest.” 

Her breath came quickly. 


Shelby stepped to the door and called 
one of his men. “Bring Barry Weston 
over here,” he ordered curtly. 

“No— no!” she cried, jumping up from 
her chair. “Don’t do that. He didn’t 
do it, I swear. I did it!!” 

Shelby closed the door, a satisfied smile 
on his lips. “I’m sorry,” he said, “but I 
don’t believe you.” 

All her poise was gone and she became 
hysterical in her reiteration that she 
and she alone had killed Maxine Ainslee. 

“You’ll have to tell us how you done 
it,” said Shelby, “before I’ll believe you.” 

“I’ll tell you — I’ll tell you all about it!” 
she cried. “It was ” 

“Just a moment,” said Shelby. “We 
oetter have a stenographer in here.” 

Andrew sent for one and Sidonie 
Saunders made her startling recital in 
a measured manner. Almost like some- 
thing which did not concern her and 
which she had learned by rote. 

“Barry told me Maxine Ainslee had 
been trying to get hold of him. Finally 
she made him promise to have dinner 
with her Wednesday night. He told me 
so at lunch Wednesday and I was upset. 

“Doctor Weston had told me the kind 
of woman Maxine Ainslee was and I 
made Barry promise not to see her. But 
I was afraid that wasn’t enough and I 
sent him over to his mother’s with some 
flowers and while he was on the way I 
phoned Doctor Weston. She told me not 
to worry; she would make Barry spend 
the evening with her. 

“Barry phoned me he was going to 
have dinner with his mother and I felt 
relieved. I went over to Doctor Weston’s 
after dinner and found out that he 
hadn’t been there. Barry never lied to 
me before and I felt that woman must 
have a terrible hold on him. I felt I 
couldn’t go on living if she got Barry 
away from me and I made up my mind 
not to let her do it. 

“Doctor Weston had some poison that 
she brought home to experiment with 
and she had told me a few drops of it 
would kill a person. I took the poison 
and a hypodermic needle. I was going 
to stick it into her right through her 
sleeve — I read somewhere that a woman 
was murdered that way. 

“I left Doctor Weston’s at ten-thirty 
and went over to Maxine Ainslee’s. I 
saw her drive up with Barry. I began 
to see red. He left and she went in and 
I went in after her.” 

“Pardon me,” said Gwynn, “but did 
you ring the bell?” 

A startled look came into Sidonie 
Saunders’ eyes at this unexpected ques- 
tion. “No,” she replied; “I didn’t. She 
was still fussing with her key at the 
door and I went up and spoke to her 
and went in with her.” 

“And where was Mr. Weston?” 

“He had driven away.” 

“Go on. Miss Saunders,” said Shelby. 
“If we have any questions we’ll ask them 
when you’re through.” He sent Gwynn 
a meaning look. 

“When we got inside I asked her if she 
had seen Barry, and she lied. I pre- 
tended to believe her and we got very 
chummy. She got undressed, and put 
the clay on her face and sat down with 
her sewing. 

“I went into the bathroom to fill the 
hypodermic when she called to me to 
bring her the peroxide as she had stuck 
her finger with the scissors. I spilled the 
peroxide in the sink and put the poison 
in the bottle. Then I poured it into the 
open place and tied my handkerchief 
around it. 

“She began to feel bad and asked me 
to give her some spirits of ammonia. I 
couldn’t find any, but there was some- 
thing else in a white bottle and I gave 


her that. In a little while her head 
dropped back and I picked up the scissors 
and cut her throat. Then I found some 
letters and tore them up over her and 
went out.” 

The stenographer went outside to tran- 
scribe the confession. Shelby crossed 
over to Andrew and the two of them 
began to whisper. 

“By the way, Miss Saunders.” said 
Gwynn, “do you mind telling us why you 
took the big tin box out of the closet in 
the bedroom?” 

Sidonie looked at her. “I was looking 
for letters to sprinkle over her, to throw 
the police off.” 

“And you tried to open the tin box 
with the poker?” Sidonie nodded. “Did 
you use the poker while it was still in 
the closet or after you had set it on the 
floor?” 

Sidonie seemed to be thinking. “After 
I had set it on the floor.” 

“You didn’t have any trouble lifting 
the box out of the closet?” 

“Oh, yes; it was quite heavy. I dropped 
it. It made a crash.” 

“Of course,” said Gwynn; “the crash 
that Marzi heard.” The girl nodded 
eagerly. “But how could you reach the 
shelf? You’re not tall enough to have 
lifted down that box without pulling 
over a chair.” 

“I pulled over a chair.” 

“But no chair was found in front of 
the closet.” 

“I put it back again.” 

“I see. Which chair was it — the little 
straight-backed cane chair before the 
desk?” 

“Yes, that was it: a straight-backed 
cane chair.” 

“And one thing more: Did you notice 
a package of letters on Miss Ainslee's 
living-room table?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Think hard, Miss Saunders: A pack- 
age of love letters were on the table when 
Miss Ainslee went out to dinner and they 
disappeared during the night. Are you 
sure they weren’t letters Barry Weston 
had written to Miss Ainslee and that 
you didn’t take them -along? Because 
if you didn’t, somebody else who had a 
motive for making away with those let- 
ters entered that house that night and 
took them.” 

There was a pause, and then, “I took 
them,” said Sidonie Saunders in a low 
voice. 

“What did you do with them?” 

' “I destroyed them.” 

“Did you read them?” 

“I don't care to answer. What differ- 
ence does it make?” 


“ T 

- Iust answer this: they 
were ordinary letters, addressed by hand 
— in ordinary white envelopes?” 

“Yes.” 

“And they were fastened together with 
a rubber band?” 

“Yes.” 

“One thing more: When you wsnt into 
the bathroom for the peroxide, you had 
to pass through the bedroom, didn’t you?” 

“What of it?” 

“Well, did you or didn’t you pass 
through the bedroom?” 

“I did.” 

“And you also followed Miss Ainslee 
into the bedroom when she applied the 
beauty clay?” 

“I did.” 

“And when you got the letters you 
strewed over her, you again entered the 
bedroom?” 

“I did.” 

“That makes three times you entered 
the bedroom. Why didn’t you take Mr. 
Weston’s things from the dressing table?” 
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“I didn’t notice them,” replied Miss 
Saunders evenly. 

“Thank you, Miss Saunders,” said 
Gwynn, as the stenographer returned 
with the confession. 

Sidonie Saunders rose. “Do you wish 
me to sign that?” 

“No ” began Andrew, but Gwynn 

interrupted and whispered something to 
him, whereupon he motioned to Miss 
Saunders to attach her signature to the 
paper. Then he handed it to Gwynn. 

“His Honor and the captain don’t ap- 
preciate a really fine piece of imagina- 
tive work,” said Gwynn. 

Miss Saunders looked from Gwynn to 
the disgusted faces of the mayor and the 
police captain. 

Gwynn shook her head. “You didn’t 
really expect two such fine minds as His 
Honor and Captain Shelby to believe a 
word of what you told them? 

“In the first place, the missing letters 
were typewritten, in blue envelopes, and 
were not in a rubber band but were tied 
and knotted with ribbon and contained 
in a tin box of odd shape. You do not 
have to pass through the bedroom to get 
to the bathroom, but vice versa. Miss 
Ainslee did not apply the beauty clay in 
the bedroom, but in the bathroom. There 
is no straight-backed chair in the bed- 
room, but whoever lifted down the box 
used the foot rest of the chaise longue, 
and left it in front of the closet. 

“It’s obvious why you did this. You 
were worried about Mr. Weston’s connec- 
tion with the case because you knew he 
had been with Miss Ainslee and his be- 
longings were found on her dressing 
table. No doubt Mr. Weston and his 
mother did some things you didn’t under- 
stand and you felt certain he had some 
connection with the murder which was 
being kept from you. 

“You brooded over it and figured a way 
to divert suspicion from him by centering 
it on yourself. You figured out a tale, 
weaving in all the facts and incidents 
that appeared in the papers, whereby you 
might make the authorities believe you 
had done it yourself. >Then you had a 
better idea — a mysterious entry in your 
diary in a place where a busybody like 
Crocus would be sure to see it, and which 
did not commit you to anything but 
would act as a smoke screen. 

“When you entered this room, you had 
decided that silence would convince the 
authorities you were guilty — long enough 
for you to persuade Barry Weston to run 
off to Mexico. But when Captain Shel- 
by threatened to lay hands on Barry 
Weston, you rose to the bait and con- 
fessed. A heroic gesture, Miss Saunders, 
but quite unnecessary. Captain Shelby 
has no case against your fiance, and if I 
were you I’d go straight home, and after 
we’ve had a talk with him, we’ll send 
him over to you.” 

As we left the office Gwynn picked up 
the confession. “I’m going to put this to 
some use so it won’t be a total loss of 
the city’s stationery.” 

Driving over to the club, Andrew looked 
tired and worn, and even Gwynn was 
not in her usual high spirits. 

“I never would have believed,” she 
said, “that I had such a tyrannical con- 
science. I don’t care about finding 
Maxine Ainslee’s murderer, really. I 
think Maxine would have lived too long 
if she had never been born.” 

“But justice must be done!” I sug- 
gested with the proper inflection. 

“Piffle! My conscience takes very little 
stock of abstract justice, but I’m just one 
of those fools who — well, when I start a 
thing I have no peace until I wind it up.” 

“What are we doing in this talk with 
Barry Weston?” inquired Andrew. 

“The reason we are here is to get word 


Paris 
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to poor Doctor Weston that she needn’t 
stay in hiding any longer,” said Gwynn. 
“And besides, I want to know what Barry 
Weston’s jewelry was doing on that 
dressing table; and why he went over to 
Maxine’s for a high ball when he was 
engaged to Sidonie Saunders; and why 
he lied in order to dine with her, when 
he admitted he hoped she’d choke on her 
oysters; and what Basil Emery’s letters 
were doing on the table during his 
visit; and whether they played any part 
in it. 

“Why did Doctor Weston give him her 
hypo, and then take it away again and 
have him mail it out? What made her 
run off and try to look guilty, unless she 
thinks her boy is guilty — and why does 
she think that? And why did his sweet- 
heart think it, too? And does he know 
that his mother is missing? Oh, there 
are a lot of things we want to find out. 
But I’d like to handle this alone, Andy.” 

“So far as I’m concerned, I won’t be 
here at all.” 

At that moment we saw Barry 'Weston. 
There was an anxious look about his eyes 
as we threaded our way to the table. 

“One question is answered,” murmured 
Gwynn; “he knows his mother is missing, 
and he’s worried to death.” 

Barry Weston waited to hear what 
we had to say, plainly impatient at the 
opening civilities. Gwynn relieved his 
anxiety by coming at once to the point. 

“Mr. Weston, I presume you know that 
your mother has disappeared. A man 
from Headquarters was trailing her and 
she gave him the slip.” 

He averted his eyes, but I caught a 
glimpse of a haunting terror in ■ them. 

“The authorities construed her act as 
a confession of murder. But men are so 
stupid, Mr. Weston. I know why Doc- 
tor Weston disappeared — and it was not 
because she had anything to do with the 
killing of Maxine Ainslee.” 

His eyes seemed to be trying to pierce 
Gwynn’s face to read, if possible, what 
was inside her head. 

“Doctor Weston ran away with the 
deliberate intention of inviting suspicion 
because she believed you were guilty.” 

He caught his breath sharply. 

“There is something else I have brought 
along to show you. Will you read this, 
Mr. Weston?” 

He read the confession through and 
my heart bled for him. 

“But — but ” He looked up from 

the paper utterly bewildered, and Gwynn 
took pity on him. 

“It’s quite simple, Mr. Weston. Both 
your mother and your sweetheart think 
you killed Maxine Ainslee. You, on the 
other hand, thought somebody else did 
it. If I give you proof that your mother 
is innocent — and make you a present of 
this confession, will you do two things? 
Tell His Honor the whole truth about 
your own connection with Maxine Ainslee, 
and insert a personal in the Hanaford 
paper that will bring your mother back? 
There must be some word or phrase that 
she will recognize which will make her 
communicate with you.” 

Without waiting for him to answer, 
she went on : “This confession isn’t worth 
the paper it’s written on. Miss Saunders 
was so easily tripped up on the layout 
and details of Maxine Ainslee’s home 
that even the police are convinced she 
never saw the inside of it.” 

She handed him the paper. “Your 
mother was at the Samaritan Hospital at 
the time Miss Ainslee met her end.” 
And she told him in detail the story of 
Jean Mervin. “You may call up the 
Samaritan Hospital, if you like.” 

For a moment his eyes continued to 
bore into hers. Then he leaned across 
the table and bent his head over her 
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hand, and for an instant I thought he 
was going to kiss it. 

“I believe you,” he said simply and 
gratefully. 

“If I've relieved your mind, Mr. Wes- 
ton, I hope you’ll relieve His Honor’s 
about a few points. The truth cannot 
injure anybody who is innocent.” 

“I’ll do anything in my power,” said 
Barry Weston. 

“Then will you begin by telling us 
how you happened to be taking Miss 
Ainslee to dinner — in view of your own 
remarks about her character?” 

He flushed. “It wasn’t from choice. 
She had been calling me up for some 
time demanding to see me. You see” — 
he paused as though seeking for words — 
“some time ago I had a love affair which 
I have been anxious to forget. Maxine 
had the bad taste to remind me of it and 
to hint that it was in that connection 
she wanted to see me. Tuesday, Maxine 
was so threatening that I agreed to have 
dinner with her Wednesday night to talk 
things over. 

“At luncheon on Wednesday I told 
Miss Saunders that Maxine wanted to 
see me. Miss Saunders wouldn’t hear 
of it. And after luncheon my mother 
made me promise to break the engage- 
ment and spend the evening with her. 
Neither of them understood the situa- 
tion; they believed Maxine had a per- 
sonal interest in me. I called Maxine 
and told her I had to see my mother. 
She offered to let me leave early, but 
insisted that the engagement stand.” 

“And would you mind telling us how 
your watch and cigaret case came to be 
on Maxine Ainslee’s dressing table? It 
will be a load off His Honor’s mind.” 

Barry Weston for the first time ad- 
dressed Andrew. 

“During dinner she asked me for a 
cigaret and I offered her the case and 
she kept it, laughingly saying she would 
use it as a pledge to make sure I would 
come to see her again. After I had left 
her, I found my valuables were missing. 
At first I thought I had been robbed — 
Maxine was hard up for money.” 

Gwynn seemed * extraordinarily inter- 
ested. “Really? I thought she had a 
good income.” 

“Perhaps she’d been gambling. She 
told me she was desperate . . . But then 
as I sat in the car it occurred to me 
that maybe she thought if I missed my 
watch I’d rush back. But I made up my 
mind I wouldn’t.” 

“As you sat where in the car?” ques- 
tioned Gwynn. 

“Oh!” He smiled. “On Halloway 
Lane I ran out of gas. Only one car 
passed me and the driver stepped on the 
gas. But at last a kind-hearted tourist 
came along and towed me to the top 
of the C Street hill and I coasted down 
toward Denny’s garage. Denny trusted 
me with some gas.” 

“And how long would you say you 
were sitting in Halloway Lane?” 

“Not having a watch, I couldn’t say. 
But it seemed about an hour.” 

“Of course.” Gwynn turned reproach- 
fully to Andrew. “How could he have 
got home before midnight?” 

“Is there anything else?” asked Wes- 
ton. “Anything that will help?” 

“How did you happen to leave your 
scarf at Miss Ainslee’s?” 

He flushed. “After I. had phoned her 
and she wouldn’t let me off, I went over 
to her home to have it out with her. 
But she insisted on my going out to din- 
ner just the same.” 

“She threatened to let your fiancee 
know of this old love affair?” 

He shook his head. “I could have 
made Sidonie understand. But Maxine 
threatened to tell my father, and there 
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were things he would never have for- 
given. Sidonie and I were counting on 
being married soon, and a quarrel with 
my father at this time would have meant 
asking Sidonie to wait indefinitely. I 
thought it might be wiser not to force 
Maxine’s hand.” 

“I should like to know how much 
Mrs. Crocus knew about this appoint- 
ment with Miss Ainslee.” 

He looked at her in surprise. “As I 
drove up I saw her coming down the 
street and I said to Maxine, for her 
benefit, ‘I’ll have to be leaving you by 
ten. My mother expects me.’ ” 

“Why were you anxious to have Mrs. 
Crocus know that?” 

“Well, Mrs. Crocus is a busybody, and 
in some way she had got wind of the 
fact that Maxine wanted to see me. She 
took the trouble to call me up and warn 
me not to have anything to do with 
Maxine. And I was afraid she might do 
a lot of talking, seeing me drive up to 
take Maxine out.” 

“You say Mrs. Crocus called you up 
and warned you not to have anything 
to do with Maxine Ainslee? Why did 
she take such an interest in you?” 

He shook his head. “I imagined it 
was because she was such a busybody.” 

“Still, didn’t you think it strange when 
she hardly knew you and she had known 
Maxine Ainslee for years?” 

“That was just it— she knew too much 
about her, and she had no use for her. 
Last week they had a bitter quarrel 
and Crocus told her she was through— 
wouldn’t work for her any more.” 

“Do you know what that quarrel was 
about?” 

He shook his head. “Only what Crocus 
told me — that she was a bad woman. 
And she was; she wouldn’t stop at any- 
thing.” 

“Not even blackmail?”suggestedGwynn. 

His brow clouded. “Worse than black- 
mail,” he said bitterly. 

“Mr. Weston, what about those letters 
in the blue envelopes that were on the 
table the afternoon you called on Max- 
ine Ainslee?” 

He frowned, and for a moment I 
thought he was going to refuse to tell 
any more. But he went on; 

“She wanted to use what she knew 
about me to get me to shake down a 
rich old man who had written the let- 
ters to a married woman. She told 
me this woman was her friend and she 
didn’t want to show her hand. But I 
figured that probably the old man was 
balky and likely to let in the police — 
and she wanted me to pull her chestnuts 
out of the fire!” 

“Did you see the letters?” asked Gwynn. 

He shook his head. “I wouldn’t even 
let her untie the string!” 

“She didn’t have them with her at 
dinner?” 

“No! And I refused to go back to the 
house afterwards. If she’d only been 
trying to bleed me, I might have given 
her money to avoid trouble. But I wasn’t 
going to be used to bleed someone else!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Weston,” smiled 
Gwynn. “You’ve been most frank. 
Would you be equally so about the hypo 
— or are you afraid to go into that?” 

His shrug implied that it was too late 
to be afraid now. 

“Thursday morning I went over to my 
mother’s to explain why I hadn’t been 
there the night before — that I had been 
out with Maxine in spite of my promise. 
She said she knew it because when I had 
phoned her saying I would be unable to 
get there for dinner, she heard music 
over the telephone and had checked up 
on the call and found it came from the 
Rose Garden. 

“Sidonie had come in later and -‘'een 
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awfully upset, and by the time she left, 
Mother had made up her mind to go over 
and have it out with Maxine. But see- 
ing me leave, she decided to go home 
and think things over. However, while 
she was hanging around she had seen 
Peggy Ann Fraser walk up and she was 
afraid Peggy Ann had seen her. 

“Well, when I read about the murder, 
I got frightened and I didn’t believe 
what my mother had told me. It sounded 
fishy. The papers had mentioned a 
hypodermic needle and I went back to 
my mother’s and there was her hypoder- 
mic needle lying on the table. I was 
frightened and slipped the needle into 
my pocket when she wasn’t looking. I 
didn’t believe the yarn she told about 
rescuing a strange girl. I was sure she 
had killed Maxine Ainslee. 

“The next day she discovered that her 
hypo was missing and came down to 
my office in a state of great agitation to 
ask whether I had taken it. I suppose 
my explanation of why I had done so 
sounded silly to her — because of course 
I didn’t come out with the truth — and 
she insisted on taking it away with her. 

“After you had questioned her, she 
sent for me and told me she would have 
no peace until we got rid of that hypo. 
I guess she thought I had had it all the 
time and had used it to kill Maxine 
Ainslee. It wasn’t safe to throw it away 
because we were being followed, so I 
fell in with her scheme of mailing the 
thing out of Hanaford.” 

“And that’s why you refused to answer 
His Honor’s questions,” said Gwynn. 
“You wanted him to think you had 
done it.” 

“I was a fool,” said Barry. “Only it 
was all so upsetting. I couldn’t think 
straight. And all this time my mother 
and Sidonie thought I had done it. 
What bricks they are!” 

“You’re a lucky boy,” assented Gwynn, 
“to have inspired all that love.” She 
turned to Andrew. “Now, are you sat- 
isfied?” 

Andy is a good sport. As he turned 
to Barry Weston, his expression was all 
kindly sympathy and chagrin. 

“I’m sorry, Weston. I did believe at 
first that you had killed Maxine Ainslee, 
then that Doctor Weston had, and for a 
little while I thought Miss Saunders was 
guilty. I apologize to you all. Isn’t 
there any way of letting your mother 
know that she’s safe in returning to 
Hanaford? I give you my word she 
won't be subjected to any annoyance.” 

Barry wrung his hand with gratitude. 
“Thanks, Your Honor. I’ll try a personal 
in the Post. I am certain that, wher- 
ever she is, my mother will get the 
Hanaford papers.” 

“I believe Miss Saunders is waiting for 
you at her home,” suggested Gwynn. “I 
promised we’d send you over as soon as 
we’d had a talk.” 

When he left us Andrew turned to 
Gwynn. “Well, I didn’t open my mouth. 
Weston probably thinks that you run 
me around on an apron string!” 

“A rich man like yod grumbling at a 
little expense to your dignity — when look 
what it’s netted you! Isn’t it a load 
off your mind to know about that watch 
and bill fold? And why he took Maxine 
to dinner? And how it was he didn’t 
reach his home until midnight? And 
why he went over there in the afternoon 
for a high ball, and why the letters were 
there, and the sort of schemes Maxine 
went in for and— why, my Lord!” She 
stopped, out of words to express her 
amazement at his ingratitude — and also 
out of breath. 

“But aside from decluttering the 
landscape, we found out two or three 
nice little points. There were several 


people, for instance, who knew he was 
dining with Maxine Ainslee and also 
that he was going to leave early. Karen 
Svensen knew it and probably Marzi 
overheard it; Crocus knew it — and for 
all I know, Maxine confided it to Peggy 
Ann Fraser at luncheon.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked Andrew. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Gwynn. 

“More mysteries?” 

Gwynn shook her head. “The only 
mystery is how I’m going to keep on 
doing all this work if somebody doesn’t 
buy me some real food.” 

“Let’s not go home to dinner,” I sug- 
gested. “Let’s eat at the Shalimar Club. 
There’s a dancing contest that I think 
Gwynn might enjoy.” 

“You don’t get me into dinner clothes,” 
growled Andrew. “You go without me.” 

“I wouldn’t think of it,” said Gwynn. 
“We’ll go the way we are — and we 
needn’t go right away. In fact, I’d like 
to pay a visit first.” 

“Visit?” Andrew looked at her. “But 
Gwynn, it’s after six, and nearly every- 
body will be sitting down to dine!” 

“Well, the gentleman we’re going to 
call on won’t be outraged if he’s kept 
from his dinner.” 

“Gentleman? What gentleman?” 

“Mr. Barna,” replied Gwynn. “Will 
you have Togo drive up there? There 
are a few things we want to ask Marzi.” 

Andrew laughed. “Editorially speak- 
ing, of course!” 

Marzi looked ill. His color was ashen, 
and his large eyes were startlingly prom- 
inent in his sunken face. When I went 
into the kitchen with Gwynn, I noticed 
that the place — and Marzi’s room be- 
yond — was filled with newspapers. 

“Been reading about the case?” 
Gwynn inquired pleasantly of Kohner, 
the man who had been left in charge. 

“Not me — him.” He indicated Marzi. 
“I think this case has gone to his head. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if he was a little 
touched. His father was a strolling 
preacher and his mother was a gypsy— 
and what can you expect from two nuts 
but another nut?” . 

“His mother was a gypsy and his 
father an evangelist,” mused Gwynn. 
“Very interesting.” 

There was something at once defiant 
and frightened about the way Marzi took 
the chair Gwynn indicated. Her first 
question seemed to relieve him, however. 

“Marzi, was Miss Ainslee what you 
would call a vain woman — careful about 
her appearance before other people?” 

He nodded. “She was always afraid 
people will notice she is getting old, so 
she wouldn’t even go to a beauty parlor. 
Betty, the hairdresser, used to come here 
to give her a clay pack and touch up her 
hair. But lately she does it herself, to 
save money.” 

“Was Miss Ainslee worried about money 
of late?” 

“Yes, ma’am; but she was expecting a 
whole lot soon, she tells me.” 

“Would Miss Ainslee be likely to take 
her beauty treatment while receiving 
visitors?” 

He smiled at the very thought. “Once, 
while she was having her hair dyed, the 
census man comes and Betty leaves him 
in and Miss Ainslee was so mad she takes 
the scissors and nearly stabs her.” 

“Was she just as particular about her 
women friends?” 

“Miss Ainslee don’t have many friends, 
but she used to get all fixed up even to 
see Mrs. Fraser.” 

“You mean to say nobody ever saw her 
when she wasn’t all fixed up except you 
and Betty?” 

He thought a moment. “Crocus used 
to go in her room and out.” 

“In other words, she didn’t mind 
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"Less than 5 minutes’ care a day 
keeps nails sparkling when 
you use the new Liquid Polish” 



‘1SJ C 

L n better than thesmart 
Parisienne what a lovely 
asset her hands can be! 
says the Fashion Editress 
of Femina. “ With her un- 
erring instinct for all the 
little hrtifices that accen- 
tuate her charm — she was quick to appre- 
ciate the flattering brilliance of the new 
liquid polish. 

“This marvelous make-up for the fin- 
ger nails is so quickly — so easily — applied 
that even the busiest women can now 
have nails always exquisitely groomed — 
and gleaming! 

“Colors range from colorless through 
the pinks and reds to a gorgeous garnet 
shade. Delicately perfumed and vivid — 
they make.one’s nails as gay as poppies.” 

“More and more women are using the 
new liquid polish because 
in it they find four definite 
f advantages,” says a fa- 

mous New York Beauty 
Editor. 

“First, it has shortened 
the manicure. Second, it 
doesn’t peel. Third, it 
protects the nails. Fourth, for days after 
using it, the finger tips sparkle. 

“In fact, with one manicure a week 
you can keep your nails always lovely in 
less than 5 minutes a day — just enough 
time to mould the cuticle and cleanse 
under the nail tips. 

“Soak the cuticle — apply cuticle re- 
mover. Never cut the cuticle — push it 
back gently with an orange stick wrapped 
in a thin layer of cotton dipped in Cuticle 
Oil, until the cuticle is pliable.” 

Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris 



The new Cutex Perfumed Liquid Polish in 
six smart shades, including the 3 new reds 
— Coral, Cardinal, Garnet, 35^. Perfumed 
Polish Remover, 355*. Perfumed Polish and 
Polish Remover together, 6oj£ (Natural, 
Colorless or Rose). Cutex Cuticle Remover 
& Nail Cleanser, 35^. The other Cutex 
preparations, 35^. You will find them on 
sale at toilet-goods counters everywhere. 



T he Manicure Method Women with famous hands are using 


1 . Cutex Cuticle Remover & Nail Cleanser — 
to mould the cuticle and cleanse the nail 
tips. Scrub nails in warm, soapy water. Pass 
cotton-wrapped orange stick, saturated with 
Cutex Cuticle Remover & Nail Cleanser, 
around base of each nail to remove dead cuti- 
cle and bring out the pale half-moons. 

With fresh cotton— freshly saturated — 
cleanse under each nail tip. Dry and cleanse 
with dry cotton. Rinse fingers in clear water. 

2 . Cutex Liquid Polish protects and flatters 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER — 12 ( 

I enclose 120 for the Cutex Manicure Set containing 
sufficient preparations for six complete manicures. 
(In Canada, address Post Office Box 20 54, Montreal.) 
Northam Warren, Dept.OC-10 
191 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


So many smart women use it that it costs only 35 1 . . . perfumed of course 



the nails. Remove all old polish with Cutex 
Liquid Polish Remover. Unlike many polish 
removers, it has none of the oiliness that neces- 
sitates rinsing. Apply Cutex Liquid Polish, 
brushing it on evenly from half-moon toward 
finger tip. Make a generous stroke in the 
center and a lighter stroke down each side. 

Then use a tiny bit of Cutex Cuticle Cream 
or Oil to keep the cuticle soft, and a touch of 
Nail White under the nail tips to enhance the 
radiance of the polish. 
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HURT? 


W ORK won’t wait for a head- 
ache to wear off. Don’t look 
for sympathy at such times, but get 
some Bayer Aspirin. It never fails. 

Don’t he a chronic sufferer from 
headaches, or any other pain. See a 
doctor and get at the cause. Mean- 
time, don’t play martyr. There’s 
always quick comfort in Bayer 
Aspirin. It never does any harm. 
Isn’t it foolish to suffer even one 
half-hour when you can avoid it? 

It may be only a simple headache, 
or it may be neuralgia or neuritis. 
Rheumatism. Lumbago. Bayer As- 
pirin is still the sensible thing to 
take. There is hardly an ache or pain 
these tablets can't relieve; they are a 
great comfort to women who suffer 
periodically. They are always to be 
relied on for breaking-up colds. 

Bayer Aspirin does not depress 
the heart. Gel the genuine tablets 
stamped with the Bayer cross: 

BAYER 

ASPIRIN 


being seen at her worst by the people 
who worked for her?” 

He nodded. 

“How about Miss Svensen?” 

Marzi started. “I don’t know — what 
you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing; it’s not important.” 
Gwynn changed the subject. “I noticed 
on Thursday morning that the curtains 
in both the living room and the bedroom 
were drawn.” 

“Miss Ainslee always keeps all the cur- 
tains pulled at night.” 

“All except those little windows,” cor- 
rected Gwynn. “But I don’t suppose 
anyone could see through them.” 

Marzi shook his head. “Only if you 
stand on the railing of the porch.” 

“Is it easy to climb on the railing?” 

“Oh, yes; it’s low — and you hold on 
the pillar.” 

“It wouldn’t take a very tall or strong 
person?” 

“Oh, no; should I show you?” 

“Yes,” said Gwynn. 

We remained inside while Kohner and 
Marzi went out to the porch. A moment 
later a pair of wide black eyes appeared 
over the sill of the tiny window. 

“Thank you,” nodded Gwynn. and 
beckoned him back in. He reentered, 
dusting off his hands. 

“You’re certain the bell did not ring 
on Wednesday night?” 

“Positively. It rings outside my door 
and it would wake the dead.” 

“But if somebody came in with a key 
you would not have heard it?” 

“Nobody had a key,” insisted Marzi. 
“We just had a new lock put on, and I 
only had two keys made — and anyway, 
we always keep the chain on the front 
door.” 

"You took luminal Wednesday night?” 

“Veronal,” corrected Marzi. “I didn’t 
think I will be able to sleep with my 
tooth.” 

“If you hadn’t taken it, you would have 
heard anything unusual going on?” 

“Yes, ma’am; I am not a heavy 
sleeper.” His voice betrayed a growing 
unease. 

“Miss Ainslee wasn’t in the habit of 
admitting strangers into the house at 
night?” 

“Oh, no!” Marzi was emphatic. “Miss 
Ainslee, she don’t like strangers. She 
never opens the door without the chain — 
and she never lets in strangers at night.” 

Gwynn got up to straighten a picture. 
Suddenly she shot a question at him. 

“At one time you were considerably in 
love with another girl, weren’t you, 
Marzi?” 

Marzi’s face became a curious color. 
Before he could reply, Gwynn went on in 
a friendly voice, but without removing 
her eyes from his face. 

“I met your sweetheart yesterday.” 

“S-sweetheart?” he breathed. 

“Karen Svensen — the seamstress.” 

Marzi looked away. “She’s nothing to 
me.” 

“That’s not very gallant, Marzi,” re- 
proved Gwynn. “And it’s certainly not 
true. You were worried when we wanted 
to know who was here with Miss Ainslee 
Wednesday afternoon. You even denied 
that Mr. Weston was here, because you 
were afraid we would find out that he 
had seen Miss Svensen going out. Why 
were you worried about Miss Svensen? 
She bore no malice towards Miss Ainslee, 
did she?” 

His eyes darted from side to side as 
though afraid of being trapped by the 
shrewd ones bent on them. 

“Were you afraid Karen suspected your 
infatuation for Miss Ainslee and might 
have been tempted to — let us say — dis- 
like your employer?” 

It was plain from the way he snapped 


his jaws together that he had no in- 
tention of answering the question. 

“How did you come to be employed by 
Miss Ainslee? Unless you’re afraid to 
tell us about that part of your life?” 

“I am not afraid to tell anything,” said 
Marzi with a sulky defiance. “I was not 
always what you call a good boy, but 
I was never bad — only wild. Sometimes 
I would live quiet for months. Then I 
would go crazy; bad company, drinking, 
cards — what difference? Nobody cared 
what becomes of me. My mother is 
dead; my father and me, we quarreled 
always, and I run away from him — to 
Chicago. 

“Then I become tired of that; I wish to 
lead a different life, and I go with my 
father. We travel, conducting revivals. 
And one night in Brian I meet a young 
girl, beautiful, pure, good. I tell her I 
wish to settle down. 

“I take a job in a factory, but the 
work is too heavy. I want to marry her. 
But she wishes to be sure I will really 
settle down, and not perhaps marry her 
and leave her with a baby. If I work 
for a year and still feel the same way, 
we would be married. Through her I 
get the job with Miss Ainslee.” 

“And the young lady is Karen Sven- 
sen, isn’t she, Marzi?” 

He thought a minute. “Yes; it is Miss 
Svensen.” 

“And that was why you were so wor- 
ried when His Honor asked if there were 
any other shears in the house?” 

“No, ma’am,” he replied apprehensively. 
“I was not worried.” 

“Oh, yes, you were, Marzi; you were 
worried because, as a seamstress, Miss 
Svensen would undoubtedly own a pair 
of shears.” 

He leaped to his feet. “No — no; she 
have nothing to do with it, I swear.” 

“Just the same,” responded Gwynn, 
“you weren’t so positive of that; you 
were afraid she had begun to realize how 
things stood between you and Miss 
Ainslee — and that we might find that 
out. It’s too bad, Marzi, that you 
couldn’t play the gamp with a fine girl 
like that! The worry you have been 
going through should have taught you 
a lesson, Marzi.” 

“It does,” he murmured brokenly. 

“I hope I wasn’t too hard on him,” 
said Gwynn as we drove to the Shalimar, 
“but he’s caused that girl enough worry; 
he deserved to learn a lesson.” 

“I’m not sorry for him,” I said; “he 
had his chance and if he couldn’t ” 

“It’s not his fault if he’s a battle 
ground for warring inherited strains. 
He’s got a gypsy disposition and a 
preacher’s conscience. Interesting type; 
even the detective sensed there was 
something not normal about him. Did 
you notice his eyes, Andrew?” 

Andrew nodded. 

“Did you also notice the ring he wears 
on the fourth finger of his left hand?” 

“Ring? Can’t say I did.” 

“You really should notice those things,” 
chided Gwynn. “It’s an odd ring: a 
silver band formed like a snake, and 
where they go in pairs they usually de- 
note a betrothal.” 

“Interesting, but what of it?” 

“Nothing — only Karen had on the 
other one of the pair. That’s how I 
guessed they were betrothed. I figured 
that would explain his reluctance to tell 
about Maxine’s visitors. At any rate, I 
took a chance and now we know why 
Marzi was so worried when I asked about 
shears and why he lied about who was 
at Maxine’s on Wednesday. That’s a 
little deadwood cleared away. 

“Let’s see where it gets us. A little 
before ten-thirty on Wednesday night 
Maxine undressed, not expecting any 
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Removing it works a miracle in teeth’s appear- 
ance — gives far greater protection from decay. 


T HE public at large is learning 
much about the care of teeth. 
Diet, it knows, plays an important 
part in developing resistance to de- 
cay and other troubles. 

Frequent visits to the dentist have 
become a widely practiced safety 
measure. 

And, in the care of teeth at home, 
people by the scores of thousands are 
discovering the miracle that follows 
a new and modern method. 

Film must be removed 
from teeth 

On your teeth there is a stubborn, 
clinging film. That film absorbs the 
stains from food and smoking — teeth 
become unsightly. 

Film harbors the germs that cause 
decay and other troubles and glues 
them to the teeth. To protect teeth 
and keep them lovely, film must be 
removed each day. 


To do that more effectively than 
by any other method except your 
dentist’s cleaning, Pepsodent was de- 
veloped. That’s why it is called the 
special film-removing tooth paste. 

Pepsodent contains no pumice, no 
harmful grit or crude abrasives. It 
has a gentle action that protects the 
delicate enamel. It is completely 
SAFE . . . Yet it removes dingy film 
where ordinary methods fail. 

Try Pepsodent today — it is an im- 
portant adjunct in possessing love- 
lier, healthier teeth through life. 
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Do These Three Things 

to have strong, healthy teeth 


1 Follow this diet daily: one or two eggs, 
A " raw frxiit, fresh vegetables , head let-' 
tuce, cabbage or celery, y lemon with 
orange juice. One quart of milk. 


2 . Use Pepsodent twice a day. 


3 . See your dentist at least twice a year. 
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visitors, and settled down waiting for 
her clay pack to harden. While she was 
in the living room somebody came up on 
the porch, climbed on the railing and 
looked in the window. Either Maxine 
saw her from the couch, or the visitor 
called in to her, and Maxine got up and 
let her in. That tells us something about 
the visitor, doesn’t it?” 

“Does it?” 

“I think so. It tells us that the visitor 
was somebody Maxine knew pretty well. 
You don't think a woman who had a fit 
because she once bumped into the census 
taker without her war paint would have 
let any ordinary acquaintance in — when 
she was smeared behind a clay mask and 
wearing an old dirty kimono? 

"That’s how I knew immediately that a 
woman did it. Maxine had a closet full 
of lovely peignoirs. I saw them the first 
day. No woman would willingly let any 
man see her looking that way, not even 
a husband. I promise you, Colin, that 
if I marry you, you will never see me 
with clay on my face.” 

"I shouldn’t mind.” 

“That’s what a million loyal men have 
said, and why a million glamorous ro- 
mances have hit the rocks.” 

I wish you and Colin 
would do your love-making when I’m not 
around.” grumbled Andrew. 

“For instance?” I inquired maliciously. 

“For instance, tonight,” said Andrew. 
“I’ve changed my mind about the club. 
I’ll drop you there and go back to the 
house and read. You don’t mind, do you?” 

"I’m positively desolate!” I replied ex- 
uberantly. 

“Well, if you’re going to leave us.” said 
Gwynn, “there are one or two things I 
feel I must point out to you. For one, 
the murderer must have been familiar 
with Maxine’s menage. I don’t think 
there was any happenstance about the 
selection of Wednesday night, when 
Marzi was supposed to be out. And any- 
body who knew the household knew that 
when he went out he usually stayed out 
until the morning. And don’t forget, 
the criminal was somebody familiar to 
Maxine, or else Maxine, who was so 
timid that she employed a manservant 
instead of a maid, wouldn’t have taken 
the chain from the door.” 

"That sounds reasonable,” said An- 
drew. “Go on.” 

“Well, we mustn’t forget about the 
letters, Andy dear; those documents 
which are only worth reading if writ- 
ten by clever men — and clever men don’t 
write them. They were on the table 
when Maxine left, and as Marzi didn’t 
put* them away, they were still there 
when she came home. But in the morn- 
ing they were no longer there — indicat- 
ing to my inferior intellect that the 
murderer took them. What do you say?” 

Andrew smoked in silence, waiting for 
her to go on. 

"Well, since your silence seems to in- 
dicate that you agree with me, doesn’t it 
occur to you that the reason the mur- 
derer came there that evening was to 
get those letters? Who would you say 
was intimate enough with Maxine to 
obtain admittance when she wasn’t 
dressed, to know those letters were there 
and to have a particular reason for 
wanting them?” 

"Peggy Ann Fraser!” The words came 
from Andrew’s lips like a triple explosion. 
“I'll tell you the truth. I’ve been watch- 
ing that Fraser girl right along.” He 
turned accusingly to Gwynn. “And we 
let her get out of Hanaford!” 


Gwynn laid a reassuring hand on his 
knee. "Nice old Andy. Sharing the 
blame with me. But she’s probably safe 
as in a vault with her old papa, throwing 
up smoke screens about her absence. And 
besides, you don’t want her — because she 
didn’t murder Maxine Ainslee.” 

“She didn’t? Well, then, who the 
devil did?” 

The car stopped before the entrance 
to the Shalimar and I stepped out and 
held out my hand to Gwynn. 

“You wouldn’t want me to tell you 
now — in public this way?” she asked 
reproachfully. 

The car behind honked impatiently. 

“So long, Andy dear. Colin is entitled 
to an evening of mirth and laughter. 
And there’s really nothing more we 
could do tonight.” 

The door closed on the disgruntled 
mayor of Hanaford. 

Gwynn poked her head in the window. 
“By the way,” she said, “did you ever 
notice how short Marzi is? And he 
doesn’t look very virile!” 

There was a prolonged honking and 
the car started to move. I could still 
see Andrew’s startled face through the 
back window as the car bore him away. 

“Gwynn,” I said, “this is the first eve- 
ning I’ve had you all to myself!” 

“Does it make a difference to you, 
Colin?” 

“More than I can make you believe, 
darling.” 

She did not answer, but her eyes were 
like sunlight behind a mist. I had never 
been so happy in my life. 

When I came into the dining room the 
next morning, Andrew was pacing up 
and down, his hands behind his back. 

“Where’s Gwynn?” he demanded im- 
patiently. 

“Well, really, now!” I protested. 

“I mean, do you know whether she’s 
up yet?” 

“She is,” announced Gwynn, entering 
from the pantry, and taking her place 
at the table. I did not see how she could 
so placidly begin to eat her grapefruit — 
after what had happened last night. In 
sorrow, food is a consolation. In happi- 
ness, it is an affront. 

“Andy,” she went on, “you should have 
been with us. You would have learned 
what put the ‘sick’ into Terpsichore. 
That’s pretty bad, but so was the danc- 
ing.” 

“Did you ever stop to realize how 
much dancing couples resemble auto- 
mobiles, Andy?” I asked. 

“Can’t say I did,” growled Andrew. 
“What I want to know is——” 

“What’s coming after the grapefruit! 
And here’s MacTavish with the answer. 
Colin dotes on hot biscuits. He told me 
so last night.” 

“I can’t say,” said Andrew, helping 
himself, “that I’m particularly interested 
in food at this moment.” 

“That’s the trouble with you American 
men. You don’t find a European so 
indifferent to his stomach.” 

“Whose fault is that?” demanded An- 
drew. “It’s because you American 
women don’t want to be bothered cook- 
ing. You think you can do men’s work 
better than men. But if the truth were 
told, men can beat you even at your 
own game. Why didn’t you let me know 
Yoshi could make biscuits like these?” 
he demanded of MacTavish. 

I think it was the first time I ever 
saw MacTavish smile. 

“Mrs. Leith made them,” he said. 

Andrew almost choked on a mouthful 
of coffee. 


“Since last night all my thoughts are 
towards domesticity,” said Gwynn im- 
perturbably. “I told you once a woman 
never puts out her best foot unless a 
man is involved. I’ve just got to con- 
vince Colin that he isn’t making a mis- 
take in accepting me.” 

Andrew regarded us both, his jaw open. 
“Say, are you two ” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Gwynn, 
“it’s not quite settled yet. I want Colin 
to have more time to think it over. It’s 
a serious step for a young man.” 

“Don’t, Gwynn!” I protested. “When- 
ever Andrew’s around you make me feel 
absolutely superfluous!” 

“It’s a confession of weakness,” she 
admitted. “My last gesture of defiance 
against my own impotence. But we won’t 
bore Andrew with matters which can’t 
possibly seem vital to him. I know he’s 
hankering to talk shop. Let’s drive 
downtown with him.” 

“What I want to know is ” began 

Andrew, as we settled in the car. 

“Who killed Maxine Ainslee. Would 
you take a little time to find out?” 

“Would I? I’d go to hellangone with 
you if you’d only stop this monkey busi- 
ness.” 

“It’s not with me I want you to go — 
it’s with another and very charming 
lady. As a matter of fact, I took the 
liberty of making the engagement for 
you. But I’ll tell you about it later. I 
just wanted to make sure I could count 
on your cooperation.” 

We talked of other things, then, until 
we landed in Andrew’s office. As soon as 
March had been dismissed Gwynn said 
abruptly: 

“I know who killed Maxine Ainslee, 
but I haven’t a bit of actual evidence 
against her.” She put her hand on An- 
drew’s arm. “I know I’ve been very 
trying, but will you be patient a little 
longer? I’m not doing it to be coy." 
There was a note of passionate serious- 
ness in her voice. “I’ve got to have some- 
thing concrete to show you. I promise 
you that before tonight, whether I secure 
that evidence or not, I will tell you what 
I know. Is it a go?” 

He could not very well refuse her 
terms. And at that moment the tele- 
phone rang. Andrew looked at Gwynn. 

“For you.” 

“Don’t look so surprised because a 
young man calls me on the telephone.” 

It was my turn to look 
surprised and I wondered to whom she 
was listening with such utter absorp- 
tion. 

“You’re sure she’s going to be at home 
all afternoon?” she asked once. And 
finally, “Good,” she said. “You did very 
well. We’ll be over right after lunch. 
Don’t forget to unlatch the cellar win- 
dow. Thanks; see you later.” 

“Who was it?” asked Andrew. 

“That was the Appel of my eye; he’s 
attending to a little business for me.” 

“But how can we go over there after 
lunch when you said you had made an 
engagement for me to take a lady out 
for the afternoon?” 

“We can still go over there, because we 
means Colin and me. I don’t think 
you’d stoop to entering cellar windows.” 

“And what do you hope to find in 
people’s cellars?” 

“Proof of who killed Maxine Ainslee,” 
replied Gwynn. “Of course I may not 
find it, but if I haven’t the evidence I 
need by nightfall, I’ll tell you every- 
thing I know and let you decide for 
yourself whether it’s worth working on.” 
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Back Streets by Fannie Hurst ( Continued from page 57) 


immaculate whitened copings and the 
shoulders of upholstered furniture in 
summer covers showing through the open 
windows. Well-kept, secure families, with 
surreys or smart traps at the curb. 

“I live at home with my stepmother 
and my stepsister. Schmidt's Trim- 
mings and Findings used to belong to 
my father. I am still in the store.” 

"Seems to me I’ve heard of you. Ray — 
Schmidt.” 

"Probably.” But she hoped not. 

“Well, anyway, now we’ve met!” 

The conductor on the Colerain car 
grinned at her as they entered. 

"The boys on the line all know me.” 
she said by way of explanation as they 
seated themselves. “Lived on the line 
all my life.” 

“What is the procedure? Does one 
come to call on you. or would you like to 
go Over the Rhine one of these evenings? 

I stay in town one or two nights a week, 
when I know my mother has one of her 
friends spending the night with her.” 

There it came! He would not even ask,, 
much less take, Corinne Trauer Over the 
Rhine, unchaperoned. Or for that mat- 
ter, chances were he would not have 
asked Freda at all. 

Well, no use crying over that. You 
were what you were. Besides, suppose he 
had asked to call. That would be nice, 
wouldn’t it. with Tagenhorst having all 
sorts of people in .and out, over the pro- 
ject of selling the house, and more likely 
than not, Freda monopolizing the parlor! 
Not what you would call a home to the 
queen’s taste! 

Anyway, these high-class Jewish boys 
were not given to calling at the homes of 
shikksas. Della Garfunkle, a girl friend 
in Covington, Kentucky, had married one 
without his ever having laid eyes on her 
folks. 

“You can telephone me at the store 
some day. We haven’t a telephone, but 
the cigar store next door, Fink’s, will call 
me. We’ll see.” 

“We won’t do anything of the sort. 
Some day! We’ll see now. Look here, 
Ray, wasn’t it agreed I am going to see 
a lot of you?” 

They sat in the rumbling street car, 
washed in dirty lamplight, their bodies 
touching softly to the jerkings and the 
short stops, and now, more than ever, 
there was no such thing as her ability 
to say “no.” 

“Suppose we meet at your store on 
Thursday about six, and we’ll decide then 
where to go.” 

^N/Ionday - Tuesday- 
Wednesday-Thursday. The waiting had 
already begun. 

"I guess that will be all right.” 

“Not disappointed about anything, are 
you? Would Friday be better?” 

“Thursday is all right. I don’t like the 
boys to call for me at the store. Meet 
you at the St. Nicholas.” 

Why had she said that? Catch Corinne 
Trauer meeting him at the St. Nicholas! 

“That will be fine,” he said, with what 
seemed to her a new ease. 

Rumble, rumble along, their bodies giv- 
ing slightly to the motion, the sultry 
breeze causing him to lift off his derby 
hat. An elation laid hold of her that 
was absurdly out of proportion to the 
act of riding home with a nice young 
fellow who might have been one of a 
half-dozen she was apt to meet in the 
course of the month. 

The elation continued until she was 
home and in bed, when presto, it turned 
into depression. 


Later, when Ray, who was clumsy at 
evasion, explained to Kurt that a “cer- 
tain party” turning up unexpectedly 
from out of town had made it necessary 
for her to send the telephone message 
of Sunday evening, he interrupted her 
in a matter-of-fact voice that was sur- 
prising to himself, considering the pound- 
ing against his temples. 

“Ray,” he said, “it was exactly as if 
somebody had tapped me on the shoul- 
der when I was sitting there waiting for 
you to show up, and said to me, ‘Kurt, 
watch out.’ ” 

"Why, Kurt Kesseler, what are you 
talking about?” 

“I don’t know, beyond what I’m saying, 
but I'm watching out for all I’m worth.” 

What did he suspect? What was there 
to suspect? What did she herself sus- 
pect? Acting guilty when there was no 
cause to be guilty! 

“Oh. I’m not saying you owe me an 
explanation.” he said, as if in answer to 
her thoughts. “What satisfies you, Ray, 
has to satisfy me. I’m just saying I had 
the feeling, sitting there Sunday night 
waiting, as if someone was looting my 
life just as surely as someone might loot 
my repair shop of the contract I signed 
up at College Corner on the gasoline- 
driven bike.” 

“You’re talking nonsense.” 

They were walking along Richmond 
Street in the twilight of the following 
Tuesday, Ray having suggested a neigh- 
borhood walk. 

Burning, the desire to pass the Trauer 
residence lay against her consciousness. 
She knew the house, had known it for 
years by sight, but now she felt the need 
to refurbish the slipshod impressions 
that lay palely in her mind. 

Suddenly that house on Richmond had 
become of peculiar, almost hypnotic in- 
terest. The blond Corinne Trauer dwelt 
in this shrine, to which came Walter 
Saxel on the twenty-five-mile train ride 
from Hamilton the one day in the week, 
Sunday, when he might have been free 
of the journey. 

What was the relationship of these 
two? Ray wanted to pass and repass 
the house, constructing what picture she 
could. But she did not, until Tuesday 
evening, when it seemed natural to stroll 
by with Kurt. 

There it was, third from the corner, 
set back nicely on a little terrace with a 
white stone coping. It was a smallish 
snug house, which a young man of this 
tight solid race would dare visit with 
regularity only on the basis of intentions, 
or promise of them. 

It was still precocious May, stuffy and 
of unseasonable heat, and Richmond 
Street, fed, was disporting itself along 
the rows of well-scrubbed front stoops. 

There was no one before the Trauer 
home, but the front door stood open, 
and there was a small gaslight burning 
in red glass in the hallway and the din- 
ing room was lighted. Trauers at supper. 

A light runabout on wire wheels stood 
at the curb, its overfat little tan-and- 
white mare hitched to a black iron boy. 
There was something about the small 
horse, with its pretty cream-colored mane 
and braided tail, that suggested Corinne 
Trauer. Its plump sides breathed even- 
ly; its eyes in blinkers knew no fear. It 
was a cared-about horse. Perhaps Wal- 
ter had driven it, or would drive it. 

“Wait until I give you a ride on our 
gasoline bicycle, Ray; then you’ll know 
what real motion is,” said Kurt, his eyes 
all for the picture she made stroking the 
plump horse. “Come, it will be cool in 
Lincoln Park; let’s go there.” 


Before this evening was over, he wanted 
to cast out the unease in his heart. The 
thought even smote him of trying to get 
Ray to elope with him to Covington. 
Right off. Two could live as cheaply as 
one. Always a way. 

There was money ahead in this new 
partnership with the inventor of a device 
to attach a motor to an ordinary bicycle. 
Ray was not the girl to risk getting into 
lean times, dear darling, and yet, on the 
other hand, she was the one girl with 
the stamina to buck them. Any way you 
looked at it, there was going to be dis- 
approval over a marriage with Ray on 
the part of the aunt with whom he made 
his home. Dang it all, just fool woman 
stuff! Never willing to let one another 
live. 

“Ray, if you only would!” 

"Would what?” 

“Your mind is a thousand miles away.” 


JLhe Trauers kept tony 
hours. Seven -o’clock supper and still at 
table, with the rest of Richmond Street 
already out on stoops. After all, the 
New York Friedlanders were among the 
world’s largest banking firms. She knew. 
She had looked them up. 

Sol Trauer might be only in the life 
insurance business, but he had these 
enormously wealthy connections of his 
wife to lend prestige. Catch a rich Jew 
like Felix Friedlander seeing his sister 
or his sister’s children want for anything. 

Chances were, the eastern connections 
would take a bright young fellow like 
Walter into the New York banking house. 
For all she knew, that might be the 
secret of his position in the Cincinnati 
bank. Who knew! The sense of misery 
began to crawl around her heart again. 

“Come, let’s go into the park, Ray. I 
can talk better there.” 

At Freeman Avenue, the little park 
loomed softly in the dusk. 

They sat down on a bench and Ray 
unpinned her hat and placed it care- 
fully on her lap and then Kurt, by way 
of preamble, took up one of her hands 
in its black lace glove and began to 
bend back the fingers softly, one by one. 

“This is the way I have figured it all 
out, Ray. The longer you wait to make 
up your mind, the more reasons you are 
going to find for not making it up. To 
my way of thinking, the way to reach 
an important decision, in business or out 
of it, is not to think about a thing so 
long that you lose your point of view. 

“Ever keep saying a word over and 
over to yourself until it lost its meaning? 
Well, that’s my experience on a decision. 
In business, I think for all I’m worth 
while I’m thinking, and then I act! 

“That’s the way I bought that patent 
up in College Comer the other day. If 
I had stopped to turn the matter over 
in my mind as long as I wanted to, I'd 
be turning it over yet and somebody else 
would have the patent.” 

“And if I don’t make up my mind, 
somebody else will have Kurt?” 

“Now, Ray, I’d sooner cut off my 
tongue than have you think I meant it 
that way.” 

“I know you didn’t, goose!” She wished 
he had meant it that way. 

She wished she was anybody except 
herself, sitting there in Lincoln Park 
with the heart-breaking task of letting 
Kurt know she had already reached her 
decision. 

Fool that she was! She knew, sitting 
there perking the wired bow on her leg- 
horn hat and trying to find a way to tell 
him what had decided her. A chance 
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meeting with a man to whom, nine 
chances out of ten, she would never 
be more than “shikksa,” had decided her. 

And even supposing things were differ- 
ent, a bank clerk in Cincinnati, unless 
he had a Friedlander for a relative, could 
live and die a bank clerk! Now Kurt 
here, crude as he might seem, had a fu- 
ture. A girl would be crazy to hesitate 
between them. Kurt already had a dan- 
dy business head on him. Kurt was her 
own kind. Why, for all she knew, Walter 
Saxel was engaged this very minute to 
Corinne Trauer. 

For a girl like herself, Kurt was a god- 
send, that’s what he was. And yet, as 
surely as she was sitting there, her 
decision persisted. Pity smote her for 
Kurt, who must now hear this decision; 
and for herself, because she was making 
it. 


“Kurt, there is a great deal in what 
you say about the way to make up your 
mind to a thing. I’m a chicken-hearted 
old coward or I would have made up my 
mind long ago about us, for your sake.” 

“Ray, you’re not going to ” 

“Honey, are you going to be terribly 
upset if I tell you something? I’m the 
biggest fool ever walked in shoe leather, 
but I can’t marry you, Kurt. Feel like — 
well, I feel terrible, putting it to you that 
way, but I know that’s the way you would 
want me to do it.” 


He sat quite still, with his hands hang- 
ing loosely between his knees. 

“It’s you who ought to be turning me 
down, not me you,” she said, closing her 
eyes on the spectacle of Kurt sitting 
there in the fallen-forward attitude. 

“I knew it,” he said, without moving. 
“Something decided you Sunday night 
when you never showed up.” 

“Why, Kurt!” 

“Something decided you that night, 
Ray. I don’t say it would ever have been 
different in the long run, but the next 
time I heard your voice, something had 
dropped out of it. For me. Tell me, 
Ray.” 

“I can’t, Kurt!” she gasped. “I can’t.” 

“Why?” 

“Because there’s just nothing — to tell.” 


It was happening, and the marvel of 
it, to Ray, was that the part of her life 
which had not contained it seemed never 
to have existed. Terrible, in a way, be- 
cause even that part of her life which 
had held the darling figure of Adolph 
was part of the unreality of those yester- 
days which did not contain Walter. 

The years that did not contain him 
were so many dead segments of time. 
Curiously unrelated yesterdays, through 
which she must have moved simulat- 
ing eagerness, when she had never 
known eagerness before it began that 
May evening in front of the C H and D. 

It was happening with more complete- 
ness every day. The waiting for the 
telephone message. The waiting on the 
corner of Sixth and Race to meet him 
to go to luncheon. The waiting with him 
at the C H and D for the hurried good- 
bys, as he caught the five-forty-five. 

Nothing else mattered. The days were 
punctuated by how much they could be 
together; how these meetings could be 
arranged; where to meet; when to meet; 
and how not to be too conspicuous about 
it. Curious, but from the first this need 
to be furtive established itself on an un- 
discussed basis. 

“It won’t be easy for me to stay in 
tonight, babe. That would make three 
Wednesdays in succession, and the first 
thing I know Mother will begin bother- 
ing her head about why I stay down in 
the city so often.” 

That sent the bottom scuttling out of 
Wednesday evening, leaving it simply 


something to be endured until Thursday 
luncheon, assuming that luncheon could 
be arranged. 

Luncheons were simpler but not al- 
ways possible. 

On Tuesdays the Dutch Treat Club 
met, an organization of some fifteen of 
the town’s young Jewish men, who met 
for luncheon at the Stag. The town’s 
best, Ray noted with pride, as realization 
of young Saxel’s connections began to 
impress her. 

It was a matter of pride to relinquish 
Walter to these upstanding occasions, 
even when secretly it seemed to her he 
should at least have made the offer to 
relinquish them in favor of lunching 
with her at a place called Messerick’s, 
famous for potato pancakes. 

Had the situation been reversed, she 
often told herself, nothing could have 
taken precedence over the possibility of 
an hour with Walter. Indeed, always on 
the supposition that such an hour might 
unexpectedly present itself, it soon be- 
came her technique to accept invitations 
tentatively. 


Saturday was the eve- 
ning to be lived through with the heart 
in her feeling pinched to the hardness 
of a pebble. Saturday was now Walter’s 
evening at the Trauers’. There was never 
any discussion about it. There it stood, 
isolated by silence into strange porten- 
tousness, the sense of the impending be- 
ginning when Walter cut short his noon 
hour at Messerick’s, to hurry to the bar- 
ber’s. 

From then on, the shadow of the eve- 
ning began to reach a long finger across 
her day. Any drummer in town could 
have her Saturday night for the asking. 

To be sitting in Kissel’s, listening to 
Emma Kissel play the fiddle in her 
father’s garden Over the Rhine, or dining 
on the veranda of the Lookout House, 
at the top of the funicular, with the 
basin of the city spread dramatically be- 
low, or playing hazard in the rear of 
Weilert’s, while Corinne and Walter were 
tucked away in the well-nigh unbearable 
propinquity of that parlor in Richmond 
Street, was just about the cruelest re- 
finement of punishment. 

What were they saying and doing; and 
more important still, what were they 
feeling? Walter and Corinne, alone to- 
gether, and exposed to the lure of their 
young bodies and their young hearts and 
their young lips, while she, helpless, sat 
in the midst of scenes and people that 
seemed separated from her consciousness 
by a film, as if they moved in submarine 
gardens. 

What was Walter saying to Corinne? 

It was as if she were asleep and dream- 
ing of Walter, seated in that brightly 
lighted parlor on Richmond Street mak- 
ing highly proper overtures to a person- 
able and marriageable young girl whose 
innocence he reverenced. 

Sometimes the pressure of the picture 
against her brain was almost more than 
she could bear. Headache began to be 
almost a regular Saturday-night plea, to 
terminate an evening that, along around 
eleven o’clock, was beyond endurance. 

“What’s the matter with Ray Schmidt 
these days? Look here, sister, is it my 
company gives you the headache? This 
is the second time you’ve left me high 
and dry with an evening just beginning. 
Tell you what! I know a nice quiet little 
place that won’t give you a headache. 
If I felt sure how you would take it, I’d 
say, come along with me ... ” 

Here came the proposition again. How 
soon before Walter would make it? 
How soon before he dared? She had al- 
ready, in the dubious privacy of a lovely 


dell in Burnet Woods, lain in his arms. 
Where so often before her sole pleasure 
had been the giving of pleasure, why not 
this supreme moment of her compensa- 
tion? She had lain in his arms, a 
“ shikksa ” whose lips were desirable. 

He had told her as much. Not then, 
but later, when her body was no longer 
touching his and they were walking 
toward the car. 

“You’re a wonderful girl, Ray. I haven’t 
the right to be telling you such things, 
but you’re a wonderful girl.” 

What had he meant by that? Hadn’t 
the right ! She could not bear the thought 
of parting from him that evening with- 
out knowing what he meant. 

“I’m not wonderful, Walter, except in 
a way I have always known I could like 
a person, once I— like him. I think I 
could be wonderful to someone I liked 
terribly. I know I could!” 

“It must be wonderful to be loved by 
a girl who has it in her to love like you, 
Ray.” 

What had he meant by that? “Must 
be.” Must be wonderful for a man who 
wasn’t already engaged, or about to be? 
• Was this thing that was happening to 
her, had been happening to her ever 
since that day at the curb of the C H 
and D depot, going to mean birth of pain 
that was entirely unrelated to any pre- 
vious suffering she had ever known? 

Even with all the implications that 
went with it, there were advantages to 
marrying a good Jewish boy. These boys 
had, by instinct, the qualities that could 
make life sweet for a woman. Fidelity. 
Stability. Generosity. Reverence for the 
unit of the family. 

Walter would be a man with whom to 
keep young; with whom to love the good 
things of life. His manner of ordering 
a dinner, with the proper wine, which he 
drank so conservatively; his epicurean- 
ism and love of sophisticated foods; his 
way of buying violets from a vender’s 
tray and giving her carte blanche to buy 
his mother a silk shirtwaist for her birth- 
day, were worldly aspects of him to strike 
delight to the heart. 

Not that you could judge a man by 
these externals, but the worldly stripe in 
a man, as Ray used to designate it to 
amused New York salesmen, made life 
so much gayer than life in the sauer- 
kraut belt where money was something 
to be earned solemnly and spent rever- 
ently — if at all. 

Funny thing, but Walter, the bank 
clerk, came to epitomize for Ray a di- 
versified worldly world of which he was 
not really a part. There was about him 
something suggestive of the hotel lobby 
and the race track. 


Ihen, too, Walter had 
been to Europe. He had taken the trip 
during his second-year vacation at Wood- 
ward High. He had been to Hamburg, 
Carlsbad, Frankfurt, Berlin and London. 

Was it any wonder, Ray used to ask 
herself, as she sat in public places with 
the picture of Walter and Corinne brand- 
ed against her brain, or moving through 
her days at the store, or entering a house 
so preempted by Tagenhorst that the last 
vestige of Adolph was already fading out, 
that the new and twisting unease she 
was experiencing on all sides was causing 
her constantly to feel like crying? 

Sometimes in the weeks and then the 
months that followed her meeting with 
Walter Saxel, the wish that she had 
never laid eyes on him would mingle with 
her torment. 

Many the year after it happened, Ray 
was to repeat over and over again to 
herself: What is to be, will be. It was 
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in the cards that it should turn out this 
way. 

The incident which, justifiably or not, 
she was always to feel had such vital 
bearing upon the trend of her entire life 
was brought about by a remark from 
Walter which caused her legs to feel as 
if they had turned to water. 

It was the day of the week which she 
had come to dread. Saturday, which 
meant Walter’s evening at the Trauers’. 
They had lunched together at Messer- 
ick’s, and there still remained time for 
them to make a few rounds of the oval 
esplanade of Fountain Square. 

Presently, at Fifth Street, they would 
separate and go their ways. Would the 
day ever come when they were not per- 
petually in the act of separating? How 
short those noonday periods! 

He had been quiet at luncheon. Un- 
usually so. What was on his mind? 
Something concerning her? He regarded 
her at times as if he would cleave with 
his glance the curtain of the unspoken 
between them. What did he suspect? 
What did he know? What did he want? 

He wanted his cake, 
no doubt, like the others, and he wanted 
to eat it, too. The rigid rightness and 
conventionality of the procedure with 
Corinne Trauer w'as one thing; the free- 
dom of passing the time with her another. 

If that were true, she should despise 
him for it. Once a fellow named Willie 
Stamm had said to her, “If you’re so 
darned nice to all us boys, without caring 
a whoop about us, heaven help the one 
you do fall in love with!” And here, 
living between Hamilton and Cincinnati 
all these years, had been that one. 

Why, he had actually attended Wood- 
ward High just three years before her 
cursory course there. There must have 
been times — think of that! — when they 
had sat at the Zoo listening to the same 
band concerts on the same evenings. 

And all the time, all the time, every- 
thing latent in her had been waiting. 
For this. For just the half-furtive act 
of walking with him around the espla- 
nade of Fountain Square; of sharing him 
with the stoutish, blond, secure Corinne 
Trauer, who on Saturday mornings was 
taking her piano lesson at Clara Baur’s 
Conservatory of Music. She would play 
to Walter evenings in a bright parlor of 
lamps, bric-a-brac and Honiton lace, and 
a sofa where the young husband of the 
young Corinne could relax with his head 
in her lap . . . Thoughts like these 
spotted the bright day with anguish. 

And then suddenly, walking beside her, 
Walter said this: 

“I’m staying in town tonight, Ray, and 
my mother is coming to the city on the 
eight-forty-five tomorrow. We’re having 
Sunday dinner at the Trauers’.” 

Here it came! 

He had never been out-and-out frank 
with her. What right, he might have 
flared in retort to such a statement, had 
she to expect it? But in his way he had 
tried, constantly and consistently, to make 
her understand how things stood. There 
was the feeling that conscientiously 
he was placing himself in a position 
where one day he could say to her, “I 
never concealed anything from you.” 

“I see,” she said finally in response to 
this statement about his mother. 

Well, after all, it was high time. Strange 
that the Trauers had permitted it to 
drag on so long without demanding from 
him a declaration of intentions. Unless 
one had been made long ago. 

Well, what of it! One lived through 
such things as this. One did. One must. 

“Ray, I’ve been thinking. Funny thing, 
but I’ve got my heart set on it. Before 


my mother and I go to the Trauers’ 
tomorrow for dinner, I’d like mighty 
much for my mother to meet you, Ray.” 

That was when it seemed to her the 
capacity to stand on her legs was flowing 
away from her. What was going on in 
this boy’s head that he was daring to 
confront his mother with her? Was he 
contemplating, as the shades of what 
might be a formal engagement began 
to close him in, the rash act of coming- 
out in the open with his declaration of 
preference for Ray Schmidt? 

Could it mean that happiness, actually 
beyond computing, lay in store? 

“Walter, do you mean that?” 

“Certainly. My mother likes to meet 
my friends. She’s nice that way, and 
interested. I thought I’d take her to 
spend tomorrow morning at Zoo Eden 
Park. Do you suppose you could man- 
age, Ray, to meet us around the lion 
cages, about eleven? Mother likes to 
watch the cubs. Suppose you just hap- 
pen into us. Know what I mean? No 
use making it seem a set engagement.” 

If, where he was concerned, she could 
have found it within herself to have 
pride, this would have been terrible. 

He couldn’t confront his mother all 
at once with a “shikksa.” And yet it 
showed what forces must be at work in 
his brain. Walter was trying to maneu- 
ver the most delicate situation of his 
life. She had won in her tactics with 
Walter! 

“I’ll be there at eleven, Walter, stroll- 
ing around looking at the cubs.” 

“You understand about the pretending, 
don’t you, Ray? Some ways my mother 
is more like a baby than she is like my 
mother. I want her to know all my 
friends, but there are some things — there 
are always certain things with a mother 
that have to be handled with kid gloves, 
or they can be spoiled from the start.” 

Walter was being cautious with her 
and trying not to let her know how 
desperate was his dilemma. It was his 
last desperate move before the machinery 
of the Trauer-Saxel marriage began to 
stitch the pattern. 

In the midst of her agitation it struck 
her that she must show this old woman. 
This old lady, darling because she was 
Walter’s mother, had a surprise coming 
to her. 

Old lady, don’t you worry. I don’t 
know anything about this girl you’ve got 
your heart set on. She may be good as 
gold. So’m I, old lady, where your son 
is concerned. I’ll love him and honor 
him in his own religion and if you’ll 
give me half a chance, old woman. I’ll 
do the same for you . . . 

It was October and there were leaves 
flying and along the esplanade women’s 
skirts were blowing sharply forward, and 
so were the waters of the fountain, but 
the face Ray turned toward Walter, be- 
cause of the hot flashes across it, was 
spangled with tiny beads of moisture. 

“I’ll be at the lion cubs’ cage tomorrow 
morning, Walter, at eleven on the dot.” 

“Make it seem accidental.” 

How constrained he was. 

“Walter.” 

“Yes?” 

She wanted to say to him something 
like this: “I’m your happiness, Walter. 
I wouldn’t harm that girl up there, or 
your mother, but I’m your happiness 
and don’t you ever forget it.” Of course 
she said nothing of the kind. “Good-by, 
dear; the lion cubs at eleven.” 

That Ray did not turn up at the lion 
cubs’ cage on Sunday morning at eleven, 
was to mean a lifetime of reiteration of 
a phrase that was to grind down a groove 
into her heart. What is to be, will be. 

Would it have made any difference? 


Had her failure to appear at the lion 
cubs’ cage that Sunday morning changed 
in some mysterious way the ebb and flow 
of her life? What if she had appeared 
at the cage of the lion cubs — would it 
have made any ultimate difference? 

What had been in Walter’s heart that 
noonday, as, dark and troubled, he paced 
her around the esplanade? What? 

And strangely, although she was to ask, 
she was never to know. Chiefly, she con- 
cluded, because he himself did not know. 
Well, be that as it may: 

At five o’clock of the Sunday morning 
that Ray was to meet Walter and his 
mother at the lion cubs’ cage, she was 
awakened by a noise that sounded like a 
small dog scratching. At first leap of 
her mind into wakefulness she thought 
it must be Freda’s pug puppy, who some- 
times slept at the foot of her bed, but 
he was snoring away. 

It was Freda herself, though, crouched 
across the pale streak of dawn that 
slanted into the room, who had made 
the sounds. What in the world? At this 
hour! And what a Freda! 

Something terrible was wrong with 
that specter sitting on its knees at the 
foot of Ray’s bed. 

“Freda, how you frightened me! Come 
in under the covers. What 3 wrong?” 

She just sat shivering in the shaft of 
the dawn. 

“Freda, come here.” 

She drew herself with a sort of bleat 
from the touch of Ray, who was. oh her 
feet by now. 

“What is it, child?” 

Without more than the second’s prepa- 
ration for it, she knew. 

“Sister, come here!” 

This bleating, shuddering, chattering 
creature smeared with pallor, grimacing 
with terror, had fallen out of the cradle 
of her flaccid girlhood into this horrible 
dawn. Freda was in terrible trouble. 

“Sister, come to bed. Don’t be afraid.” 

“What’ll I do Ray? What will I do?” 

“You’ll come to bed and get warm. 
Put this blanket over you. Let me hold 
you.” 

“What’ll I do, Ray?” 

Why, this was like a play at Heuck’s. 
Life was a ten-twenty-thirty! 

“Go to him fast, Ray. You can’t wait 
a minute.” 

“Oh, Freda, how could you!” 

“I told him last night, Ray. I had to.” 

“Hugo?” 

“I had to tell him, didn’t I, Ray? I 
waited so and prayed — that it wasn’t 
true. But then, when I saw that it was 
— I had to tell him that when she found 
out, if he didn’t make it all right quick, 
Mama would kill him. You know Mama. 
You know, Ray. I had to tell him.” 

W^IAT did he say, 
Freda? Tell me quickly, darling, every- 
thing he said.” 

“He looked at me, Ray; he looked at 
me kind of funny. I couldn’t ever tell 
you what it was — that look — that ” 

“Shh-h-h-h, honey; crying won’t help. 
You must tell Ray everything.” 

“You know how we’ve been going to- 
gether.” 

“Yes.” 

“He got to hate to come here. Our 
parlor windows open so plainly onto the 
porch and everybody that passes can 
gape; and then— Mother, sitting and 
sitting out there rocking all the time.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“He wanted me to go around places 
with him — the way you do.” 

“No, no, no.” 

“He began to get mad. Said I thought 
more of everybody else than I did of 
him. Kept saying that, every time I had 
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Dependable home furnishings counsel is 
assured when you go to the Furniture 
Merchant in your community displaying 
this emblem. He will be your host for the 
National Home Furnishings Style Show — 
the outstanding event of the year for home- 
lovers. Don't miss this. Be sure to attend! 


] 


IRST | 
FURNISH 
YOURHOME 


IT TELLS 
HAT YOU ARE 


. . Your local Furniture Merchant, dis- 
playing this emblem, invites you to the 
National Home Furnishings Style Show 
to be held in his store, as in other lead- 
ing furniture stores throughout the 
country, September 26 to October 4. 

Plan now to attend. A visit will repay you many 
times over. For here you will find the newest 
modes in furniture, floor coverings, lamps and 
home decorating accessories. You will inspect 
the beautiful new finishes, the latest upholstery 
fabrics, the contributions of the entire Home 
Furnishings Industry to the comfort and pleasure 
of your home! * * * Bring the family. Young and 
old will enjoy this educational treat. Unique fea- 
tures are being planned for both daytime and 
evening guests. Advertisements in your local 
newspapers will carry details.* * * Keep abreast 
of home furnishings progress. A well-furnished 
home, in this advancing age, means much to your 
future. Thus the slogan, "First Furnish Your 
Home — It Tells What You Are," is sound 
advice! The National Home Furnishings 
Style Show ... in your community 
Sept. 26 to Oct. 4. Don't miss It! 
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beauty care takes K1 eenex 

as a matter of course ... 9 
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Screen stars • — • wise in U tlie ways oft eauty. — find 
Kleenex indispensable for removing cold cream. 


W HY is Kleenex in the dressing 
room of almost every star in 
Hollywood ? 

Because, as Virginia Valli says, "It’s 
the modern, sanitary way to remove 
cold cream and make-up.” 

Kleenex is the modern way. How 
much daintier to use an immaculate tis- 



USE Kleenex for handkerchiefs — it avoids 
reinfection when you have a cold ... is 
soft, dainty . . . and saves laundry. 


sue than a germ-filled cold cream cloth . . . 
or a harsh and unabsorbent towel ! 

With Kleenex there’s no rubbing or 
stretching the skin. You just blot. Along 
with the cream come embedded dirt and 
cosmetics — which harsh cloths often rub 
right back into the pores. 

Kleenex is simply discarded after 
using. If you don’t know Kleenex, start 
today to give your skin the care it de- 
serves. Buy Kleenex at drug, dry goods 
and department stores. 

•> Try Kleenex F t ee i* 

Kleenex Company, °‘ 10 

Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Please send a sample of Kleenex to: 

Name 

Address 

City 


to say no to something he asked me to 
do. Kept saying and saying it, until I 
got scared.” 

“You should have explained to him 
right from the start, Freda, that you 
are not the sort to go gadding.” 

“I did. I did. But he said if — if you 
were the sort, why was I any better?” 

“If I was?” 

“Yes. If you were fly, how could I 
expect him to think I wasn’t!” 

Was this flaxen girl, huddling there in 
her arms, challenging her aid? Was 
there something of steel beneath this 
hysteria? ... It did not matter. 

“And so?” 

“And so, what was I to do, Ray? He 
kept thinking I was the kind would do 
it if I wanted to, just as — you would. 
He got to acting so mad with me, Ray.” 

“Oh, Freda, what did it matter? Hugo 
is a fellow you wouldn’t look at twice if 
it wasn’t for his uncle. For all you 
know, the old gentleman may not even 
leave him a penny. Then where would 
you be?” 

“Herman Hanck has made his will. 
Hugo told me. Hugo will be rich some 
day. Ray, what’ll I do?” 

“You haven’t told me, Freda, just how 
it happened. He got to acting angry 
with you, and then?” 

“And then — you remember that Sun- 
day evening you wore your new suit and 
went out about six to meet some fellow 
at Mengelberg’s, and you passed, by the 
parlor and looked in and said to Hugo 
and me, ‘Ta ta, be good.’ ” 

“Well?” 

“Well, that sent him off. Said there 
wasn’t any more reason why I had to 
spend my time sitting him around in a 
dark parlor on a slippery sofa, than there 
was for you. Said he hated our parlor; 
hated sitting around in it. Didn’t intend 
to. That evening — we didn’t go over to 
the Young People’s Forum . . . 

“I can’t tell you any more. Isn’t that 
enough? Ray, hurry. If Mama knows. 
I’ll kill myself, because she’ll kill me first, 
if I don’t. Hurry, Ray, and tell him 
he’s got to make it right.” 

Ten-twenty-thirty. Ten-twenty-thirty. 
It was impossible to feel any reality 
about it. Freda, in her nightdress, her 
flaxen braids hanging down her shoulders, 
crying her bitter salt tears into the dawn; 
the clock on the mantel ticking loudly 
against her sobs. 

“Why, darling, it’s dark yet. I can’t 
go to him now.” 

“If you don’t, he may get away some- 
where. He said it would be terrible to 
spoil things for us by letting this happen 
now. He — he — if you don’t hurry, Ray, 
he may get away somewheres. 

“Get him. Tell him something terrible 
will happen to him if he doesn’t see me 
through. You may have to hunt for 
him, Ray. He’s scared. 

“Maybe he didn’t sleep at home last 
night. Then you must try his uncle on 
Burnet Avenue. You know the big red 
house? Take a Zoo Eden car and 
change. Don’t let him slip away, Ray. 

“Tell him if — well, just tell him what 
I’ll do. Tell him it will be the most 
scandalous thing ever happened in Cin- 
cinnati. And it will. If Mama finds 
out, she’ll kill me if I don’t kill myself 
first. So will Marshall kill him. Get 
him, quick!” 

“But Freda, these things can’t be done 
in a day. Give me until tomorrow. This 
is Sunday. I’ve got an en ” 

“If you don’t get him now — this morn- 
ing,” said Freda — “I’ll shoot myself. I’ve 
got Marshall’s gun, and I won’t tell you 
where! I can’t live ” 

“Oh, my little girl!” 

“Oh, no. No, no, no. Don’t my-little- 
girl me! That won’t help. You’ve got 
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must be inconspicuous 

that’s why most women prefer Kotex 


to get him. I wouldn’t ever be in this I 
fix, if he hadn’t seen you gallivanting off j 
night after night.” 

“Freda!” Ray reached out and grasped 
the shoulders of Freda with her two 
hands and shook her until she lay breath- 
less and sobbed: 

“I’m done now. I’m finished. This is 
the end. Go away. I — wonder — what 
— to — do. I’m done now.” 

“Oh, poor Freda. Dear Freda. I must 
have gone crazy. I’ll do anything you 
want. My poor sweet. Ray won’t let 
anything happen to you.” 

“Then hurry, Ray. Go to him. Find 
him.” 

And so it came about that while Wal- 
ter, puzzled, dallied with his mother in 
front of the lion cubs, Ray, on fire with 
her predicament, was racing from Hugo’s 
rooming house in Race Street, where he 
was not, to his uncle’s address on Burnet 
Avenue, where he might be. 

The meeting with Hugo was one which 
was to bite in permanent and ugly etch- 
ing against her memory. As luck would 
have it, he was seated on the steps of 
the side porch of his uncle’s red-brick 
house, wallowing a fox terrier. He was 
a pale-eyed, pasty fellow, with an Adam’s 
apple straining against the wall of his 
long thin throat and wrists that shot 
out like turtle necks. 

At sight of Ray, suddenly there in the 
side yard, a wave of red poured along 
the plane of his forehead. She stood on 
the grassplot, watching him make self- 
conscious feints at the terrier. 

“You know why I’m here, Hugo.” 

“Not asking, am I?” 

“But you do.” 

“Maybe I do, and maybe I don’t.” 

“No maybes.” 

“If you’ve come to start anything, 
you’re up the wrong tree. My uncle 
keeps big dogs. You’re trespassing.” 

Well, anyway, here was mere silliness 
to combat, not viciousness, as she had 
feared. 

“Hugo, all I ask is that you come for 
a walk with me, where we can talk 
without interruption.” 

"And- suppose I say naw!” 

“Hugo, there is nothing to keep me 
from walking up these steps and into 
that dining room, where I can see the 
top of your uncle’s head, and have with 
him the talk I need to have with you.” 

"If you think you can come around 
here trying to scare up a rumpus ” 

“Very well, then, I ” 

“Take your foot off that step!” 

“Hugo, hadn’t you better agree to talk 
this terrible thing out quietly with me?” 

“I don’t know what thing you mean.” 

“Come along, then. I’ll tell you as we 
walk.” 

“Well, not because you’re scaring me 
into it.” 

“I don’t want to scare you into any- 
thing, Hugo.” 

Halfway down the block in front of 
a vacant lot, she faced him. 

“What you have to do is plain as the 
nose on your face.” 

He thrust his lean features angrily 
toward her. “She’s lying!” 

“How dare you say that of my sister!” 

“She is, and you know it. I’ve got her 
ticket. She’s molasses that only pours 
the way it wants to pour. 

"I know that baby. She’s trying to 
trap me. She’s molasses that pours the 
way it wants to pour and she’s pouring 
toward me because she thinks she sees 
money ahead. Well, she don’t need to. 
His nibs is after a gal himself, and the 
money she thinks she sees may go into 
that gal’s pocket for all I know.” 

“Hugo!” 

“Tell her, for me, she’s pretty slick, 


Kotex now has rounded, 
tapered corners which 
eliminate awkward bulges 
and assure a snug, firm fit. 

T HERE are times when you hesi- 
tate to enjoy sports to the fullest . . . 
unless you know about Kotex. 

Kotex is the sanitary pad that is 
designed for inconspicuous protection. 
The corners are rounded and tapered. 
Sides, too, are rounded. It gives you 
complete security and ease of mind. 

Wear Kotex without a worry, then, 
under any frock you possess. Wear it 
for sports or with filmiest evening 
things — and retain the cool poise so 
essential to charm. 

Light, cool, comfortable 
There’s another way in which this care- 
ful shaping brings wonderful relief. 
There’s no unneeded bulk to pack and 
chafe. No awkward bulges to grow 
terribly uncomfortable. 

Kotex is always light, always cool, 
always comfortable. This is largely due 
to its remarkable filler — Cellucotton 
(not cotton) absorbent wadding. Cel- 
lucotton is five times more absorbent 
than cotton. This means your Kotex 
pad can be five times lighter than any 


cotton pad, with the same absorbency 
and protection. 

America’s leading hospitals — 85% of 
them — choose this same absorbent for 
important surgical work. 

Kotex deodorizes . . . keeps you dainty 
and immaculate at times when that is 
particularly essential. It is so easily dis- 
posed of. 

You owe it to your comfort and good 
health to use this modern, safe, sanitary 
protection. Kotex is available every- 
where. Kotex Company, Chicago, 111. 

ffij 

IN HOSPITALS 

| 2. 85# of our leading hospitals use the very | 

| same absorbent of which Kotex is made. U 

1 2 Kotex is soft . . . not a deceptive soft- i 

ness that soon packs into chafing hard- = 
ness. But a delicate, fleecy softness that 1 
i lasts for hours. || 

I 3 Safe, secure , . , keeps your mind at § 

H ease. |= 

1 \ Deodorizes . . . safely, thoroughly, by || 

f= a special process. 

| 5 Disposable, instantly, completely. 

Regular Kotex— 45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size— 65c for 12 

I Also regular size singly in vending cabinets 1 
through West Disinfecting Co. 


I Ask to see the KOTEX BELT and I 1 
KOTEX SANITARY APRON at any IiiiihiiiI 
drug, dry goods or department store. I 

KOT6X 

The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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for choosing this DATED 


New Treat in Flavor — 

Your grocer gets Two Deliveries 
a Week— Fresh from the Roasting 
Ovens — Full Strength 



DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR., 
First National star, pronounces 
Joan Crawford a marvelous house- 
keeper. "We serve Chase & San- 
horn’s Coffee," he says. "It’s the one 
coffee that’s dependably fresh." 



ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE, co-stars of the New 
percent theatrical household like ours, hut one thing is right: the 


E VERY can of Chase & Sanborn’s 
Coffee is dated ! .This means 
the same thing as the date on the cap 
of "this morning’s milk” bottle . . . 
freshness. 

Chase & Sanborn’s dated Coffee is 
distributed exactly like a fresh food. 

Delicious, full flavor in coffee is in 
direct proportion to its freshness. 
The aromatic oils which give it 
body, richness, are volatile. They are 
at their peak when it is freshly roast- 
ed. Time steals their aroma away. 


CL 
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atmorns 


That is why Chase & Sanborn’s 
Coffee tastes so good. It goes to 
your grocer straight from the roast- 
ing ovens by the modern "Daily 
Delivery” system of Standard Brands 
Inc., organized for the swift dis- 
tribution of fresh foods. No storage 
stop-overs! No delays for re- 
handling! 

The date when your grocer gets 
Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee is plainly 
marked in large type on the label 
of every can. He receives two 


deliveries a week and every ten days, 
if any cans are left over, they are 
collected and replaced by fresh. 

Real, "fresh from the roaster” 
freshness . . . the final perfection 


Copyright, 1930, by Standard Brands Inc. 
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COFFEE . . . 


This year in "Ripples,” FRED STONE, sup- 
ported by two talented young daughters, again 
delighted doting audiences. "As you probably 
know, we have never let theatrical careers inter- 
fere with our home life,” he laughs. "We fixed 
that by bringing all the family to the stage! 

"Mrs. Stone and I usually agree off stage as 
well as on. We both think good coffee plays an 
important part in home happiness, and that Chase 
& Sanborn’s has a satisfying flavor.” 



™€offee 


York stage, say: "Things can’t always run smoothly in a one hundred 
coffee / We find Chase & Sanborn’s DATED Coffee superbly satisfying.” 


coffee lovers have craved! Chase & 
Sanborn’s is the first coffee ever to 
be handled like a fresh food ... so 
that not a whiff of its superb, freshly 
roasted flavor can be lost. 

However long your can of Chase 
& Sanborn’s Coffee lasts, it tastes 
better because it is weeks fresher at 
the start. Get a can from your grocer 
at once. Ask for Chase & Sanborn’s 
dated Coffee. You will find its extra 
richness ... its fresh, full-strength 
flavor a magnificent satisfaction! 


RICHARD ARLEN, 
famous Paramount star, 
proudly claims that 
Jobyna finds time, be- 
tween pictures, to be a 
real home-maker and to 
see to it that Dick gets 
everything he likes best 
— including Chase & San- 
born’s Coffee! "We owe 
it to our friends to serve a 
coffee we know is fresh, ” 
says Dick, "and if it is 
dated, we are certain 
we are right in our 
selection.” 
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a little 
baling soda 



. . . and teeth 
gleam with heauty 

Y ES, plain Baking Soda — 
either Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand — is a remarkably 
effective dentifrice! Arm & 
Hammer Baking Soda has a 
natural “ bite” which removes 
stains and film — and makes 
teeth gloriously white! It neiv 
tralizes mouth acids. And it 
costs almost nothing — Try it! 

To be sure of the best, ask 
for either Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand. They are identical 
— both are pure Bicarbonate of 
Soda — sold everywhere. 



Whenever the need for soda bicarbonate is indicated, 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda can 
be used with confidence. Both are pure Bicarbonate 
of Soda, exceeding in purity the U.S.P. Standards. 

CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 

80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


| but she doesn’t quite slide. Tell her little 
Willie is wiser than he looks. Tell her 
I pretended I didn’t know what was 
going on in her and her mama’s head, 
but a blind man could have seen it.” 

“If it was me, Hugo, there wouldn’t 
be enough money in the world to make 
I me marry you. But it’s Freda, who hasn't 
got the nerve to face it out, and nothing 
in the world can save you from marrying 
her. Let me say that to you over again, 
Hugo, slowly: Nothing-in-the-world-can- 
save-you-from-marrying-her." 

“Find me.” 

“Running away won’t help. If any- 
thing terrible happens to Freda Tagen- 
horst because of you, this town will find 
you. I’ll find you. Your uncle will 
find you. Oh, Hugo, be a man.” 

“That talk don’t scare me.” But he 
was frightened, no doubt of that. 

“You’re even lower, Hugo, than I 
thought. My sister’s going to be a re- 
spectable married woman in this town!” 

“Yeah — that’s what she’s after! Smells 
money, somewhere. Using me. Well, I 
won’t be used. That ten-twenty-thirt’ 
talk don’t scare me.” 

Ten-twenty-thirty. The phrase spun 
around like a mill wheel. Even he, hor- 
rid boy, saw the snideness of this pre- 
dicament. But that did not change 
matters. Life and death and all the 
ingredients mixed up here, passion and 
vice and childbirth and sin, were melo- 
drama . . . 

| “Trying to make small of things won't 
get you anywhere, Hugo. They are not 
| small. They are the very stuff life’s 
made of. You’re going to marry my 
sister today. If you try to dodge doing 
J the honorable and upright thing now, 
your life is going to end before it’s be- 
gun, in scandal, notoriety and disgrace, 
j And worse ! ” 

“You can’t scare me!” 

"Maybe not. I wish I didn’t need to 
try, and that Freda had the stuff in her 
to tell you to go straight where you be- 
long; but she hasn’t, and so you’re com- 
ing right down to Baymiller Street with 
me now and tell her you’re going to 
marry her today. It’s costing me the 
most expensive engagement I ever had 
in my life to see to it that you go 
through with it, but there is not five 
minutes between now and the time you 
are married that you can expect to be 
free of my company. See?” 

Somehow he did. The gray mask of 
pallor, which faced Ray in the sun- 
splashed eleven o’clock of that bright 
Sunday morning, did see. 

The same edition of the Enquirer that 
carried the small item of Freda’s mar- 
riage to Hugo Hanck. also carried, more 
prominently, a paragraph announcing the 
betrothal of Corinne, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Solomon Trauer of Richmond Street, 
to Walter Aaron Saxel, son of Mrs. Aaron 
Saxel of Hamilton, Ohio. 

Clad for the store in her modish shirt 
waist and five-gored skirt, Ray read both 
announcements over her breakfast. 

It was a wet day, filled with the dripping 
sounds of water running off tin gutters 
into rain barrels and beating against 
windowpanes. A soaked November morn- 
ing, filled with the pulp of sodden leaves 
and blackening lawns. 

Tagenhorst, exhausted by a Monday 
which had swept her off her feet with 
the quick sequence of desirable events, 
was oversleeping. Spiciness of dead car- 
nations lay on the air. The young 
couple, on a six-day trip, with seventy- 
five dollars from Tagenhorst, were just 
about arriving at French Lick Springs. 

Curiously, sitting there at the break- 
fast table while rain tapped, sipping her 
coffee and gazing over the cup rim at 


the newspaper which bore the two tidings 
in such ironic propinquity, a smile also 
dragged itself along Ray’s dark red lips. 

Well, what was there to knock her 
skywise about that! She had known it 
all along. On the evening she had first 
met Walter, he had been on his way 
to this. It was as it should be. Now 
was the time to be grand about it all. It 
had happened. It would happen again. 
Worse things had been lived through. 

It was for the best, all her trumped- 
up evidence to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Intermarriages were a risk. 
Just as easy for a man to make up his 
mind to fall in love with the right girl 
as with the wrong. 

All for the best. Probably the best 
thing that could have happened. All for 
the best. Certainly for Walter’s best. 
But why — why always Walter? What 
about herself? 

Well, as good fish in the ocean as ever 
came out of it! Perhaps some day — but 
to get back to Walter. Best, no doubt, 
for him. There was about Walter the 
aura of a man who would some day be 
rich. There would be perfectly matched 
pearls in the creases of Corinne’s fair 
neck. There would be well-dressed chil- 
dren and a home in Avondale, or per- 
haps New York. The banking Fried- 
landers would establish him there. 

Solidly right; as it should be. Mad- 
ness of her even to have attempted to 
tinker at the gate of this mammoth 
tower of race. Fool! Just as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of it. Buckle 
down now to good old common sense. 
Life would go on. Rather! Today would 
be a crowded day at the store, owing to 
having missed yesterday while over in 
Covington getting Freda and Hugo mar- 
ried. Oh, there was plenty to do. Plenty 
to fill life. What is to be, will be. Pouf! 

And “pouf” it remained for a period 
long enough to sustain her over such 
subsequent excitements as a marriage in 
the house, and Marshall’s determination 
to transplant his mother’s interests, such 
as they were, to Youngstown. 

Life to be lived, and just as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of it. Bet- 
ter! Why make life more difficult than 
need be? Why break your heart because 
you had lost — had failed — oh, pouf! 

There was plenty to do. She volun- 
teered to give up her room to the young 
couple and move into the sewing room. 
Then, too, Heyman Heymann, hard- 
pressed, had taken it into his head to 
clear out the jets and passementeries to 
make room for a larger line of dress- 
making findings. That meant clearance 
sales and a general readjustment. 

Oh, there was plenty to do, to keep 
the mind occupied! But beneath the 
doings there persisted the lurking, hurt- 
ing hope — surely he would come. He 
must come. It was not possible that 
there remained not a word to be said 
between them. Just some decent obitu- 
ary over days that were gone; some 
decent good-bys to be said between them. 

He did not come. Perhaps it was for 
the best. That was doubtless how he 
was putting it to himself. A man would 
make it simple for himself that way! 
Of course he wouldn’t come. Of course 
he shouldn’t come. There was already 
something legalized about his allegiance 
to the plump girl on Richmond Street 
who would some day wear his pearls. 

Life wasn’t like that, in neat closed 
chapters. The thing to do, loose ends 
to the contrary notwithstanding, was to 
begin another chapter. Plenty to do. 
What was there to the whole business, 
after all, except living and loving and 
helping? If you couldn’t love again, 
ever, the next thing was to help. Help 
Freda. Help Tagenhorst. Yes, help 
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"BEAUTY LIKE THAT, AFTER YEARS 
OF THE TROPICAL SUN” 

"The second curtain ivas down before I found her , but sure 
enough , it uxts Martie. She's flown from Cairo to the Cape 
since then, and hunted on the veldt {you must have read about 
it). You ivoiddn't believe it, Phil . . . beauty like that, after 
years of the tropical sun ." — From the letters of an English 
traveler at home. 
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She rides to hounds; she flies her own plane; 
she golfs in the cold, raw wind ; she does all 
the things that are supposed to ruin femi- 
nine skins, and yet the Englishwoman is 
famed in two hemispheres for her glorious 
complexion. She hasn’t the time to spend 
hours at her dressing-table, either, and so to 
preserve her radiant beauty she has settled 
upon one simple, effective treatment. 

It consists of just three preparations: soap 
and cream and powder. To produce such 
results they are necessarily the finest obtain- 
able — Yardley’s English Lavender Soap, 
Yardley’s English Complexion Cream, Yard- 
ley’s English Lavender Face Powder. And 
lately, all three have been made available 
to American women. 

You will use the soap to begin the cleans- 
ing which English Complexion Cream will 
complete. The cream will dislodge all the 
imbedded dust and lift it gently to the sur- 
face. Then you will wipe away the accumu- 
lation with cotton moistened in Yardley’s 
Cleansing Lotion. Allow a second layer to 
remain on all night, to refresh the skin. In 
the morning, use English Complexion Cream 
as a powder foundation. Smooth on a liberal 
coat, and wipe away the unahsorbed surplus 
with water and an ordinary face cloth. Then 
apply Yardley’s English Lavender Face 
Powder to give your skin the final caressing 
touch of loveliness. Would you like a com- 
plimentary copy of our booklet, “Complex- 
ions with an English Accent”? 

Yardley & Co., Ltd., 33 Old Bond Street, 
London; 452 Fifth Avenue at Fortieth Street, 
New York City; also Toronto and Paris. 



BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H. R. H. 



THE PRINCE OF 
WALES 



Yardley* s English Complexion Cream, 
to cleanse , refresh and protect your 
skin. It is also used as a pouxler foun- 
dation, and can be washed aivay with 
water. In an exquisitely designed pot, 
$1.50. 



Yardley* s English Lavender Face Pow- 
der in four skilfully blended shades to 
accentuate the charm of your own 
coloring. The price is $1. 



Yardley* s English Lavender Soap for 
bath and complexion. Bland, cooling, 
cleansing, refreshing. Box of 3 cakes, 
$1, or 35c a cake. Guest size, 20c a 
cake. Bath size , 50c a cake. 
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—Smart women consider the informal charm of Yardley *s 
English Lavender f “ the lovable fragrance ,'* in perfect 
taste for all occasions. $15 to $ 1 in various-sized bottles. 
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Automatic Heat 

• . . with 
an EXTRA ROOM 


T HERE is an extra room in your home 
waiting for you to use. Your base- 
ment can become a livable room — 
suitable for a playroom, den, workshop, 
gymnasium or any other use. 

There is no soot, no dirt, no fuel storage, 
no ash removal, no noise. Ideal Gas 
Boilers burn noiselessly, cleanly and 
efficiently. And they automatically keep 
your home at just the temperature de- 
sired without any attention from season’s 
beginning to season's end. 

IDEAL 


GAS BOILERS 



Mail the coupon below for a free folder that 
will tell you all about Ideal Gas house heating. 


GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 

A MER I CAN R ADIATOR , C OMPANY 

Division of 

American Rapjator & S tandard Sanitary Corpora tion 

40 West 40th St., New York 


Name 

Address 

City State. 
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Marshall. Help in that absurd struggle 
of the people to whom things blessedly 
mattered . . . 

It was strange that Kurt, who neither 
knew nor suspected anything of all this, 
should call for her that evening at clos- 
ing. And it was stranger still that, as 
he walked home with her through the 
rain-washed air and along the drying 
sidewalks, she should find herself again 
telling him, gently, and in all the merci- 
ful words she could muster, that her 
decision not to marry him was final. 

The trip to New York buying dress- 
making findings, on the strength of Hey- 
mann’s determination to attempt a last 
resort, brought about the renewal of the 
old offer from the Greene Street firm of 
Longmans-Black, Ribbons, Veilings, Lin- 
ings and Dressmaking Findings. 

“Ever think about that offer we made 
you three years ago, Miss Schmidt? Still 
holds good.” 

The salary, especially considering the 
more complicated living procedure the 
move to New York would immediately 
entail, was none too interesting. Fifteen 
dollars a week in Cincinnati, even with 
the weekly stipend of eight which she 
was now paying Tagenhorst, was one 
matter. Twenty-five dollars a week in 
New York, another. Nevertheless, even 
while she contemplated nothing so dras- 
tic as moving to a city which baffled 
and even terrified, reiteration of the offer 
gave her a gratifying sense of security 
in the face of the unmistakable condi- 
tions in her late father’s business. 

Heyman Heymann, in spite of this 
outward gesture of trying to resuscitate 
the neglected department of dressmaking 
findings, was contemplating, Ray had 
good reason to know, the dissolution of 
the old firm into the name and prestige 
of one of the largest concerns of the 
kind in the Middle West, the Acme 
Dress Findings Company of St. Louis. 

Should materialization of this incipient 
plan take place, what then? Would 
Acme take her over? Not likely, because 
with an old conservative firm like Acme, 
women employees were an innovation yet 
to be made. 

The house on Baymiller was being 
“swapped” for a two-family house in 
Youngstown, one-half of which hereto- 
fore had been occupied by Marshall and 
his wife. 

Plans for dissolution all about, just as 
with every ounce of resolution at her 
command, Ray was struggling to fit into 
a world which no longer interested her. 

Where was her old vitality for the 
small fry of activities? Where the 
eagerness with which she met the issues 
of business, the next new form of enter- 
tainment; the vivacity that had always 
been hers to expend upon the delights 
of modish regalia? Where were those old 
days, old only in the sense that they lay 
moldering in her memory, now that her 
vitality for them had dimmed? 

It was difficult to drag the lids awake 
upon the new regime of a life devital- 
ized of practically every former desire. 
It penetrated, this vast inertia, to such 
literal appetites as desire for food. It 
was mysterious, the manner in which the 
flavor had been whisked out of a life 
that she had accepted unquestioningly. 

Oh, it was right that Walter did not 
come. Right and loyal and part of the 
solidity that to her was always to seem 
fearful and wonderful in its immensity. 
The solidity which had practically des- 
troyed her, and yet was something to 
admire. Oh, it was right that Walter did 
not come. In fact, after the first few 
weeks, it seemed to Ray that to en- 
counter him would be more than she 
could bear. 


The trip to New York, which had con- 
sumed only eight days, made the time 
which had elapsed since the morning 
she had read the news in the Enquirer 
seem somehow longer than it actually 
was. That, and the cataclysmic changes 
in the household, brought about by 
Freda’s precipitate marriage, had packed 
a brief period with a dazzling allotment 
of events that seemed to throw sense of 
time out of plumb. 

The young couple had returned from 
French Lick Springs, and were installed 
in what had been Ray’s bedroom. There 
had been a fierce joy in decking out that 
room for the return of the bridal pair. 

It was extraordinary, the quality of 
submission Hugo had brought to his 
marriage. Once the words of sacrament 
were spoken, there had descended upon 
him the demeanor of bridegroom trium- 
phant. The flaxen Freda returned from 
her brief honeymoon the lovely, surren- 
dering bride of an absurdly pretentious 
husband. 

Herman Hanck had resisted at first, 
coming out with a statement to a re- 
porter that he washed his hands of his 
nephew’s elopement; but after overtures 
from the young couple, there had come 
along a wedding check for five hundred 
dollars, and a supper at the house on 
Burnet Avenue from which Freda and 
Tagenhorst had returned in a delirium 
of enthusiasm for the elderly brewer. 

Now, however, was not the time to 
press matters. Herman Hanck was a 
conservative, if ever there was one, but 
he had plans. 

He as much as told his nephew after 
pinching Freda’s cheek, that whether 
or not he decided to bring them into his 
home depended on certain developments. 
That, of course, was his way of refusing 
to make matters too easy for the young- 
sters. Obviously, the clever strategy was 
for Hugo to keep his position, while 
Tagenhorst acted as hostess to the young 
couple. Hugo knew the wisdom of biding 
his time with his uncle. 

It was vicariously reassuring, somehow, 
to be around the enormous complacency 
of the mother-hen, Tagenhorst, and also 
to behold the phenomenon of Hugo, 
doltish fellow, seeming to fall in love 
with his wife. Freda’s whiteness made 
her seem flesh of the pearl, and the way 
in which she wrapped her head in flaxen 
braids kept her childish-looking in a 
manner that seemed just to have 
dawned, in delight, upon Hugo. 

And how she fitted into marriage! 
As if it were an old dressing sack which 
she donned comfortably. Scarcely two 
weeks after the return from the honey- 
moon, she began to appear at the break- 
fast table in a dressing sack, her feet 
sloughing about in slippers she would 
have scorned as a girl. A newly eco- 
nomical, purring Freda, who followed 
her husband mornings to the porch, 
waving him good-by as he swung aboard 
a car, and then sloughing back into the 
house on the shoes that shuffled, and 
likely as not, spending her morning at 
making their bed and sewing buttons on 
Hugo’s cheaply flashy shirts. 

To think that Freda was going to have 
a baby! Sometimes it seemed to Ray 
nothing short of incredible. 

It was fine to plan for the baby. Lying 
wakeful night after night, when misery 
threatened to come down like scythes 
slashing through and through her, it 
helped to concentrate on that baby. How 
Tagenhorst would begin to crochet and 
knit, when she knew. 

When she knew! Freda would not 
hear to that, yet. Meanwhile, it was 
lovely to have for a little while longer 
the secret of that life in the making. 

How lucky, after all, was Freda! Life 
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COLBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
“ I have six Coronas,” he reports. 
“I have never owned any other 
kind, except one which I used for 
a day, and then discarded.” 


Corona 


as 7 out of IO successful 
writers do . . . 


'Damon RUNYON, who, in his 
own words, was “the first sporting 
writer to carry a Corona portable 
typewriter into a big league press 
stand.” He adds, “In a few months 
they all had them, and you rarely 
see a sports writer without his 
faithful Corona.” 


D'UIS JOSEPH VANCE, 
author of “The Trem- 
bling Flame,” “Speak- 
ing of Women,” and 
many other novels, 
considers the Corona 
“an indispensable part 
of my equipment.” 


Most of the famous writers 
I know prepare their MSS. on a 
Corona portable typewriter.” 

This statement was recently made by 
the editor-in-chief of one of America’s 
greatest magazines. 

Thousands of typewritten stories and 
articles cross his desk every year. The 
most successful authors and journalists 
are among his contributors. And his ac- 
quaintance extends to almost the entire 
literary world of America. 

And yet he is unable to name many 
writers of note who do not use a Corona! 

Endures hard use 

Why? Simply because the Corona stands 
up (on its own four feet, too — not on the 


everyone has writing of some kind to do. Here’s 
Alice Lockwood Andrews, teacher in the Benjamin 
School for Girls. She says, “Nine years ago, I started to 
use a Corona, and it has been on the job ever since.” 


things a big typewriter can’t — such as 
harmonize with the furnishings of a room, 
occupy a small space, fit into a case and 
be carried about. Many attractive colors. 


Small down payment 


bottom of its case) to the hard use that 
professional writers give it. 

Anyone can operate a Corona, and 
there is no need for anyone to know how 
to mend it, because it never gets out of 
order. Its construction is simpler than 
that of any other portable typewriter, 
and yet, without being a miniature edi- 
tion of a big typewriter, it can do every- 
thing a big typewriter can do. And some 


Try a Corona for a week, free of charge. 
Your dealer will gladly lend you one. 
Ask him about the easy payment plan. 
Corona is now supplied in three models: 

CORONA SPECIAL, 339.50 
(the compact folding typewriter) 

CORONA STANDARD, £60.00 
(with four-row, single-shift keyboard) 

CORONA PROFESSIONAL, £65.00 
(with tabulating key) 

L C Smith & Corona Typewriters 
Inc 1821 New York Life Building, 51 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


MS 



"If I Only Knew! 
If I Only Knew!” 

So many people thus hesitate 
— in doubt about which tooth 
paste really will help. Our an- 
swer is, "If only you’ll try 
PEBECO— thenyoxi will know.” 
For Pebeco’s ability to do 
more than simply wash your 
teeth is foretold by its very 
taste. This distinctive tang says 
Pebeco is working, is clean- 
ing, whitening and helping 
Nature check decay by in- 
creasing the flow of saliva. 
And also, it gives the most 
refreshed feeling your mouth 
ever had. But you’ll never 
know until you try it. Why 
not today? 
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was going to be bright and normal for 
her after its terrifying beginning, based 
on a silly mistake. Prom now on, par- 
ticularly after Hanck took them into 
the fold of his wealth, it would be safe. 
Secure. She would have more babies. 
Hugo would mature and fill out and be- 
come less the silly. 

Corinne would have babies, too. His. 
Well, she was not the only girl in the 
history of the world to have a baby by 
a man loved by some other woman. The 
kibosh on such thoughts! But what if 
you could not help thinking them? What 
if they kept the night a feverish hor- 
ror? 

A few blocks away, asleep, no doubt, 
careless of her blessedness, lay the girl 
who would be wife to him, and mother to 
his children, recipient of his caresses and 
the security of his home. That was as it 
should be. It would be a firm, tight, pro- 
tected home, where Walter would prosper 
and his children would be born and 
thrive and study and learn music and 
science and the arts and become accom- 
plished after the fashion of Jewish chil- 
dren. 

Walter’s children — it was as it should 
be. Like to like. Walter to his kind. 
Ray to hers. What was her kind? The 
married drummers? Kurt? Ah, why 
not Kurt? 

The thought rolled over Ray, troubled 
night after troubled night, that if only 
she had never clapped eyes on Walter 
Saxel, life would still be something to be 
lived up to its hilt, instead of something 
to lie broken and huddled over in bed, 
whole nights through. 

I’ve had a crash. I must get over it. 
Thousands of girls do. But I won’t ever. 
Because I can’t. I am like that. 

One snow-decked day, about two weeks 
before Christmas, this happened: There 
walked into Schmidt’s Corinne Trauer 
and her mother. 

There she was, the fair, plump Cor- 
inne, in a short sealskin jacket, its pep- 
lum spreading from her slim waist as 
it tilted off her bustle, hat that rose with 
that same gesture of a boost from the 
rear and hands thrust into a round seal- 
skin ball of a muff upon which were 
pinned fresh violets. A fashionable little 
person; lovely smell of cold violets all 
about her. 

Mrs. Trauer, in a sealskin cape with 
fitted shoulders, and a bonnet with 
sprays of swinging jet, looking animated 
and well fed. Their good mornings were 
polite, toneless. Vaguely, to their shop- 
ping memories, Ray was that stylish- 
looking girl who had been for years 
at Schmidt’s. One went so seldom to 
Schmidt’s these days — but their veilings 
were still the best in town. 

“White net, please. Finest mesh.” And 
then with the air of, “Oh, if you must 
know” — “Wedding veiling.” 

Here it came, crash at her. Wedding 
veiling. And there she was, tilting the 
bolts of net off the shelves and balloon- 
ing before them the tulles that rose in 
souffles. 

What a canny pair they were, these 
Trauers, rubbing the sheerness of bridal 
veiling between fingers, holding it against 
a sample of ivory-colored satin, ordering 
Ray again and again to experiment with 
draping Corinne in different varieties of 
the raiments of the bride. 

“You see, miss, her dress is to be out 
of my own wedding gown. A little more 
ivory in the veiling — oh. daughter, stop 
fidgeting. How can the young lady 
manage?” 

“Oh, Mama, wouldn’t it be heavenly if 
I could have orange blossoms on the 
hem? . . . Walter says he’s sure to trip 
over it, hurrying.” 


Underneath Ray’s shoulders, another 
and hidden pair kept shaking and shak- 
ing with submerged, silent laughter. 

“Four yards. Let veil cover face just 
enough to make it a simple matter to lift 
it after the ceremony.” 

Walter would lift the veil after the 
ceremony to kiss those pale roses of lips. 
Those lips were there now, close enough 
for her to touch. To twist! 

“Don’t you think some of that pretty 
Valenciennes edging will be nice for cor- 
set covers and dressing sacks, daughter, 
to wear around the house?” 

“But Walter’s mother is crocheting so 
much lace for me!” 

“So she is! Then come, daughter, 
we’ll be late at Madame Simonson’s for 
your fitting. You’ll send the things 
promptly, won’t you, miss? You see, 
they’re for a wedding.” 

“Indeed I will. Oh, Miss Trauer, you 
are forgetting your muff! The pretty 
violets ! ” 

The pretty violets-the-pretty-violets- 
the-pretty- violets! His to her. The 
pretty violets that were on the grave of 
the day. 

What happened subsequently, after the 
two had passed out into a world lighted 
with swirling snowflakes, was what kept 
her stiffly on her feet instead of permit- 
ting her to obey an impulse to huddle 
down behind a counter and just crouch 
there until somehow this day wore on. 
Heyman Heymann, as if he had only been 
waiting for the lull between customers, 
was at her side, cracking his knuckles 
and trying to be kind. 

Schmidt’s was sold. Even the name 
was to be absorbed into that of the St. 
Louis firm. Day of little business was 
gone. Fortunate to break even. Of 
course, had already put in an excellent 
word for Ray, but ways of big business 
stereotyped. General reorganization. No 
women had ever been employed by the 
St. Louis firm. 

“Y’know! Conservative town. Of 
course, always glad to put in good word 
for you. Might-y glad. But ways of big 
business stereotyped. Never tell how the 
big fellows might jump.” 

In this instance Ray could. 

She knew that her days at Schmidt’s, 
where she had spent so many years of 
her life, beginning January first when 
the new firm took over the old, were over. 
So much was over! 

On Baymiller Street, the Tagenhorsts 
and Hugo were already at table that 
night when she arrived. There was a 
small blue print spread beside Hugo’s 
plate which he perused through near- 
sighted eyes as he bolted his food. 

“Marshall has swapped this house for 
what looks to me like a pair of twin 
packing cases in Youngstown,” he said, 
and shoved the blue print toward her. 

She had been prepared for this. The 
negotiation was one of long duration and 
endless discussion, and now here it was, 
and suddenly this house on Baymiller 
became unbearably precious. 

This square frame house was crammed 
with the memories of her lifetime. She 
had lain in her cradle here, toddled 
through its halls, felt the first pangs 
and joys of adolescence moving up 
against her body like grass tips against 
spring soil. And now, suddenly, the last 
vestiges of those days were to end. 

Tagenhorst, smitten evidently with 
that same sense of eruption, snatched at 
the blue print. “Nothing is settled yet.” 

“Good as.” 

“Nothing is signed yet.” 

“But you’ve got to sign, Mama,” piped 
Freda. “Marshall put the cross right 
there, where you must write your name 
on the dotted line.” 

“It’s hard to know what to do in this 
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N OW . . . the close-up! Eager 
eyes admiring . . . pulses quick- 
ening . . . hearts irresistibly won . . . 
The acid test of beauty, 45 Holly- 
wood directors declare, is the close- 
up— taken under a cruel, revealing 
blaze of light. A test, they have 
found, which only the girl with 
flawless skin can pass! 

That is why complexion beauty is 
all-important to the stars whose 


beauty thrills thousands . . and to you. 

For you, too, have a close-up test 
to pass! Admiring eyes close to you 
must find your skin radiantly, softly 
smooth. You will want to guard 
skin beauty just as the lovely stars do! 

In Hollywood, of the 521 im- 
portant actresses, 511 use Lux Toilet 
Soap! On Broadway, too, and even 
in Europe the stars are devoted to 
this fragrant white soap. 


YOU must face eager eyes close to 
your skin. This is YOUR close-up test. 

Above: 1. Dorothy Mackaill 2. Mary 
Brian, Para. 3. Evelyn Brent, Col. 4. Olive 
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Daniels, RKO. 9. Marion Davies, MGM. 
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tormenting world,” said Tagenhorst, de- 
fensive, nervous. 

“It’s all right with me,” said Ray, and 
drank her coifee in quick nervous gulps. 

“Where will you go, Ray?” queried 
Freda. 

“I’ll board.” 

“We will, too — won’t we, Hugo, un- 
til ?” 

“I’ll go right on to Youngstown,” con- 
tributed Tagenhorst, “and help Marshall 
rent the other half of the house. No 
use my hanging around Cincinnati, now 
that the children will be going to live at 
the Hanck house.” 

“Down went McGinty to the bottom of 
the sea,” was Hugo’s retort to that. 

“Why, Hugo, we will be at Uncle 
Hanck’s soon. Mama’s right.” 

“Down went McGinty to the bottom of 
the sea. We will, but why not now? 
What’s he waiting for?” 

“I wish I knew,” sighed Freda. “It’s 
hard, living from day to day on hopes.” 

Whenever she discussed life in the 
big brick house on Burnet Avenue, and 
the brick stable with its carriages, her 
eyes began to burn as if someone had 
set a match to two laid grates. How they 
leaped with the flames of desire! 

Well, it was right to desire. It was 
necessary to desire. Tagenhorst, popping 
forkfuls of food into her mouth, was 
desiring. She desired profit. She de- 
sired well-being and improvement for 
her children. She desired much for her- 
self. It was not inconceivable that she 
would marry again. 

Only Ray lacked desire. It was borne 
in upon her, crumbling her bread into 
pellets, that among those sitting there, 
filled with intent and purpose over the 
pattern of their lives, only she found 
herself in the predicament of not even 
desiring to desire. 

Let the eruption that was about to 
happen all around her take place. Why 
feel so seriously about anything? Life 
would flow on. Freda would have her 
baby . . . 

There was a present for baby that 
moment in her muff out on the hatrack. 
A tiny knitted jacket and cap with a 
pair of pink bootees to match. She had 
purchased it that morning, and there it 
reposed, waiting to be given, in secret, to 
the flaccid mother-to-be. 

Almost immediately after the meal was 
cleared, Ray snatched Freda into her 
bedroom, closing the door, locking it and 
springing the knitted set full upon her 
by spreading it across the bed. 

“If it’s a girl, Freda, you can exchange 
it for blue!” 

“If what’s a girl?’ cried Freda, and 
then stood with her telltale eyes 
stretched in realization of her blunder. 

Strange, but in that instant each knew 
her separate truth. Ray, with a sense 
of being taken in and a sense of sicken- 
ing impotency, the like of which she had 
never known before; Freda, with the 
realization that it was futile to try to 
postpone any longer the hour of her in- 
evitable reckoning with Ray. 

“I thought I was going to have a kid 
at first, Ray. Honestly I did.” 

“You lied from the first.” 

“I didn’t. I thought ” 

“You lied from the first!” 

“I didn’t.” 

“If you say that again I — I’ll hurt 
you!” cried Ray and caught and shook 
Freda until her teeth chattered. 

Freda began to whimper. “You won’t 
tell Hugo, Ray?” 

“I won’t tell him anything,” said Ray 
in the lusterless monotone of a voice 
too tired for inflection. “I won’t tell 


anything to anybody — ever — because I 
don’t ever want to see anybody again; 
least of all, you!” 

“Ray, it was this way ” 

“Leave me alone. I want terribly to be 
— left alone. I promise anything — but if 

you don’t go, Freda, there’s no telling 

I feel so kind of desperate. If you don’t 
get out of my sight, I — I might even 
hurt you. Go!” 

Left alone, Ray began to laugh and 
sob at the first of a series of pictures 
that were to stalk through her mind that 
night: Eleven o’clock of a chiming Sun- 
day morning. Walter and his mother 
dallying before the lion-cub cage at Zoo 
Eden Park. Herself and Hugo Hanck 
standing face to face in front of a vacant 
lot on Burnet Avenue . . . 


By the time the Christ- 
mas wreaths in the windows had begun 
to accumulate the dust of the last days 
of the year, Ray had received her noti- 
fication that the absorption of Schmidt’s 
into Acme Findings Company, of St. 
Louis, did not include her. 

Freda, by the simple device of remain- 
ing in bed for a day, looking waxen and 
flaxen, had succeeded in conveying to 
Hugo whatever it was necessary to con- 
vey, because now, beatitude unpunctured, 
his husbandlike concern seemed switched 
to his wife’s return to health. 

Christmas in the house on Baymiller 
Street had been spent among packing 
cases, trunks and dismantled rooms. The 
Youngstown deal had gone through, and 
Tagenhorst was about to embark to 
Youngstown for a visit pending certain 
decisions of Freda’s and Hugo’s, which 
of course had to do with Herman Hanck. 

Freda and Hugo had rented a fur- 
nished room over a grocery store. The 
hoped-for invitation to share the red- 
brick house had not yet come from 
Herman Hanck, but he had eaten his 
Christmas dinner in the house on Bay- 
miller Street, was apparently enormously 
taken of the Madchen Freda, and had 
sent around, on the eve of Christmas, 
by carriage and two, a bushel of walnuts 
and forty-eight bottles of beer. 

This had thrown Tagenhorst and the 
young people into a state of excitement, 
because at first disappointment had been 
keen that the invitation for Christmas 
dinner had not come from Hanck. In 
fact, the laboriously composed note from 
Freda and Hugo, asking him to holiday 
meal, had only been sent as a reminder 
where lay his duty. 

But the old man had accepted with 
alacrity. For three days, in the midst 
of a move that was as difficult as it 
was complicated, Tagenhorst had been 
obliged to lay aside everything and con- 
centrate on this feast. And feast it was! 
For four hours and a half, on Christ- 
mas day, the groaning board of Tagen- 
horst offered up its viands: its noodle 
soup, its roast pig, its boiled-beef-in- 
kraut, its drop dumplings, its hot biscuit, 
its seasoned gravies, its suet pudding, 
lemon pie, Edam cheese, its nuts and 
raisins, popcorn, sweets, and fruits to 
Hanck, who partook with a sustained 
vigor worthy of his great girth. 

It was after the dinner, warmed, it 
is true, with Rhine wine, that Hanck, 
apprehending Ray alone in the hall un- 
der the stairs, grasped her with both his 
pudgy arms about the waist. 

“You’re a fine girl,” he whispered. 
“Would you like to have a good time 
some night at my house? Say quick!” 

Here it was again. Damnably. Mys- 
teriously. Sickeningly. This piece of old 


rubber ballooning daring such a proce- 
dure, and in her own home! 

That he should have dared* made 
Ray’s lips tighten for days. 

If Tagenhorst noticed, she was non- 
committal. 

“I cannot make up my mind if what I 
am doing is for the best,” she kept say- 
ing. “For a penny I’d back out. I half 
wish Marshall had kept out of my affairs, 
the way he did before I had any to at- 
tract him. Then those children boarding 
out thataway! I only hope what I am 
doing is for the best.” 

For Ray it was, of that much she felt 
sure. Her heart might twist and hurt 
at what was about to befall her, as she 
lived in the center of the disintegra- 
tion of the house in which she had been 
born, but somehow, with consistency, the 
hand of change was upon her. 

She had taken a room at the Ober- 
dayers’, a house two blocks away, on 
Baymiller. The Oberdayers were an 
elderly pair who had four daughters, all 
married and out of the nest. 

The Oberdayer girls, rigidly reared, had 
played through the years of childhood in 
the Schmidt back yard, but as they grew 
into maturity had not been allowed to 
“go” with the fly Schmidt girl. 

It was easy for Bertha Oberdayer, 
however, who found her third floor diffi- 
cult to heat and therefore difficult to 
rent, to forget. It was easier for Ray. 

What did it all matter? Perhaps 
Bertha had been right about her daugh- 
ters. At least they were all married. By 
now practically every girl with whom 
Ray had grown up was married. 

What future was there in clerking at 
Pogue’s and rooming at the Oberdayers’? 
Idiot. Idiot. Idiot. The way to security 
lay in Kurt. He would go far and in a 
line of business that had to do with 
transportation, and that meant his in- 
terests would be close to the sporting 
world. That meant much to Ray. 

Well, what of it? No harm in loving 
the excitement of the races and baseball, 
or the thrill of playing hazard. Kurt 
could be trained to do the gay thing. 

Some day, with Kurt, she might even 
be driving around town in her own 
tandem! Idiot. Idiot. A Jewish boy 
with gray eyes and black lashes and a 
black mustache over square white teeth 
and a gentleness of manner and an easy 
spending way, and an inherent regard 
for the things that make for respect- 
ability and stability, had taken the heart 
out of every other desire. 


Ihe position at Pogue’s 
did not come off. After the first douse, 
it struck her that this was neither so 
important nor so significant as it had 
seemed at initial shock. With nine hun- 
dred dollars in the bank, and the knowl- 
edge that there were several good con- 
tacts still in the offing, she could afford 
to take her time. As a matter of fact, 
Alms and Doepke had made an advance 
to her during the period she had con- 
sidered her negotiation with Pogue’s 
practically closed. 

She never entered into the matter of 
employment, however, with them or with 
any other Cincinnati firm, because one 
morning, sitting at breakfast and read- 
ing the announcement of the wedding 
date of Corinne Trauer and Walter Saxel, 
the thought flowed over her calmly: 
Why should I stay around here? I think 
I’ll wire Eddie Longmans and ask him 
if the job he offered me in New York 
is still open. Funny I never thought of 
that before. Why should I stay here? 


Next Month Fannie Hurst tells what befalls Ray Schmidt, of Bay- 
miller Street, Cincinnati — a woman alone in New York in the ’90’s 7 
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First time up in a plane ... an entirely new experience. 
But up you go! And soon the preliminary tingle of 
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refreshing sensation. It is as if you had become some- 
how a superior being, leaving far behind you the swift- 
est vehicles on earth. 

Be prepared for the same kind of exhilarating experi- 
ence when you take your first ride in an Oakland Eight. 
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The Gratitude of M. de Coulevain ( Continued from page 78) 


condition, interrupted his lament to 
recall him to the demands of common 
courtesy. “You have not yet thanked this 
gentleman for the heroic service he has 
rendered us.” 

Blood caught the sneer and perceived 
its double edge. At last he found it in 
his heart to pity her. 

Belatedly and clumsily, Monsieur de 
Coulevain expressed his thanks, and then 
Madame took her leave of them. She 
confessed herself exhausted. 

Coulevain, heavy-eyed, watched her 
depart, and remained staring until Cap- 
tain Blood’s brisk voice aroused him. 

“If you were to offer me some break- 
fast, sir, that would be a practical meas- 
ure of repayment.” 

Coulevain swore. “Death of my life! 
How negligent I am! These troubles, 
sir. You’ll understand. You forgive me, 
Monsieur — I have not the honor to know 
your name.” 

“Vandermeer. Peter Vandermeer, at 
your service.” 

And then another voice cut in, a voice 
that spoke French with a rasping English 
accent. “Are you quite sure that that 
is your name?” 

Blood span round. On the threshold 
of the adjacent room from which Colonel 
de Coulevain had earlier issued stood 
now the stocky figure of a youngish man 
in a red coat that was laced with silver. 
In the plump florid countenance Captain 
Blood recognized at a glance his old ac- 
quaintance, Captain Macartney, who had 
been second in command at Antigua 
when some months before Captain Blood 
had slipped through the fingers of the 
British there. His momentary surprise 
was dispelled by remembrance of the 
English frigate which had passed him as 
they were approaching Basseterre. 

The gentleman was smiling hatefully. 
“Good morning, Captain Blood. This 
time you have no buccaneers at your 
heels, no ships, no demicannons with 
which to intimidate us.” 

So ominous was the speaker’s tone that 
Blood’s hand flew instinctively to his left 
side. The Englishman’s smile became a 
laugh. 

“Not even a sword. Captain Blood.” 

“Its absence will no doubt encourage 
your impertinences.” 

But now the colonel was intervening. 
“Captain Blood, did you say? Captain 
Blood? Not the filibuster? Not ” 

“The filibuster indeed, the buccaneer, 
the escaped convict on whose head the 
British Government has placed the price 
of a thousand pounds.” 

“A thousand pounds!” Coulevain ’s 
dark, blood-injected eyes returned to the 
contemplation of his wife’s preserver. 
“Sir, sir! Is this true, sir?” 

“Bah!” Blood shrugged. "Of course 
it’s true. Who else do you suppose could 
have done what I have told you that I 
did last night?” 

Coulevain continued to 
stare at him with increasing wonder. 
“And you contrived to pass yourself off 
as a Dutchman on a Spanish ship?” 

“Who else but Captain Blood could 
have done that? I hope, none the less, 
you’ll give me breakfast, my colonel.” 

“Aboard the Royal Duchess,” said 
Macartney, evilly facetious, “you shall 
have all the breakfast you require.” 

“Much obliged. But I have a prior 
claim on the hospitality of Colonel de 
Coulevain, for services rendered to his 
wife.” 

Major Macartney — he had been pro- 
moted since Blood’s last meeting with 


him — smiled. “My claim can wait, then, 
until your fast is broken.” 

“What claim is that?” quoth Coule- 
vain. 

“To do my duty by arresting this 
cursed pirate and delivering him to the 
hangman.” 

Monsieur de Coulevain seemed shocked. 
“Arrest him? You want to laugh, I 
think. This, sir, is France. Your war- 
rant does not run on French soil.” 

“Perhaps not. But there is an agree- 
ment between France and England for 
the prompt exchange of any prisoners 
who may have escaped from a penal 
settlement. Under that agreement, sir, 
you dare not refuse to surrender Captain 
Blood to me.” 

"Surrender him to you? My guest? 
The man who has served me so nobly? 
Sir, it — it is unthinkable.” 

Macartney was gravely calm. “I per- 
ceive your scruples. I respect them. . But 
duty is duty.” 

“I care nothing for your duty, sir.” 

The major’s manner became more 
stern. “Colonel de Coulevain, I have the 
means at hand to enforce my demand, 
and my duty will compel me to employ it.” 

“What! You would land your men 
under arms on French soil?” 

“If you are obstinate in your mis- 
placed chivalry you will leave me no 
choice.” 

“But — Lord of my life! That would 
be an act of war. War between the na- 
tions would be the probable result.” 

Macartney shook his round head. 
“The certain result would be the cashier- 
ing of Colonel de Coulevain for having 
made the act necessary in defiance of 
the existing agreement.” He smiled 
maliciously. “I think you will be suf- 
ficiently under a cloud already, my colo- 
nel, for yesterday’s events here.” 

Coulevain sat down heavily. He ap- 
pealed in his distress to Captain Blood. 
“Death of my life! What am I to do?” 

“I am afraid,” said Captain Blood, 
“that his reasoning is faultless.” He 
stifled a yawn. “You’ll forgive me. I 
was out in the open all night.” And he, 
too, sat down. “Do not permit yourself 
to be distressed, my colonel. This busi- 
ness of playing Providence is seldom 
properly requited by Fortune.” 

“But what am I to do, sir?” 

Under his sleepy exterior, Captain 
Blood’s wits were wide-awake and busy. 
It was within his experience of these 
officers sent overseas that they belonged 
almost without exception to one of two 
classes: they were either men who, like 
Coulevain, had dissipated their fortunes, 
or else younger sons with no fortunes to 
dissipate. Now, as he afterwards ex- 
pressed it. he heaved the lead so as to 
sound the depth of Macartney’s disin- 
terestedness and honesty of purpose. 

“You will give me up, of course, my 
colonel. And the British Government 
will pay you the reward of a thousand 
pounds — five thousand pieces of eight.” 

Each officer made a sharp movement 
at that, and from each came an almost 
inarticulate ejaculation of inquiry. Cap- 
tain Blood explained himself. 

“It is so provided by the agreement 
under which Major Macartney claims my 
surrender. Any reward for the appre- 
hension of an escaped prisoner is payable 
to the person surrendering him to the 
authorities. Here on French soil it will 
be you, my colonel, who will surrender 
me. Major Macartney is merely the rep- 
resentative of the authorities, the British 
Government, to whom I am surrendered.” 

The Englishman’s face lost some of 
its high color; his breathing quickened. 


Blood had heaved the lead to some pur- 
pose. It had given him the exact depth 
of Macartney, who stood now tongue- 
tied and crestfallen, forbidden by decency 
from making the least protest against 
the suddenly vanished prospect of a 
thousand pounds. 

But this was not the only phenomenon 
induced by Blood's disclosure of the exact 
situation. Colonel de Coulevain, too, was 
oddly stricken. The sudden prospect of 
easily acquiring this magnificent sum 
seemed to have affected him as oddly as 
the contrary had affected Macartney. 

This was an unexpected complication 
to the observant Captain Blood. But it 
led him at once to remember that 
Madame de Coulevain had described her 
husband as a broken gamester harassed 
by creditors. He wondered what would 
be the ultimate clash of the evil forces 
he was releasing. 

“There is no more to be said, my colo- 
nel,” he drawled. “Circumstances have 
been too much for me. I know when I’ve 
lost, and I must pay.” He yawned again. 
“Meanwhile, if I might have a little food 
and rest, I should be grateful. Perhaps 
Major Macartney will give me leave until 
this evening, when he can come to fetch 
me with an escort.” 


IVIacahtney’s elation 
had completely left him. His shoulders 
drooped. “Very well,” he said sourly, and 
turned towards the door. “I’ll return 
for you at six o'clock.” But on the 
threshold he paused. “You’ll play me 
no tricks. Captain Blood?” 

“Tricks? What tricks can I play?" 
The captain smiled wistfully. “I have' no 
buccaneers, no ship, no demicannons. 
Not even a sword, as ye remarked, major. 
For the only trick I might yet play 

you ” He broke off, and changed his 

tone to add: “Major Macartney, since 
there’s no thousand pounds to be earned 
by taking me, should you not be a fool to 
refuse a thousand pounds for leaving 
me? For forgetting that ye’ve seen me?" 

Macartney flushed. “What the devil 
do you mean?” 

“Now don’t be getting hot, major. 
Think it over until this evening. A thou- 
sand pounds is a deal of money.” 

Macartney bit his lip, looking search- 
ingly meanwhile at the colonel. “It — it’s 
unthinkable!” he exploded. “I am not 
to be bribed. Unthinkable! If it were 
known ” 

Blood chuckled. “Is that what’s trou- 
bling you? But who’s to tell? Colonel 
de Coulevain owes me silence at least.” 

The brooding colonel roused himself. 
“Oh, at least, at least! Have no doubt 
of that, sir.” 

Macartney looked from one to the 
other of them, a man plainly in the grip 
of temptation. He swore in his throat. 
“I’ll return at six,” he announced shortly. 

“With an escort, major, or alone?” was 
Blood’s sly question. 

“That’s — that’s as may be.” He strode 
out, and they heard his angrily planted 
feet go clattering across the hall. 

Captain Blood winked at the colonel, 
and rose. “I’ll wager you a thousand 
pounds that there will be no escort.” 

“I cannot take the wager since I am 
of the same opinion.” 

“Now that’s a pity, for I shall require 
the money, and I don’t know how else 
to obtain it. It is possible he may con- 
sent to accept my note of hand. ’ 

“No need to distress yourself on that 
score.” 

Captain Blood searched the colonel’s 
heavy countenance. It wore a smile; a 
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smile intended to be friendly. But some- 
how Captain Blood did not like the face 
any better on that account. 

"You may break your fast and take 
your rest with an easy mind, sir. I will 
deal with Major Macartney when he 
returns.” 

"You will deal with him? Do you 
mean that you will advance the money?” 

“I owe you no less, my dear captain." 

Again Captain Blood gave him a long 
searching stare before he bowed and 
spoke his eloquent thanks. The proposal 
was amazing. So amazing, coming from 
a broken gamester harassed by creditors, 
that it was not to be believed. 

When, having broken his fast. Captain 
Blood repaired to the bed which Abra- 
ham had prepared for him in a room 
abovestairs, despite his weariness he lay 
for some time considering it all. He 
recalled the change in Coulevain’s man- 
ner when it was disclosed that the re- 
ward would go to him: he saw again the 
oily smile on the colonel's face. If he 
knew men at all, Coulevain was the last 
whom he would trust. 

Or himself he was 
aware that he was an extremely nego- 
tiable security. The British Government 
had set a definite price upon his head. 
But it was widely known that the Span- 
iards whom he had harassed and pillaged 
without mercy would pay three or four 
times that price for him alive, so that 
they might have the pleasure of roast- 
ing him. 

Had this scoundrel Coulevain suddenly 
perceived that the advent in Marie- 
Galante of this savior of his wife’s honor 
was a windfall with which to repair his 
battered fortunes? If the half of what 
Madame de Coulevain had said of her 
husband was true, there was no reason to 
suppose that any nice scruples would 
restrain him. 

The more he considered, the more the 
captain’s uneasiness increased. He be- 
gan to perceive that he was in an ex- 
tremely tight corner. He even went so 
far as to ask himself if the most prudent 
course might not be to rise, weary as he 
was, slip down to the mole, get aboard 
the pinnace which already had served 
him so well, and trust himself in her 
to the mercies of the ocean. But whither 
steer a course in that frail cockleshell? 
Only the neighboring islands were pos- 
sible, all either French or British. 

On British soil he was certain of arrest 
with the gallows to follow; whilst on 
French soil he could hardly expect to 
fare better. If only he had money with 
which to purchase a passage on some 
ship that might pick him up at sea, 
money enough to induce a shipmaster 
to ask no questions whilst landing him 
off Tortuga. But the only thing of value 
in his possession was the pearl in his left 
ear, worth perhaps five hundred pieces. 

He was disposed to curse that raid in 
canoes upon the pearl fisheries of Cariaco 
which had resulted in disaster, had 
separated him from his ship, and had 
left him since adrift. But since cursing 
past events is the least profitable method 
of averting future ones, he decided to 
take the sleep of which he stood in need. 

He timed himself to awaken at six 
o'clock, the hour at which Major Macart- 
ney was to return; and, his well-trained 
senses responding to that command, he 
awakened punctually. The angle of the 
sun was his sufficient clock. 

He had scarcely donned his shoes, his 
coat and his periwig when through the 
open window floated up to him the sound 
of Macartney’s voice. It was answered 
instantly by the colonel’s with a hearty: 
"Come you in, sir; come in." 


In the nick of time, thought Blood; 
and he accepted the circumstance as a 
good omen. Cautiously he made his way 
below, meeting no one on the stairs or in 
the hall. Outside the door of the dining 
room he stood listening. A hum of voices 
reached, him, but they came from the 
room beyond. Noiselessly he opened the 
door and slid across the threshold. The 
place was empty. The door of the ad- 
jacent room stood ajar. Through this 
came now the colonel’s voice. 

“Depend upon it. He is under my 
hand. Spain, as you’ve said, will pay 
three times this sum, or even more, for 
him. Therefore, he should be glad to 
ransom himself for, say, five times the 
amount of this advance.” 

The colonel chuckled, adding: “I have 
the advantage of you, major, in that I 
can hold him to ransom, which your 
position as a British officer makes im- 
possible to you. All things considered, 
you are fortunate; yes, and wise to earn 
a thousand pounds for yourself.” 

“Lord of my life!” said Macartney, 
rendered suddenly virtuous by jealousy. 
“And that’s how you pay your debts and 
reward the man for preserving your 
wife’s life and honor!” 

“Shall we abstain from comments?” 
the colonel suggested sourly. 

“Oh. by all means. Give me the money 
and I’ll go my ways.” 

“It is in rolls of twenty double moi- 
dores. Will you count them?” 

There followed a mumbling pause, and 
at the end of it came the colonel’s voice 
again. “If you will sign this quittance, 
the matter is at an end.” 

“Quittance?” 

“I’ll read it to you.” And the colonel 
read: “I acknowledge, and give Colonel 
Jerome de Coulevain this quittance for, 
the sum of five thousand pieces of eight, 
received from him in consideration of 
my forbearing from any action against 
Captain Blood, and of my undertaking 
no action whatever hereafter for as long 
as he may remain the guest of Colonel 
de Coulevain on the island of Marie- 
Galante or elsewhere. Given under my 
hand and seal this tenth day of July of 
1688 . . .” 

As the colonel’s voice trailed off there 
came an explosion from Macartney. 

“ ’Sdeath, colonel! Are you mad or do 
you think that I am?” 

"What do you find amiss? Is it not a 
correct statement?” 

Macartney banged the table. “It puts 
a rope round my neck.” 

“Only if you play me false. What 
other guarantee have I that when you’ve 
taken these five thousand pieces you will 
keep faith with me?” 

“You have my word,” said Macartney. 
“And my word must content you.” 

“Your word! Your word!” The French- 
man’s sneer was unmistakable. “Ah, 
that, no. Your word is not enough.” 

“You want to insult me!” 

“Pish! Let us be practical, major. Ask 
yourself: would you accept the word of 
a man in a transaction in which his own 
part is dishonest?” 

“Dishonest, sir? What do you mean?” 

“Are you not accepting a bribe to be 
false to your duty?” 

“By heaven! This comes well from 
you, considering your intentions.” 

“You make it necessary. Besides, have 
I played the hypocrite as to my part? 
I have been unnecessarily frank, even to 
appearing a rogue. But as in your case, 
major, necessity knows no law with me.” 

A pause followed upon those concilia- 
tory words. Then: “Nevertheless,” said 
Macartney, “I do not sign that paper.” 

“You’ll sign and seal it, or I do not 
pay the money. What do you fear, 
major? I give you my word.” 


“Your word! In what is your word 
better than mine?” 

“The circumstances make a difference 
between us. And on my side there can 
be no temptation to break faith, as on 
yours. It cannot profit me.” 

It was clear to Blood by now that since 
Macartney had not struck the French- 
man for his insults, he would end by 
signing. He therefore heard without sur- 
prise Macartney’s angry outburst: “Give 
me the pen! Let us have done.” 

Another pause followed, then the colo- 
nel’s voice: “And now seal it here, where 
I have set the wax. The signet on your 
finger will serve.” 

Captain Blood waited for no more. 
The long windows stood open to the gar- 
den, over which the dusk was rapidly 
descending. He stepped noiselessly out. 
and vanished amid the shrubs. About 
the stem of a silk-cotton tree he found 
a tough slender liana swarming like a 
snake. He brought out his knife, slashed 
it near the root and drew it down. 

As Captain Macartney, softly humming 
to himself, a heavy leather bag in the 
crook of each arm, came presently down 
the avenue between the palms, he tripped 
over what he conceived to be a rope 
stretched taut across the path, and 
spread-eagled forward with a crash. 

As he lay momentarily half stunned 
by the heavy fall, a weight descended 
on his back, and in his ear a voice was 
murmuring in English with a strong 
Irish accent: “I have no buccaneers, 
major, no ship, no demicannons, and as 
ye remarked, not even a sword. But 
I still have my hands and my wits, 
and they should more than suffice to 
deal with a paltry rogue like you.” 

"By heaven!” swore Macartney, though 
half choked. “You shall hang for this, 
Captain Blood. By heaven, you shall!” 
Frenziedly he struggled to elude the 
grip of his assailant. His sword being 
useless in his present position, he sought 
to reach the pocket in which he carried 
a pistol, but by the movement merely 
betrayed its presence. 

Captain Blood possessed himself of it 
and tapped Macartney twice over the 
head with the butt. The major sank 
forward gently, like a man asleep. 

Captain Blood rose and peered about 
him through the dusk. All was still. 
He went to pick up the leather bags 
which Macartney had dropped as he 
fell. He made a sling for them with 
his scarf, and so hung them from his 
neck. Then he raised the unconscious 
major, swung him skillfully to his shoul- 
der and staggered down the avenue. 

He went steadily ahead until he 
reached the low wall of the churchyard, 
just as the moon was beginning to rise. 
He eased his burden to the summit of 
this wall, toppled it over into the church- 
yard and then climbed after it. 

What he had to do 
there was quickly done by the light of 
the moon, under the shelter of that wall. 
With the man’s own sash he trussed him 
up at wrists and ankles. Then he stuffed 
some of the major’s periwig into his 
mouth, using the fellow’s neckcloth to 
hold this unpleasant gag in position. 

As he was concluding the operation. 
Macartney opened his eyes and glared. 

“Sure now. it’s only me: your old 
friend. Captain Blood. I’m just after 
making you comfortable for the night. 
When they find you here in the morn- 
ing, ye can tell them any convenient 
lie that will save you the trouble of 
explaining what can’t be explained at 
all. It’s a very good night I’ll be wish- 
ing you, major darling.” 

He went over the wall and briskly 
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j down the road that led to the sea. On 
the mole lounged the British sailors who 
manned the longboat from the Royal 
Duchess, awaiting the major’s return. 
Farther on some men of Marie-Galante 
were landing their haul from a fishing 
boat. None gave heed to Blood as he 
stepped along to the mole’s end where 
that morning he had moored the pinnace. 

In the locker, where he stowed the 
heavy bags of gold, there was still some 
of the food that he had brought away 
! the day before from the Estremadura. 
He could not take the risk of adding to 
it. But he filled the two small water 
casks at the fountain. 

Then he stepped aboard, cast off and 
got out the sweeps. Another night on 
1 the open sea lay ahead of him. The 
wind, however, would favor the run to 
Guadeloupe upon which he had deter- 
mined. 

Once out of the bay, he hoisted sail 
and ran northward through a sea of 
rippling quicksilver until he reached the 
island’s end; then he headed across the 
ten miles of intervening water. 

Off Grande Terre, the eastern of the 
two main islands of Guadeloupe, he lay 
awaiting sunrise. When it came, bring- 
ing a freshening of the wind, he ran 
close past Sainte-Anne and sailed on in 
a northeasterly direction until he came, 
some two hours later, to Port du Moule. 

There were half a dozen ships in the 
harbor, and Blood scanned them with 
anxiety until his glance alighted on a 
black brigantine whose lines were a suf- 
ficient advertisement of her Dutch origin. 
Sweeping alongside, he hailed her with 
confidence and climbed to her deck. 

“I am in haste,” he informed her 
sturdy captain, “to reach the northern 
coast of French Hispaniola, and I will 
pay you well for a passage thither.” 

The Dutchman eyed him without fa- 
vor. “If you’re in haste you had bet- 
ter seek elsewhere. I am for Curacao.” 

“Five thousand pieces of eight should 
compensate you for delays.” 

“Five thousand pieces!” The Dutch- 
man stared. “Who are you, sir?” 

“What’s that to the matter? I am 
one who will pay five thousand pieces.” 

“Will you pay in advance?” 

“The half of it. The other half I 
shall obtain when my destination is 
reached. But you may hold me aboard 
until you have the money.” Thus he 


insured that the Dutchman should keep 
faith. 

“I could sail tonight,” said the other. 

Blood at once produced one of the 
two bags. The other he had stowed in 
one of the water casks in the locker of 
the pinnace, and there it remained un- 
suspected until four days later, when 
they were in the narrow seas between 
Hispaniola and Tortuga. 

When Captain Blood, sailing away in 
his pinnace, steered a northerly course 
for that stronghold of the buccaneers, 
the Dutchman’s growing suspicions may 
have been fully confirmed. But he re- 
mained untroubled, the only man who, 
in addition to Blood himself, had really 
profited by Blood's transaction on the 
island of Marie-Galante. 

Thus Captain Blood came back at 
last to Tortuga and to the fleet that was 
by now mourning him as dead. With 
that fleet of five tall ships he sailed into 
the harbor of Basseterre a month later 
with intent to settle a debt which he 
conceived to lie between Colonel de 
Coulevain and himself. But he came too 
late. Colonel de Coulevain was gone. 
He had been sent back to France under 
arrest. Captain Blood was informed of 
this by Colonel Sancerre, who had suc- 
ceeded to the military command of 
Marie-Galante, and who received him 
with the courtesy due to a filibuster 
backed by the powerful fleet. 

Captain Blood fetched a sigh when he 
heard the news. “A pity! I had a word 
to say to him; a little debt to settle.” 

“A little debt of five thousand pieces 
of eight, I think,” said the Frenchman. 

“On my faith, you are well informed.” 

The colonel explained. “When the 
General of the Armies of France in 
America came here to inquire into the 
matter of the Spanish raid on Marie- 
Galante, he discovered that Colonel de 
Coulevain had robbed the French Colo- 
nial Treasury of that sum. There was 
proof of it in a quittance that was found 
among Monsieur de Coulevain’s papers.” 

“So. that’s where he got the money!” 

“I see you understand.” The com- 
mandant looked grave. “Robbery is a 
serious, shameful mattef, Captain Blood. 
And I’ve little doubt that they will hang 
Monsieur de Coulevain, poor devil.” 

Captain Blood nodded. "No doubt of 
that. But we’ll save our tears to water 
some nobler grave, my colonel.” 


White Face 


( Continued from page 25) 


agent — half of ’em are robbers, the other 
half an incompetent lot. 

“One thing is certain: the property at 
Paarl — that is where my farm is — will 
double itself in value in a couple of years. 
They are running a new railway through 
— it passes at the end of my land — and 
that will make an immense difference. 
If I had a lot of money to invest I 
should put every cent of it into land.” 

He explained, however, that the Cape 
Dutch, who were the largest landowners 
in the country, were a suspicious folk who 
never did business with an Englishman 
except to the latter’s disadvantage. 

He took out the two hundred-pound 
notes and looked at them again, rustling 
them affectionately. 

“Why don’t you put it back in the 
bank?” she asked. 

“Because I like the feel of it,” he said 
gayly. “These English notes are so clean- 
looking.” 

He returned the case to his pocket, and 
suddenly caught her by both arms. She 
saw a light in his eyes which she had 
never seen before. She was breathless 
and a little frightened. 


“How long are we going to wait?" he 
asked in a low voice. “I can get a special 
license; we can be married and on the 
Continent in two days.” 

She disengaged herself; discovered, to 
her amazement, that she was trembling, 
and that the prospect of an immediate 
marriage filled her with consternation. 

“That is impossible,” she said breath- 
lessly. “I have a lot to do, and I’ve got 
to finish up my work at the clinic. And 
Donald, you said you didn’t want to be 
married for months.” 

He smiled down at her. “I can wait 
for months or years,” he said lightly, “but 
I can’t wait for my lunch. Come along!” 

She had only half an hour to give 
him, but he promised to meet her and 
take her to dinner that night. The pros- 
pect did not arouse in her any sense of 
pleasurable anticipation. She told her- 
self she loved him. He was everything 
that she would have him be. But mar- 
riage — immediate marriage? She shook 
her head. 

“What are you shaking your head 
about?” he asked. 

They were at Bussini’s, and, as it was 
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before one o’clock, the restaurant was 
empty save for themselves. 

“I was just thinking,” she said. 

"About my farm?” He was looking at 
her searchingly. “No? About me?” 

Suddenly she asked: “What is your 
bank, Donald?” 

He was completely surprised at the 
question. “My bank? Well, the Stand- 
ard Bank. — not exactly the Standard 
Bank but a bank that is affiiliated with 
it. Why do you ask?” 

She had a benevolent reason for put- 
ting the question, but this she was not 
prepared to reveal. 

“I will tell you later,” she said. “It’s 
really nothing, Donald.” 

He drove with her to Tidal Basin, but 
refused the offer of her car to take him 
back, his excuse being that he felt nerv- 
ous in London traffic. She was secretly 
glad that there was some feature of 
London life of which he stood in awe. 

Mr. Donald Bateman came back to 
town in a taxi and spent the afternoon 
at a tourist agency, examining Continen- 
tal routes. He would have liked to stay 
in London; but then, he would have liked 
to stay in so many places from which 
expediency had dragged him. 

There was Inez. She had grown into 
a beautiful woman. He had seen her, 
though she was not aware of the fact. 
It was curious how women developed. 
He remembered her — sharp-featured, a 
gawk of a girl who had bored him. 

In what way would Janice grow? For 
the moment she was delectable, though 
she had qualities which exasperated him. 

When he had caught her by the shoul- 
ders that morning and looked down into 
her eyes, he had expected some other 
response than that fit of shivering. She 
had shown her alarm too clearly for him 
to carry the matter further. It must be 
marriage, of course. But marriage was 
dangerous in a country like this. 

That reporter friend of hers? He 
hated reporters; they were a prying lot. 
And crime reporters were the worst. 

He began to feel uncomfortable, and 
turned with relief to a contemplation of 
the physical perfection of Inez. From 
Inez his -mind strayed to other women. 
What had become of Lorna, for example? 
Tommy had found her, probably, and 
forgiven everything. Tommy was al- 
ways a weak-willed sap. But Inez . . . 

He and Janice dined together that 
night, and resolutely he chose the How- 
dah Club. Already the outrage had had 
its effect upon the attendance : the dining 
room was half empty and Gasso stalked 
up and down, a picture of gloom. 

“This has ruined me, young miss,” he 
said brokenly. “You were here last 
night with the newspaperman. People 
will not come unless they have no jewels. 
And I particularly desire jeweled people 
here, but not so jeweled as Miss Dolly!” 

“I hope he comes tonight,” said Donald. 

“You ’ope so, eh?” asked the agitated 
Gasso. “You desire me to be thrown in- 
to the street with only my shirt on my 
back? That is good for business!” 

Janice was laughing, but she succeeded 
in pacifying the outraged maitre d’hotel. 

“It certainly is empty, but I don’t sup- 
pose we shall see our white -faced gentle- 
man,” said Donald. “It’s rather like 
old times. I remember when I was in 
Australia there was a gang that held 
up a bank — they wore white masks too. 
They got away with some money, by 
Jove! Ever heard of the Furses? They 
were brothers — the cleverest holdup men 
in Australia.” 

“Perhaps this is one of them,” she said 
thoughtlessly. 

“Eh?” 

She could have sworn he was fright- 
ened at that moment. Something she 
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saw in his eyes. It was absurd, of course, 
for Donald was afraid of nothing. 

“I shouldn’t think so,” he said. 

Halfway through dinner, when they 
were discussing some amiable nothing, he 
dropped his knife and fork on the plate. 
Again she saw that frightened look. He 
was staring at somebody and she fol- 
lowed the direction of his eyes. 

A man had come in. He must have 
been nearly sixty; was slim, dandified, 
rather fussy. He had a small party with 
him, and they were surrounded by wait- 
ers. Curiously enough, she knew him: 
curious, because she had made his ac- 
quaintance in a slum. 

“Who — who is that” Donald’s voice 
was strained. “That man there, with the 
girls. Do you — do you know him?” 

“That is Doctor Rudd,” she said. 

“Rudd!” 

“He’s the police surgeon of our division; 
I’ve often seen him. In fact, he once 
came to the clinic. Quite an unpleasant 
man; he had nothing nice to say about 
our work.” 

“Doctor Rudd!” ”' r 

The color was coming back to his face. 
He had gone pale! She was astounded. 

“Do you know him?” she asked, in sur- 
prise. 

He smiled with difficulty. “No; he re- 
minds me of somebody — an old friend of 
mine in — er — Rhodesia.” 

. She noticed that when they passed the 
doctor’s group on their way out Donald 
was patting his face with a handkerchief 
as though he were healing a scratch. 

“Are you hurt?” she asked. 

“A little neuralgia.” He laughed cheerily. 
“That is the penalty one pays for sleep- 
ing out night after night in the rain.” 
He told her a story of a rainfall in 
northern Rhodesia that had lasted four 
weeks on end. “And all that time,” he 
said, “I had not so much as a tent.” 

She left him at the door of the apart- 
ment in Bury Street, and he was frankly 
disappointed, for he had expected to be 
asked up to her apartment. There was 
consolation on the way back to the hotel; 
certain anticipations of an interview he 
had arranged for the morrow. It was 
not with Janice. 

In his rare moments of leisure Doctor 
Marford was wont to stand in his surg- 
ery, behind the red calico curtains which 
were stretched across the window level 
with the bridge of his thin, aristocratic 
nose, and muse, a little sourly, upon 
Tidal Basin, its people and its future. 
He had material for speculation on 
those summer evenings, when every dive 
and tenement spilt the things that were 
so decently hidden in the cold days and 
nights of winter. 

The red calico curtain was strung 
across the window of the large room 
which was his surgery. It had been a 
boot store and a confectioner’s parlor. 
Loucilensky, of infamous memory, had 
housed his “club” in it and found the 
side door which led to the yard a con- 
venient exit for his squalid patrons. 

It was a derelict property when Doctor 
Marford came to found his practice here. 
All Tidal Basin knew the doctor was so 
poor he had painted, distempered and 
scrubbed the place from top to bottom 
with his own hands. He had probably 
sewn his own curtains; had certainly 
collected from the Caledonian Market, 
where you may furnish a house for a 
few pounds, such domestic equipment as 
was necessary for- his well-being. 

Tidal Basin, which favored those mov- 
ing pictures that featured scenes of 
high life, had despised him for his pov- 
erty. A consumptive plumber had fixed 
the huge sink, which was an unsightly 
feature of one corner of the surgery, and 


had received, in return, free treatment 
and medicine until he went the way of 
all consumptive plumbers. 

Tidal Basin had known and still knew 
Doctor Marford as “the penny doctor.’,’ 
They knew him better as “the baby doc- 
tor,” for by some miracle he succeeded 
in founding a free clinic where he gave 
ray treatment to children. He must have 
had influential friends, for on top of his 
other activities he founded a small con- 
valescent home at the seaside. 

His work was his obsession, and not a 
penny of the money which came to him 
went to his own advantage. The drab 
surgery remained as shabby as it had 
always been — a dreary place compared 
with the spick-and-span palace of white 
enamel and glass where the children of 
Tidal Basin were made acquainted with 
artificial sunlight and the beneficent 
quality of strange rays. 

He saw Janice Harman pass the win- 
dow and went to open the door for her. 
It was not true that this preoccupied man 
was hardly aware of her loveliness. He 
used to think about her for hours on 
end. What strange dreams came to dis- 
order the tidiness of his methodical mind 
were known only to Doctor Marford; 
and now, when she told him awkwardly, 
disjointedly, of her future plans, he 
showed no evidence of the desolation and 
despair that crushed him. 

“Oh!” he said, and bit his thin lip 
thoughtfully. “That is unfortunate— for 
the clinic. What does Mr. Quigley sav 
to all this?” 

Hitherto he had felt an unreasonable 
antipathy to the young reporter who had 
been a too-frequent visitor to the clinic, 
and had written too much and too 
enthusiastically about Doctor Marford’s 
ventures to please a man who shrank in- 
stinctively from publicity. 

"Mr. Quigley has no right to raise any 
objections whatever.” There was a note 
of defiance in her voice. “He is a good 
friend — or was.” 

There was an embarrassing pause. 

“But isn’t any longer?” said Doctor 
Marford gently. 

He experienced an inexplicable sense 
of kinship with Michael Quigley. 

Her native loyalty made her modify her 
attitude. “I like Michael — he is nice, 
but very domineering. He was awfully 
good to me the other night, and I was 
a beast to him. I was in the Howdah 
Club when that dreadful man came." 

He turned an inquiring face to her. 
“Which dreadful man?” 

“The robber— White Face.” 

He nodded. “Yes, I know. I read the 
newspapers. I was talking to Sergeant 
Elk about him. There is a theory that 
he lives in this neighborhood, a theory 
for which I am afraid your young friend 
is responsible. Are you wise?” 

He asked the question suddenly. 

“About — my marriage? Is any girl 
wise, Doctor Marford? Suppose I’d met 
this man every day of my life for years, 
should I know him — I mean, as one 
knows one’s husband?” 

There was a long silence, which Mar- 
ford broke. 

“I shall be sorry to lose you; you have 
been a most enthusiastic helper.” 

Now she came to a delicate stage of 
the interview — delicate because she knew 
how sensitive he was on the point. “I’d 
like to give the Institute a little present,” 
she said jerkily. “A thousand pounds.” 

He raised his hand; his expression was 
genuinely pained. “No, no, no; I couldn’t 
hear of it. You asked me once before if 

I would No, I am satisfied that I 

have not paid you for the help you have 
given us. That is your splendid contri- 
bution to the clinic.” 

She knew he would be adamant on this 
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point and had already decided that if he 
refused her gift it should take the form 
of an anonymous donation on her wed- 
ding day. 

Unexpectedly the doctor put out his 
thin hand and took hers. “I hope you 
will be happy,” he said, and this was at 
once a benediction and a dismissal. 

She crossed the road of Endley Street. 
At the corner stood a tall, good-looking 
man, with graying hair at his temples. 
To her surprise he was talking to a 
woman; talking confidentially, it seemed. 
Presently the woman walked away and 
he came smiling to meet the girl. 

“What a ghastly place, darling! I am 
so happy you’re leaving it.” 

“Who was that woman you were speak- 
ing to?” she asked curiously. 

He laughed — she loved that laugh of 
his. “Woman? Oh, yes.” He looked 
round and nodded towards a slim figure 
walking ahead of them on the opposite 
side of the road. “It was odd — she 
thought I was her brother, and when she 
saw she’d made a mistake she was em- 
barrassed. Rather a pretty girl.” 

Her car was in a near-by garage — in 
the early days she had driven up to the 
clinic, which was at the far end of End- 
ley Street, but the doctor had advised 
her against the practice — advice well 
justified, for in a week everything mov- 
able in the car had been stolen by the 
parents of the children she cared for. 

She seated herself at the wheel, a 
radiant figure of youth, he thought, more 
beautiful than he had dreamed in his 
wildest imaginings. The car came down 
the slope to the road; she saw the doctor 
watching them, and waved her hand to 
him. 

“Who was that?” he asked carelessly. 

“That was Doctor Marford.” 

“Your boss, eh? I’d like to have had 
a look at him. He’s a big noise around 
here, isn’t he?” 

She laughed at this. “There isn’t a 
tinier murmur in Tidal Basin,” she said. 
“But he’s marvelous! I sometimes think 
he starves himself to keep his clinic 
going.” 

She rhapsodized all the way through 
the City. In Cranbourn Street they 
were held up by a traffic block. By this 
time he had gained command of the 
conversation and the excellencies of Doc- 
tor Marford were relegated to a second 
place. He was talking of South Africa 
and his two farms, one in the wilds of 
Rhodesia, the other amidst the beauties 
of Paarl. He liked talking of the Paarl 
property. 

“It’s going to be terribly slow for you, 
though there is some social life at the 
Cape. I’m pretty well known ” 

“There’s somebody who knows you,” 
she laughed. 

He turned his head quickly but could 
distinguish no familiar face among the 
hurrying throng on the sidewalk. 

“Where?” he asked. 

“There; that dark man.” She looked 
back. “He is standing by the hosier’s.” 

He looked round and frowned. “Oh, 
yes, I know him — not very well, though; 
I got the better of him in a business deal, 
and he hasn’t forgiven me.” He uttered 
an exclamation. “Darling, I can’t take 
you to the theater tonight; I’ve just re- 
membered. Will you forgive me?” 

She was too happy, too completely 
under the fascination of this exalted ad- 
venturer, to resent the missed engage- 
ment. This good-looking stranger who 
had come from the blue was Romance — 
the fulfillment of vague and delightful 
dreams. He was still outside the. realms 
of reality. 

She had known him for ten days; it 
seemed a lifetime. Once or twice during 
the journey she was on the point of 


telling him of the surprise she had for 
him. He was a great home-lover; his 
self-confessed sin was that he coveted 
his neighbor’s land. There was a farm 
adjoining his at Paarl that had come into 
the market; could be had for a mere 
£8,000. He waxed enthusiastic on the 
advantage of having this additional 
property — vineyards and orange groves, 
new pastures for his cattle. 

He returned to the subject as the car 
was crossing Piccadilly Circus. 

“You’ve made me ambitious, you angel,” 
he said. “I’m a poor farmer and can’t 
lay my hands on a fortune, so the farm 
will have to go.” 

Again she almost told him. She had 
a friend in Cape Town, a young lawyer, 
a Rhodes scholar, whom she had met at 
Oxford. That very morning she had 
wired, asking him to buy the property. 

Donald parted from her at the door 
of her apartment, and her chauffeur 
drove him to his hotel. At parting: 

“I hate the thought of losing that 
farm; if I could cable four thousand 
pounds tomorrow morning I could clinch 
the bargain.” 

She smiled demurely and went up to 
her room, to daydream of green slopes 
and high sun-baked mountains where the 
little baboons chatter all day and night. 

At ten o’clock that night, when she 
was undressing for bed, came 'a cable- 
gram which left her white and shaking. 
It was in one sense remarkable that the 
first person she thought of to help her 
in her necessity was Michael Quigley; 
but when she reached for the telephone 
with a trembling hand it was to learn 
that Michael had left the office on a 
hurry call. She looked at the clock; it 
was half past ten. She began to dress 
quickly. 

After Janice had left, Doctor Marford 
walked slowly to that corner of the surg- 
ery where his drugs were stocked and 
began to dispense the medicines he had 
prescribed during the day. This was 
generally his afternoon task, but he had 
spent most of the day at the clinic. 

He soon wearied of the task and went 
to his desk. There was' a heap of papers 
to go through — the accounts from the 
clinic showed a heavy deficit. The place 
ate money. 

The daily report from the convalescent 
home in Eastbourne, which maintained 
the progress of a dozen small hooligans 
of Tidal Basin, was as cheerless; but it 
brought no sense of depression to Doctor 
Marford. He grudged nothing to these 
ventures of his — neither time nor exer- 
tion. 

He was expecting a remittance almost 
any day. There was a man in Antwerp 
who sent him money regularly and an- 
other in Birmingham — he pushed the 
papers aside, looked at his watch and 
went out by the side door into the yard. 

It was a fairly large yard. At one end 
was the big shed in which old Gregory 
Wicks kept his taxicab, paying a small 
weekly rent. 

Old Gregory Wicks had been a famous 
driver even in the days of the festive 
hansom. And always he had housed his 
horses and his resplendent cab in Tidal 
Basin, where he was born and where 
he hoped to end his days. 

In his advanced middle age came the 
taxicab. Gregory refused to regard motor 
vehicles as newfangled crazes that would 
soon go out of fashion. He was one 
of the first to sit at a driving wheel at 
a motor school and solve the mysteries 
of clutches and gears. He found his 
lameness no obstacle in obtaining a cab 
driver’s license — he limped from a thirty- 
year-old injury to his ankle. 

Always he was a night bird; even in 
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the horse-cab period he went clop-clop- 
ping along Piccadilly in the early hours 
of the morning, picking up swells from 
the clubs. And when the taxi came 
he continued his nocturnal wanderings. 

A silent, taciturn man. who never in- 
vited the confidence of his brother driv- 
ers, he was known locally and abroad 
for his rigid honesty. Old Gregory had 
returned thousands of pounds’ worth of 
goods left by absent-minded riders. In 
the police books he was marked “Re- 
liable; honest; very excellent record.’’ 

You could see him and his cab on 
certain nights prowling along Regent 
Street, his long white hair hanging over 
the collar of his coat, his fierce white 
mustache bristling from his pink, ema- 
ciated face, choosing his fares with a nice 
discrimination. He had no respect for 
any man save one. In his more than 
seventy-year-old arms he packed a punch 
that was disconcerting to the punchee. 

The doctor unfastened a door and 
passed through into Gallows Court. 
That narrow and unsavory passage was 
alive with children — bare-legged, un- 
washed and happy. Nobody offered the 
doctor a friendly greeting. The frowzy 
men and women lounging in the door- 
ways or at the upstairs windows favored 
him with incurious glances. He was 
part of the bricks and mortar and mud 
of the place, one with the brick wall 
which separated his yard from this hu- 
man sty. He belonged there, had a right 
in Gallows Court, and, that being so, 
might pass without notice or comment. 

The last house in the court was No. 9; 
smaller than the others; the windows 
were clean, and even the lower one, 
which was heavily shuttered, had a strip 
of curtain. He knocked at the door— 
Three short raps, a pause and a fourth. 

This signal had been agreed between 
him and old man Wicks; for Gregory 
had been annoyed by runaway knocks 
and by the appearance of unwelcome vis- 
itors on his doorstep. He knew the reg- 
ular hour at which the milkman called, 
and the baker, and could cope with 
them. Whosoever else knocked at the 
door received no answer. Marford heard 
the shuffle of feet on uncarpeted stairs 
and the door was opened. 

“Come in. doctor!” Gregory’s voice was 
loud and hearty. “Don’t make a row; 
I expect the lodger’s asleep,” he said as 
he closed the door with a slam. 

“He must be a good sleeper if you 
don’t wake him, you noisy old man!” 
said Marford with his quiet smile. 

Gregory guffawed all the way up the 
stairs and opened the door of his room: 
the doctor passed in. 

“How are you?” 

“Fit as a flea, except this other little 
trouble, and I’m not going to mention 
that. I’m doing fine, doctor. Sit down. 
Where’s a chair? Here we are! What 
I owe you, doctor! If the people in 
Tidal Basin knew what you’ve lone for 
me ” 

“Yes, yes,” said Marford good-humor- 
edly. “Now let me have a look at you.” 

He turned the old man’s face to the 
light and made a careful examination. 

“You’re no worse. If anything, you’re 
a little better, I should think. I’ll test 
your heart.” 

“My heart!” said the other scornfully. 
“I’ve got the heart of a lion! There was 
a family moved in here and the woman 
wanted to borrow a saucepan and when 
I told her what I thought of people who 
borrow saucepans, along came her hus- 
band — a new fellow, full of brag and 
bluster! I gave him one smack in the 
jaw and that was his finish!” 

“You shouldn’t do it, Gregory. It was 
a stupid thing to do. I heard about it 
from one of my other patients.” 


The old man was chuckling gleefully. 
“I needn’t have done it at all,” he said. 
“Any of the boys round here would have 
put him out if I’d said the word. I dare 
say the lodger would, but of course I 
wouldn’t have wakened him.” 

“Is he here today?” 

Gregory shook his head. “The Lord 
knows! I never hear him come in or 
go out, except sometimes. I’ve never 
known a quieter fellow. Reformed, eh, 
doctor? I’ll bet you I know who re- 
formed him! You’d never dream” — he 
lowered his voice — “that he was a man 
who’d spent half his life in stir.” 

“You’re giving him a chance,” said 
Marford. 

He was going when the old man called 
him back. 

“Doctor, I want to tell you something. 
I made my will today — not exactly a 
will, but I wrote down what I wanted 
done with my money.” 

“Have you a lot, Gregory?” asked the 
other good-humoredly. 

“More than you think.” There was a 
significance in the old man’s voice. “A 
lot more! It’s not money that makes me 
do what I’m doing; it’s pride — swank!” 

To most men who had known him for 
years. Gregory Wicks was an uncommu- 
nicative man. Marford was one of the 
few who knew him. He often thought 
that this loquacity which Gregory dis- 
played at home was his natural reaction 
from the hours of silence on the box. 

Night after night for nearly half a 
century this old cabman had placed him- 
self under a vow of silence. Once he 
explained why, and the reason was so 
inadequate that Marford, who was not 
easily amused, laughed in spite of him- 
self. Gregory had in a talkative moment 
allowed a client — he always called his 
fares “clients” — to wish a counterfeit 
half crown upon him. It was a lesson 
never to be forgotten. 

The doctor often came in to chat with 
the old man, to hear stories of dead and 
forgotten celebrities. As he was leaving, 
Gregory referred again to his lodger. 

“It was a good idea putting up that 
shutter to keep out the noise, though 
personally there’s nothing that would 
stop me sleeping. I sometimes wish 
he’d be a bit more lively.” 

“And come up and have a chat with 
you at times?” suggested Marford. 

Gregory almost shuddered. “Not that! 
I don't want to chat with anybody, es- 
pecially strangers. I chat with you be- 
cause you've been God’s-brother-Bill to 
me, to use a vulgar expression. I don’t 
say I’d have starved, because I shouldn't 
have. But I’d have lost something that 
I’d rather die than lose.” 

He came down to the door and stood 
looking out after the doctor, even when 
Marford was out of sight. The noisy 
children did not gibe at him. and none 
of these frowzy ones hurled their inevi- 
table and unprintable jests in his direc- 
tion. A wandering policeman they would 
have covered with derision. 

Only the doctor and Gregory Wicks 
escaped their grimy humor; the latter 
because of that ready fist of his; the 
doctor — well, you never know when the 
doctor will be called in, and if he’s got 
a grudge against you, who knows what 
he’ll slip into your medicine? Or sup- 
pose he had to use the knife, eh? Nice 
so-and-so fool you’d look, with your in- 
n’ards at his mercy! Fear was a gov- 
erning factor of life in Gallows Court. 

That he had no other friends was 
sufficient reason why Mr. Elk should 
drop in at odd minutes to discuss with 
Doctor Marford the criminal tendencies 
and depravities of that section of the 
British Empire which lies between 
the northern end of Victoria Dock Road 
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Map of the world according to Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus.) Engraved by Johannes Schnitzer de Armssheim, 1482 
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D ESCENDED from the royal 
line of Cleopatra — astronomer, 
mathematician, geographer — Ptole- 
my (Claudius Ptolemaeus) was one 
of the greatest original thinkers in 
history. 

Back in 150 a .d., with little more 
than the stories of travelers and their 
itineraries to guide him, he con- 
structed and mapped the first “world” 
ever set out on scientific, astronomi- 
cal principles. 

A “world” which stood for 1,200 
years as the supreme authority! It 
made geography forever a science. 

Today, of course, we know a great 
deal more about the planet we live 


on than Ptolemy ever did. 

But this interest of his 
in the world at large, and 
in its representation on 
maps, is still characteris- 
tic of many great minds. 

And not only of the great, 
but of every truly culti- 
vated man and woman. 

Start now to make maps 
a regular part of your 
reading. Good maps are 
exciting — fascinating — profitable. 
They take you out of your immediate 
surroundings and set you on the high 
road to adventure in an interesting, 
colorful world of new ideas. Your chil- 
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and the smelly drabness of Silvertown. 

Elk called on the evening Janice Har- 
man took her farewell, and /found Doctor 
Marford’s melancholy eyes fixed upon the 
dreary pageant of Endley Street. They 
were working overtime in the shipyard, 
which was almost opposite his surgery, 
and the din of mechanical riveters would 
go on during the night. Doctor Marford 
was so accustomed to this noise that 
it was hardly noticeable. The sound of 
drunken songsters, the pandemonium 
which accompanied amateur pugilism, 
the shrill din of children playing in the 
streets, the rumbling of heavy lorries on 
the way to the Eastern Trading Com- 
pany’s yard, which went on day and 
night, never disturbed his sleep. 

“If I was sure this was hell” — Mr. Elk 
nodded his gloomy face towards the 
thoroughfare — “I’d get religion.” 

The ghost of a smile illuminated the 
thin face of Doctor Marford. He was a 
man of thirty-five, who looked older. 
Spare of build, his graying hair was thin 
on the top. He wore absurd side-whisk- 
ers, and gold-rimmed spectacles, one lens 
of which was usually cracked. 

For a long time they stood in silence 
behind the calico curtains. 

“My idea of hell,” said Elk again. 

Doctor Marford laughed softly. "With 
its own particular devil, by all accounts.” 

Detective-Sergeant Elk permitted him- 
self to guffaw. "That bunk! Listen, 
these people believe anything. Funny 
thing, they don’t read, so they couldn't 
have got the idea out of books. It’s one 
of the — what do you call the word?” 

“Legends?” 

“That’s it; it’s like the Russians pass- 
in’ through England with the snow on 
their boots. Everybody’s met the man 
who saw ’em, but you never meet him. 
Every time there’s a murder nobody can 
explain, you see it in the newspaper bills: 
‘The Devil of Tidal Basin,’ an’ even 
after you’ve pinched the murderer an’ 
all the earth knows that he never heard 
of Tidal Basin, or thinks it’s a patent 
washbowl, they still hang on to the idea. 
These newspapers! Next summer you'll 
have joy-wagons full of American trip- 
pers cornin’ here.” 

A bright young newspaperman had 
invented the Devil of the Basin. It was 
the general opinion in Tidal Basin that 
he wasn’t any too bright, either. 

“There is a devil — hundreds of ’em! 
The waterside crowd wouldn’t think twice 
of puttin’ me out. They tried one night 
— Dan Salligan. The flowers I sent the 
man when he was in hospital is nobody's 
business.” 

Doctor Marford moved uncomfortably. 
“I’m afraid I helped that legend to grow. 
The reporter saw me and very — er — in- 
discreetly, I told him of the patient who 
used to come to me — he hasn’t been in 
months, by the way — always came at 
midnight with his face covered with '& 
mask. He wasn’t good to see — the face, 
I mean. Explosion in a steel works.” 

Elk was interested. “Where does he 
live?” 

The doctor shook his head. “I don't 
know. The reporter tried to find out but 
couldn’t. He always paid me in gold — a 
pound a visit, which is forty times more 
than I get from my regulars.” 

Mr. Elk was not impressed. His eyes 
were fixed upon the squalling larrikins 
in the roadway. “Weeds!” he said, and 
the doctor laughed softly. 

“Those ugly little boys are probably 
great political leaders of the future, or 
literary geniuses. Tidal Basin may be 
stiff with mute, inglorious Miltons.” 

Sergeant Elk of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department made a noise that ex- 
pressed his contempt. 

“Nine-tenths of that crowd will pass 
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through the hands of me an’ my suc- 
cessors,” he said drearily, “an’ all your 
electric rays won’t stop ’em! An’ such 
of ’em as don’t finish in Dartmoor will 
end their days in the workhouse ... You 
know Mrs. Weston?” he asked suddenly. 
“A pretty woman. She’s got the only 
respectable apartment in the Basin. I 
went up there when some kids broke her 
windows. She’s not much good.” 

“If she’s not much good,” said Marford, 
“I probably know her. If she’s the kind 
who doesn’t pay her doctor’s bills, I cer- 
tainly know her. Why do you ask?” 

Elk took a cigar from his pocket, lighted 
it and puffed enjoyably. “She was sayin’ 
that she knew you,” he said. “Naturally, 
I said a good word for you.” 

“Say a few good words for the clinic,” 
said the doctor. 

“I’m always doin’ it,” said Sergeant 
Elk. “You’re wastin’ your time an’ other 
people’s money, but I do it. That’s a 
pretty nurse you’ve got — Miss Harman. 
Quigley’s all gooey about her.” 

“Yes,” said Doctor Marford quietly. 

He rose and pulled down the blind, 
went to a cupboard, took out a whisky 
bottle, a siphon and two glasses, and 
looked inquiringly at the detective. 

“I’m off duty,” said Elk, “if a detective 
is ever off duty.” 

He pulled up a chair to the writing 
table. The doctor was already in his 
worn leather chair. 

“Ever read detective stories?” asked Elk. 

Doctor Marford shook his head. 

At that moment the telephone rang. 
The doctor listened for a while, asked a 
few questions and put down the receiver. 

“That’s why I don’t read detective or 
any other stories,” he said. “The popu- 
lation of Tidal Basin increases at a 
terrific rate, but not so rapidly as some 
people expect.” He jotted a note down 
on a pad. “That’s a come-at-once call, 
but I don’t suppose they will require my 
attention till three o’clock tomorrow 
morning. Why detective stories?” 

“Because,” said Sergeant Elk, “I’d like 
some of these clever Mikes to take my 
patrol for a couple of months. I saw an 
American crook play up in the West End 
the other night. It was all about who- 
did-it. First of all, they introduced you 
to about twenty characters, told you 
where they were born an’ who their 
fathers were, an’ what money they 
wanted an’ who they were in love with — 
you couldn’t help knowin’ that the fel- 
ler who did the murder was the red- 
nosed waiter. But that’s not police work, 
Doctor Marford. We’re not introduced 
to the characters in the story; we don’t 
know one. All we’ve got in a murder 
case is the dead man. What he is, who 
his relations are, where he came from, 
what was his private business — we’ve 
got to work all that out. We make in- 
quiries here, there an’ everywhere, diggin’ 
into slums, askin’ questions of people 
who’ve got something to hide.” 

“Something to hide?” repeated the 
doctor. 

Elk nodded. “Everybody’s got some- 
thing to hide. Suppose you were a mar- 
ried man ” 

“Which I am not,” interrupted Mar- 
ford. 

“We’ve got to suppose that,” insisted 
Elk. “Your wife is abroad. You take 
a girl into the country.” 

The doctor made a faint protest. 

“We’re supposin’ all this,” conceded 
Elk. “Such things have happened. An’ 
in the mornin’ you look out of your win- 
dow an’ see a feller cut another feller’s 
throat. You are a doctor an’ cannot 
afford to get your name into the papers. 
Are you goin’ to the police an’ tell ’em 
what you saw? An’ are you goin’ to 
stand up in court an’ tell ’em what you 
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I were doin’ out of town an’ the name of 
the lady you were with, an’ take the 
chance of it gettin’ into all the papers? 
Or are you goin’ to say nothing? 

“Of course you are! That happens 
every day. In a murder case everybody 
has got something to hide, an’ that's 
why it's harder to get the truth about 
murder than any other kind of crime. 
Murder is a spotlight. You’ve got to 
take the stand an’ face a defendin’ 
counsel who’s out to prove you’re the sort 
of fellow no decent jurywoman could ask 
: to meet her young daughter.” 

The detective sucked at his cigar for 
a time in silence. Then he said: “Bit of 
a mystery, this woman Lorna Weston.” 

The doctor’s tired eyes surveyed him 
thoughtfully. “I suppose so. They’re 
all mysteries to me. I can’t remember 
their names. And some are without any 
names at all. I attended a young woman 
for three months — she was just ‘the 
young woman upstairs’ or ‘Miss What’s- 
her-name.’ Her landlady didn’t know 
it. She was a waitress working nobody 
knew where. I called her Miss Smith — - 
had to put some name on the books. 
What does Mrs. Weston do for a living?” 

Elk made a grimace. “Well, you know, 
she’s — well, she goes west every night all 
dolled up.” He got up, drained his glass 
and reached for his hat. “She wanted to 
know if you were an easy man to get on 
with. I don’t know why, but I got an 
idea she’s a dope-getter.” 

The doctor went out with him and they 
arrived at the street door at an oppor- 
tune moment. 

The earlier sound of the battle had 
come to them in a confused hubbub of 
noises as they passed through the disin- 
fected passage. As Marford opened 
the door he saw two men fighting, sur- 
rounded by a crowd. It was a fair fight, 
both men being well matched in point of 
physique and equally drunk. But they 
were too close to the granite curb of the 
sidewalk. One of the combatants went 
down suddenly, and the gray, dusty curb- 
stone went red. 

“Here — you!” 

Elk made a grab at the victor and 
swung him round. Two policemen came 
running and plunged through the crowd. 

“Take this man.” 

Elk handed over his dazed prisoner and 
shouldered his way through the tightly 
packed knot of people that surrounded 
the man on the curb. 

“Get him inside the doctor’s shop. Lift 
him.” 

They carried the limp thing into the 
surgery and Doctor Marford made a brief 
examination while Mr. Elk bustled the 
bearers into the street. 

“Well?” he asked when he came back. 

: “Hospital case, isn’t it?” 

Marford was affixing an enormous pad 
of gauze and cotton wool to the head of 
the white-faced man. 

“Yes. Do you mind ringing for the am- 
bulance? Two shillings’ worth of sur- 
gical dressings and I don’t get a cent.” 

“Is he booked?” Elk asked, looking at 
the figure with the awed curiosity which 
the living have for the dead. 

“I should think so: compound fracture 
of the occiput. Get him to the London 
and they may do something. It costs 
me ten shillings a week just for surgical 
dressings. I'll tell you something, and 
you can arrest me. If I get ’em alone, 

I go through their pockets and take the 
cost of the dressing.” 

The ambulance came noisily and the 
patient was taken away. 

It was an incident not worth remem- 
bering — except for two shillings’ worth of 
dressing that would never be liquidated. 

The doctor closed the door upon Mr. 
Elk and went back to his books and his 
i thoughts. Two inconvenient new lives 
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were coming to Tidal Basin. The dis- 
trict nurses would call him in good time. 
As to this Lorna Weston . . . 

He knew her, of course. She had come 
in to see him once or twice. A pretty 
woman, though her mouth was a trifle 
hard and straight. He never confessed 
to Elk that he knew anybody. Elk was a 
detective and respected no confidences. 

There was a phone call from Elk. The 
fighter had died on admission to hos- 
pital. The doctor was not surprised. An 
inquest, of course. 

“We shall want you as a witness,” 
said Elk’s voice. “He’s a dock laborer 
from Poplar — a man named Stephens.” 

“How thrilling!” said the doctor, hung 
up the receiver and went back to his 
book — the intrigues of Louis’ court, the 
scheming Polignacs and the profitable 
machinations of Madame de Lamballe. 

He heard the shrill call of the doorbell, 
looked plaintively around, finally rose 
and went to the door. The night had 
come down blackly; the pavement out- 
side was glistening — you do not hear the 
rain falling in the East End. 

“Are you Doctor Marford?” 

The woman who stood in the doorway 
exhaled the faint fragrance of some deli- 
cate perfume. Her voice, thin for the 
moment with anxiety, had the quality 
of culture. She was a stranger; he had 
never heard that voice before. 

“Yes. Will you come in?” 

The surgery had no other light than 
the reading lamp on the desk. He felt 
that she would have had it this way. 

She wore a leather motoring coat and 
a tight-fitting hat. She unfastened the 
coat hurriedly as though she were hot or 
had some difficulty in breathing. Under 
the coat she wore a neat blue costume. 
From some vague clue he thought she 
was American. A lady, undoubtedly, 
having no association with Tidal Basin. 

“Is he — is he dead?” she asked jerkily, 
and in her dark eyes he read an un- 
conquerable fear. 

“Is who dead?” 

He was puzzled; searched his mind 
rapidly for patients in extremis and 
could find none but old Sully, the marine 
store dealer, who had been dying for 
eighteen months. 

“The man — he was brought here — 
after the fight. A policeman told me. 
They were fighting in the street and he 
was brought here.” 

She stood, her hands clasped, her thin 
body bent forward, breathless. 

“A man? . . . Oh, yes; he’s dead, I’m 
afraid.” 

Doctor Marford was bewildered. How 
could she be interested in the fate of one 
Stephens, dock laborer, of Poplar? 

“Oh, dear God!” 

She whispered the words, drooped for 
a second. Doctor Marford’s arm went 
round her and assisted her to a chair. 

“Oh, dear God!” she said again and 
began to cry. 

He looked at her helplessly, not know- 
ing for whom he should frame a de- 
fense — for the dead or the living. 

“It was a fair fight as far as one could 
see,” he said awkwardly. “The man fell 
— hit his head on the sharp edge of the 
curb.” 

“I begged him not to go near him,” 
she said wildly. “I begged him! When 
he telephoned to say that he was on his 
track and had traced him here — I came 
by cab. I implored him to come back.” 

All this and more came incoherently. 
Some of the words were drowned in sobs. 
Doctor Marford went to his medicine 
shelf and took down a bottle labeled “Ap. 
Am. Arm.,” poured a little into a medi- 
cine glass and added water. 

“You drink this and tell me all about 
it,” he said authoritatively. 

She told him more than she would 
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have told her confessor. Sorrow, re- 
morse, the crushing tragedy of fear 
removed all inhibitions. The doctor 
listened, twiddling the stem of the medi- 
cine glass in his fingers. 

Presently he spoke. 

“This man Stephens was a dock la- 
borer — a heavy fellow, six feet tall, at 
least. A fair-haired man. The other 
man was a young fellow of twenty- 
something. I only saw him for a second. 
He had a light mustache.” 

She stared up at him. “Pair? A 
young man?” 

Doctor Marford held the glass out to 
her. “Drink this: you’re hysterical.” 

But she pushed the glass aside. “Ste- 
phens — are you sure? Two — well, two 
ordinary men?” 

“Two laborers — both drunk. It’s not 
unusual in this neighborhood. We have 
an average of two fights a night. On 
Saturday nights — six. It’s a dull place 
and they have to do something.” 


JLhe color was coming 
back to her face. She hesitated, reached 
for the glass, swallowed its contents and 
made a wry face. Then she rose un- 
steadily. 

“I’m sorry, doctor. I’ve been a 
nuisance. I suppose if I offered to pay 
you for your time you’d be offended.” 

“I charge ten cents for a consultation,” 
he said gravely, and she smiled. 

“How accommodating you are! You 
think I am American? I am, of course, 
though I’ve lived in England since— oh, 
for a long time. Thank you, doctor. 
Have I talked nonsense? And, if I have, 
will you forget it?” 

“I won’t promise that, but I will not 
repeat it,” he said. 

She did not give him her name: he 
was wholly incurious. He stood in the 
rain and watched her out of sight. 

Police Constable Hartford came from 
the direction she had taken and stopped 
to speak. 

"They say that Stephens is dead. Well, 
if they will drink they must expect 
trouble. I’ve never regretted takin’ the 
pledge myself. I sent a young lady to 
you: she was makin’ inquiries about 
Stephens. I didn’t know he was gone 
or I’d have told her.” 

“Thank you for not telling her,” said 
Marford. He was shy of P. C. Hartford, 
who was notoriously loquacious. 

He locked the door and went back to 
his book, but the corruptions and per- 
mutations of Madame de Lamballe in- 
terested him no more. Pulling up the 
surgery blind, he looked out into the 
deserted street. 

Under the shadow of the wall which 
encircles the premises of the Eastern 
Trading Company, he saw a man and 
a woman talking. The man was in eve- 
ning dress, which was curious. The white 
splash of his shirt front was plainly 
visible. Even waiters do not wear their 
uniforms in Tidal Basin. 

Doctor Marford went out and opened 
the street door as the man and the 
woman walked in opposite directions. 
Then he saw the third of the trio. He 
was moving towards the man in evening 
dress, following him quickly. The doctor 
saw the first man stop and turn. There 
was an exchange of words and a scuffle. 
The man in dress clothes went down like 
a log ; the second bent over him and went 
on quickly and disappeared under the 
railway arch opposite the Eastern Com- 
pany’s main gateway. 

Doctor Marford was on the point of 
crossing to see what had happened to 
the inanimate heap on the pavement 


when the man got up and lighted a 
cigaret. 

The clock struck ten. 

Louis Landor looked down at the hate- 
ful thing he had struck to the earth. He 
lay still and the hate in Landor's heart 
was replaced by a sudden horror. He 
glanced across the road. Immediately 
opposite was a doctor’s surgery — a red 
light burned dimly from a bracket lamp 
before the house to advertise the pro- 
fession of its occupant. The door was 
open and somebody was standing there. 

Should he go for help? The idea came 
and went. His own safety was in ques- 
tion. He hurried along in the shadow 
of the high wall and had reached the 
railway arch, when right ahead of him 
appeared the shadowy figure of a police- 
man coming his way. 

He looked around for some way of 
escape. There were two great gates on 
his right and. in one, a small wicket 
door. In his panic he pushed the door 
and it yielded. By some miracle it had 
been left unfastened. In a second he 
was inside, felt for the bolt and pushed 
it home. The policeman passed without 
being conscious of his presence. 

A certain Harry Lamborn, who was by 
trade a general larcenist, and who at 
that moment was standing in the shelter 
of a deeply recessed door on the opposite 
side of the road, had his eye on the ap- 
proaching copper and had little interest 
in ordinary civilians. That night he had 
certain plans connected with No. 7 ware- 
house of the Eastern Trading Company, 
and he was waiting for P. C. Hartford 
to reach the end of his beat and return 
before he put them into operation. 

He watched the constable’s leisurely 
stride, drew back still farther into the 
recess which afforded him freedom from 
observation, and transferred a collapsible 
jimmy from one pocket to another for 
greater comfort. 

Hartford could not help seeing the 
man in evening dress. He stood wiping 
the mud from his black overcoat. 

“Had a fall, sir?” Hartford asked. 

The man turned a good-looking face 
to the officer and smiled. Yet he was 
not wholly amused, for his hands were 
trembling violently and the whiteness 
of his lips was in odd contrast to his 
sunburnt face. And when he spoke he 
was so breathless that the words came 
in gasps. He looked backward the way 
he had come, and seemed relieved when 
he saw nobody. 

“Have I had a fall?” he repeated. 
“Well, I think I have.” He looked past 
the constable. “Did you see the man?” 

Police Constable Hartford looked back 
along the deserted stretch of pavement. 

“Which man?” he asked, and the other 
seemed surprised. 

“He went your way; he must have 
passed you.” 

Hartford shook his head. “No, sir; 
nobody’s passed me.” 

The white-lipped man was skeptical. 

“Did he do anything?” asked Hartford. 

“Did he do anything? He punched me 
in the jaw, if that’s anything. I played 
possum.” His face twisted in a smile. 
“Scared him, I hope.” 

He gave a certain emphasis to the last 
words. Police Constable Hartford sur- 
veyed him with greater interest. 

“Would you like to charge the man?” 

The other shook his head. “Do you 
think you could find him if I charged 
him?” he asked sarcastically. “No; let 
him go.” 

“A stranger to you, sir?” 

P. C. Hartford had not handled a case 
for a month and was loath to let his 


Was the mysterious stranger a victim of the elusive White Face? 
tells you the identity of the murdered man and sets you on 
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fingers slide off the smooth edge of this. 

“No; I know him.” 

“There’s a bad crowd about here,” 
began Hartford. “A drunken ” 

“I know him, I tell you.” The stranger 
was impatient. 

He took out a silver case from an 
inside pocket and opened it. P. C. Hart- 
ford stood by while the man lighted his 
cigaret, and noticed that the hand which 
held the patent lighter was shaking. 

“Here’s a drink for you.” 

Hartford bridled, and waved aside the 
proffered coin. “I neither touch, taste 
nor ’andle,” he said virtuously, and stood 
ready to pass on his majestic way. 

The stranger unbuttoned his coat and 
felt in his waistcoat pocket. 

“Lost anything?” 

“Nothing,” said the other, with satis- 
faction. He blew a cloud of smoke, 
nodded and they separated. 

The man in evening dress came slowly 
to the granite-paved roadway which bi- 
sected the path before the gates of the 
Eastern Trading Company. The thief 
in the covered doorway saw him take his 
cigaret from his mouth, drop it on the 
pavement and put his foot upon it. And 
then, suddenly and without warning, he 
saw the man stagger; his knees gave 
under him and he went down with a 
crash to the sidewalk. 

Lamborn saw an opportunity, looked 
left and right, and crossed the road with 
stealthy footsteps. He did not see Hart- 
ford moving towards him in the shadow 
of the wall. Lamborn flicked open the 
coat of the stricken man, dived in his 
hand and found a note case. His fingers 
hooked to a watch guard; he pulled 
both out with a simultaneous jerk, and 
then saw the running policeman. 

To be arrested on suspicion is one 
thing; to be found in possession of stolen 
property is another. Lamborn’s hand 
jerked up to the high wall which sur- 
rounded the company’s yard, and he 
turned to fly. Half a dozen paces he 
took, and then the hand of the law fell 
on him, and the familiar “Here, you!” 
came hatefully to his ears. 

He struggled impotently. Mr. Lam- 
born had never learned the first lesson 
of criminality, which is to go quietly. 

Hartford thrust him against the wall, 
and then saw somebody crossing the 
road, and remembered the man lying 
under the lamp-post as he recognized 
the figure. 

“Doctor, that gentleman’s hurt. Will 
you have a look at him?” 

Doctor marford had 
seen the stranger fall and stooped gin- 
gerly by his side. 

“Keep quiet, will yer?” said Hartford 
indignantly to his struggling prisoner. 
His whistle sounded shrilly in the night. 

It was at that moment that the police- 
man heard an exclamation from the 
stooping, peering doctor. 

“Constable, this man is dead — stabbed!” 

He held up his hands for the police- 
man’s inspection. In the light of the 
street lamp Hartford saw they were red 
with blood. 

Elk, who was at the end of the street, 
heard the whistle and came flying 
towards the sound. Every kennel in 
Tidal Basin heard it and was drawn. 
Men and women forfeited their night’s 
rest rather than lose the thrill of expe- 
rience; when they heard it was no less 
than murder they purred gratefully that 
their enterprise was rewarded. They 
came trickling out like rats from their 
burrows. There was a crowd almost be- 
fore the police arrived to control it. 

Next Month Edgar Wallace 
the trail of his murderer 




MARILYN MILLER 

From her grandmother's cellar ...to 
Ziegfeld’s Roof. . . in just the twinkle 
of a toe. She really was the “Sally” 
... of the alley called Broadway. 

How explain the miracle of Marilyn’s 
success?... Nature simply blessed her 
with a charm all her own. 

And that’s the only answer to another 
young star’s rise. OLD GOLD made 
its bow just four years ago. In a 
month it was popular. In a year, a 
headliner. Today it’s America’s fast- 
est growing cigarette. 

Nature again! Sun-drenched heart- 
leaves from better tobaccos. A new 
taste-thrill for jaded palates. A new 
throat-ease and freedom from coughs. 

You can “manufacture” an ordinary 
cigarette ... or an ordinary actress. 
But only Nature produces the stars. 


8 Mar’lyn , chile, shake yo’ feet!” 

Grandmother’s kinky-haired old fur- 
naceman was the first to educate Mari- 
lyn Miller’s feet. At those same feet, 
just a few years later, old New York 
laid its heart. 


OLD GOLDS first hopped the Pacific Ocean 
in March, 1929. In just three weeks after 
they appeared on the beach at Waikiki they 
were one of the four “best sellers.” 


BETTER TOBACCOS . , , “NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD” 
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Of course you didn’t expect them— but 
that’s all right • • • Says the Uneeda Boy 


There’s nothing to get fussed over 
. . . I’m the Uneeda Boy, and I’ve 
an idea or two for you. 

The Uneeda Bakers make so many 
good things for parties that you can 
always get up a spread in no time 
at all. 

Here’s a package of Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers to start with — and besides 
Nabiscos there are just all sorts of 
other nice cookies and biscuit and 
crackers — ready for any kind of a 
treat. 

And you couldn’t give your 
guests anything better, because 
"Uneeda Bakers” use the very best 
of everything, and take so much 
extra care with their baking . . . 

Yes, ma’am ! Any time you open 
any package with the N. B. C. Uneeda 
Seal, you’re sure of something 
that’s as good as it can be baked. 


Those folks look as if they’d like 
some Nabisco Sugar Wafers this 
minute . . . let’s open a box or two ! 


The happiest combination of airy crisp- 
ness . . . and melting creaminess . . . that 
was ever hit upon. Delicate enough for 
the most finicky appetite — substantial 
enough for those who like real food 
value in their dainty wafers. There’s 
nothing quite like Nabisco. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

“Uneeda Bakers” 


“Uneeda Bakers” 

Hearst’s International-C osmopolitan for October 1930 
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Come Across by Peter B. Kyne (.Continued from page 63) 


account. Have you seen Pelicano lately?” 

‘ Not since I delivered your message to 
him.” 

"He’s a bad baby and we can’t afford 
to have any business dealings with him, 
Larsen.” Teller’s servant poured a drink 
and the Swede downed it at a gulp. 

“Pre-war stuff,” he complimented his 
host. 

“Take another and go home to bed,” 
Teller suggested gently. “You look worn 
out. Don’t worry and blame yourself. 
I sent my wire of instructions rather 
late and I was afraid you might have 
started before it reached you. Better 
luck next time, kid. Good night.” 

Prom Teller’s apartment Larsen took a 
cab for Pelicano’s home. The Sicilian 
greeted him with a leer of pleasure. 

“I suppose you’ve come for your jack,” 
he said immediately. “Here it is. Twenty 
thousand for the convoy an’ cheap at that. 
Now beat it while the goin’ is good. Teller 
knows you’re double-crossin’ him — an’ you 
know the price o’ the double-cross.” 

Larsen started. “Why, I just come 
from his apartment, Lou, and he was as 
nice as could be to me.” 

“When that bird’s nice it’s because it 
pays. I sent Polly over to his office this 
mornin’. Polly got in, all right — an’ 
stayed in until Teller took his rod away 
an’ let him out. Polly told him you’d 
give him the secret code so’s he could get 
into the private office.” 

"The sneakin’, double-crossin’ swine! 
I’ll kill Polly for that.” 

“If you do I’ll have you took for a ride. 
Polly was in Dutch an’ had to come 
through.” 

Larsen sat down weakly. “What you 
goin’ to do about it?" 

“He’s in my way, ain’t he? Well, he’s 
goin’ to get out o’ my way, see? If he 
don’t get out sudden he’ll get you an’ 
Polly, won’t he? No sense in that, when 
he’s got to go, is there? Polly’s goin’ 
to California an’ you better go some- 
wheres. too, so you’ll both have an alibi. 
It’d be just like Teller to leave word that 
if he’s bumped off the police are to look 
up you an’ Polly — an’ me. So I’m goin’ 
away for a few days’ vacation myself.” 

“I’ll start now,” Larsen gulped, and did. 

Pelicano chuckled as the Swede went 
out. “Keep in touch with Pinatelli,” he 
charged. “He’ll tell you when it’s safe 
to come back. You got the list o’ Teller’s 
customers an’ when you come back we’ll 
take over his business together. We’ll 
make a deal, all right, all right.” 

When Larsen reached 
his hotel he found a letter in his key box. 
The address was typewritten on a plain 
white envelope and it contained a slip of 
paper on which was typed: 

Well, Swede, your number is up. 

Beat it for Sweden. 

Larsen went to bed in an agony of fear, 
wondering if the liquor Teller had given 
him was poisoned! Before dawn he 
arose, packed a bag, went to the garage, 
got his car and fled from the city. From 
Elkhart, Indiana, he telephoned Pelicano 
to telephone him there when the coast 
should be clear. 

James E. Teller did not leave the city. 
Instead, he remained in his apartment, 
and when the telephone rang his Negro 
manservant answered it and informed the 
caller his employer was out of the city. 

Three days after his precipitate flight 
from Chicago, Larsen received a tele- 
phone message from Lou Pelicano. It 
was late at night when he received it. 


“It’s all over,” Pelicano assured him, 
“only the news hasn’t cracked in the 
papers yet. An’ you can prove by a dozen 
witnesses you was in Elkhart when it 
happened. Get into that tin can o’ yours 
an’ come back to Chi tonight. I’ve got to 
see you on important business. Come 
right up to my house. I’ll be waitin’ up 
for you, no matter what time you get in.” 

Thirty miles out from Elkhart, on a 
lonely strip of road, Larsen’s headlights 
picked out a sign in the middle of the 
road. It was about two feet high, on a 
pyramidal base, and he read: 

Halt! 

Federal Officers 

Two men stood by the side of the road. 

“Lookin’ for booze runners,” Larsen 
thought. “Well, they can search me.” He 
stopped his car, and one of the men came 
up and put a pistol to his side. 

“Get out,” he commanded. 

Larsen got out and the other man 
frisked him for weapons, but found none. 
Then, from out of the darkness, Lou 
Pelicano appeared. 

“Hello, Larsen,” he said, “glad to meet 
yuh. Gimme twenty thousand bucks!” 

“You must be crazy. I don’t travel 
around with that much money on me.” 

“I gave you twenty thousand four days 
ago. I want it back.” 

“Why?” 

“Because that convoy o’ liquor you 
played in with us to highjack from Teller 
wasn’t liquor at all. It was water.” 

“I didn’t know it,” Larsen protested. 

“I figgered you didn’t. If you was 
guilty o’ double-crossin’ me you’d be run- 
nin’ yet. Instead, you telephoned me 
where you was. Still, you’re a double- 
crosser an’ I know it, because you dou- 
ble-crossed Teller. So you gimme back 
the twenty thousand dollars an’ we’ll call 
it square.” 

Larsen thought slowly, but, like most 
slow-thinking men, he thought craftily. 
He had made twenty thousand dollars by 
betraying Teller, yet, according to his 
peculiar code, he had made it honestly. 
He did not wish to give it up and he did 
not believe Pelicano’s statement that the 
trucks had been loaded with water in- 
stead of Scotch. Plainly this was a trick 
of Pelicano’s to highjack him, and un- 
reasoning rage possessed Larsen at the 
realization that he was being double- 
crossed. 

“I haven’t got it,” he protested. And 
then a brilliant lie popped into his slow 
brain. “You’re right, Lou, I didn’t dou- 
ble-cross you, but I been double-crossed 
from soup to nuts myself. I never knew 
there was water in them bottles. The 
cargo was ready, waitin’ for me when I 
got to the line, and I loaded up without 
investigatin’.” He drew from his pocket 
the message he had received at his Chi- 
cago hotel. “Read that,” he demanded. 

In the light of an electric torch Peli- 
cano read it. “Teller sent you that,” he 
decided. “I told you he was on to you.” 

“He must ’a’ been,” Larsen quavered. 
“He must ’a’ suspected I was goin’ to be 
highjacked and that I was playin’ in with 
the highjackers. Teller always did have 
some secret information, so we always 
avoided an ambush before. Somebody in 
your mob tells him things. He must ’a’ 
had a tip in advance, so he planted four 
truck loads o’ Lake Michigan water on 
me, and I sold it to you without knowin’.” 

“We won’t argue that,” Pelicano in- 
sisted. “Haven’t I told you I’ll forget it 
if you give me back the jack?” 

“That’s the devil of it,” Larsen almost 
whimpered. “I haven’t got it. Teller 
must have had me shadowed from the 


time I left Chicago, because just outside 
Elkhart, three men jumped on my run- 
nin’ board and got the drop on me. I 
had the money with me and they frisked 
me and took it.” 

“I think,” said Lou Pelicano coldly, 
“that you’re a liar.” 

“Search me,” Larsen pleaded. 

“We can’t do it on the highway with 
cars liable to pass us any second,” Peli- 
cano growled. He got into Larsen’s car, 
tooled it off the highway and parked it. 
“Now, get into my car,” he ordered, and 
Larsen and the two gorillas obeyed. 

Pelicano ran down the road until he 
came to a dirt side road that apparently 
led to a farm, for a tall growth of corn 
lined it on each side. As soon as he en- 
tered this road Pelicano stopped the car 
and switched off the lights. Then, while 
one man held an electric torch on Larsen, 
Pelicano and the other man searched him. 


1 told you I didn’t 
have it,” Larsen protested. 

“I’ll search your car,” Pelicano decided. 
“Wait for me here.” He disappeared into 
the darkness. Within half an hour he 
returned and thrust an envelope into 
Larsen’s pale face. “Found this tucked 
away in that little space on top o’ the 
windshield where the top buckles down 
on it.” He struck Larsen furiously with 
his open palm. “You dirty, lyin’, double- 
crossin’ skunk!” he raged. “I don't be- 
lieve you knew there was water in them 
bottles, but when I told you about it you 
tried to lie out o’ makin’ an honest re- 
fund. How I hate a liar an’ a crook!” 

He stepped back from Larsen and 
nodded to his gorillas, who acted instantly 
as if they had been rehearsed in the part. 
One struck Larsen a short-arm blow on 
the chin and dazed him. A second blow 
put him down, whereupon the other man 
gagged him. When Larsen came to they 
each got him by an arm. 

“Come, sweetheart,” Pelicano urged, 
and led the trio off into the cornfield 
about fifty yards. Here Pelicano struck 
Larsen and knocked him down and the 
gorillas emptied their rods into the pros- 
trate form. Then they went back to the 
car. 

Pelicano took the wheel, switched on 
the ignition and pressed the starter. The 
motor turned over under the impulse of 
the starter, but it refused to fire. After 
five minutes of futile trying, Pelicano 
decided there was something wrong with 
the ignition. He climbed out and lifted 
the bonnet over the motor. 

“Point your flash light in here, Angelo,” 
he ordered one of his gorillas, “till I see 
if the wirin’s O. K.' 

The two gorillas jot out and joined 
him. All three peered at the motor — and 
then a voice spoke behind them. 

“Hands up! Up, damn you; up!" 

Four electric lights flashed in their 
faces, blinding them; the arms of the trio 
went skyward and three men wearing the 
badges of deputy sheriffs came up and 
handcuffed them together, removed their 
weapons and stood awaiting the orders of 
one who appeared to be their superior — 
the sheriff, doubtless. 

“What have you men been up to?” this 
person demanded. 

“Nothin’,” they mumbled in chorus. 

“A cornfield off the highway’s a funny 
place to be doing nothing at midnight. 
There’s an empty roadster parked down 
on the highway. Where’s the man who 
owns that?” 

“We don’t know,” came the answer in 
unison. 

“I’ll walk out in the field and try to 
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**No more shiny noses since using Mello-glo Powder,** 
says adorable Erica Newman, Motion Picture beauty, 
148-20 Ninth Avenue, Whitestone, L. I. 



Mello-glo stays on longer, prevents large pores and gives 
my skin a natural bloom,” says Dorothy Flood, beautiful 
Ziegfeld star, 10 Maple Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

© 19*0, M.-G. Co. 

Women, Famed for 
Beauty, Tell of 
Wonderful Powder 

Marvelous Mew French Process 
Produces MELLO-GLO Face Powder 

MELLO-GLO Facial Tone powder comes 
to you as the last word in line face powders. 
Beautitul women everywhere praise its 
smoothness and purity. Made by a new 
French process, it scays on longer and will noc 
enlarge che pores. MELLO-GLO banishes 
shiny noses, and protects the skin from that 
rough, aged look. 

Its colors have passed the rigid tests of the 
United States government. MELLO-GLO 
is sifted and sifted through a fine silk mesh — 
mixed and remixed until it presents perfect 
uniformity. The special shade blends with 
your complexion and renews the tint of 
youth. 

Your skin will never have that pasty, flaky 
look with MELLO-GLO. It is the smooth- 
est, purest powder made, and will not irritate 
or smart the skin. To look younger — use 
MELLO-GLO. It has no substitutes. Only 
MELLO-GLO has the secret formula. One 
dollar at all stores. 

Liberal trial size of this new wonderful face 
powder will be sent upon receipt of 25c. Ad- 
dress MELLO-QLO, Dept. 27, Statler 
Building, Boston. 


find out. You’ve left a trail in the corn,” 
the sheriff said and disappeared behind 
the beam of his flash light. 

“Well, they got him,” he announced 
upon his return. “Hanley, frisk these 
gorillas.” 

Hanley did an expert job of frisking 
and produced from Lou Pelicano, in addi- 
tion to a bunch of keys, a pocketknife and 
a cigar case, a heavy Manila envelope 
containing twenty thousand dollars in 
five-hundred-dollar bills. 

“This clinches the case.” The sheriff’s 
voice was fat with satisfaction. “This is 
the envelope given Larsen by the clerk 
at the hotel at which he stayed in Elk- 
hart. It has the name of the hotel on it 
and a serial number; it’s the sort of 
envelope hotels furnish to guests to put 
I their money in when they want to place 
j it for safe-keeping in the hotel vault. 

“When the clerk gave the money back 
to Larsen, Larsen thrust the envelope 
1 containing the bills in his pocket, after 
first counting them. I saw him do it. 
These men stopped him, escorted him into 
this cornfield, robbed him and murdered 
him. All right, boys. Attach the wires 
to the spark plugs again and let’s get on 
into Gary. We’ll have to leave Larsen 
for the local coroner to pick up.” 

The sheriff of Cook County, Illinois, 
came to the door of Teller’s private office 
and rapped authoritatively; the latch 
clicked and he stepped into the room. 
James E. Teller held out his hand. 

“Well, sheriff,” he demanded cheerily, 
“am I or am I not an excellent prophet?” 

“Take the head of the class,” said the 
sheriff. “We picked Larsen up as he left 
the hotel in Elkhart. I was standing at 
the desk when he came to get his money 
from the safe, after paying his bill. 

“We trailed him out of the city and 
once on the country road we followed 
with our lights out. We saw the men 
with the flash lights in the road, saw the 
sign they used to decoy him into stop- 
ping; so we pulled up by the side of the 
road a couple of hundred yards behind 
them and watched. 

“Then they parked his car beside the 
road, put him into their car and made 
off with him. We were too late to save 
Larsen. They were around a sharp bend 
and into a side road, with their lights out, 
before we could catch up with them. So 
we passed them and had gone three miles 
before I decided we’d lost them and 
turned back. 

“As we came by Larsen’s parked car 
there was a man rummaging around in it, 
so we went on a couple of hundred yards 
until we turned a bend, then came about 
and advanced slowly. The man had left 
Larsen’s car and was walking down the 
highway, seeing his way with an electric 
torch, for it was very dark. 

“We slid along, not showing our lights, 
and suddenly the man left the highway 
and turned left. We found a side road 
there, so we parked and followed. Of 
course we came on slowly — we had to be 
mighty cautious, because I was afraid of 
a Tommy gun. 

“Well, when we got up close to the car 
we saw there was nobody there, so I 
pulled the ignition wires clear of the 
spark plugs. Then we slipped into the 
corn on the right side of the road and 
waited. 

“Pretty soon Pelicano and the two go- 
rillas came out of the corn on the left 
side, got in and tried to back around. But 
the motor wouldn’t turn over, so they all 
got out and started an investigation, 
which was just what I’d planned. While 
they were bent over the motor we sneaked 
up and nabbed them.” 

“And Larsen was absent?” Teller asked. 

“Naturally. They’d taken him into the 


cornfield and given him the works. I had 
a suspicion they were about that job when 
we got to their car, but I didn’t feel called 
upon to risk my men or myself searching 
that cornfield to save Larsen. After all, 
it was gang business and mine was official. 

“Besides, you’d told me that Larsen 
could save himself at any time merely by 
giving up the money. Evidently the fool 
didn’t, so they took it away from him and 
then killed him.” 

“I think I can reconstruct that wayside 
drama,” said James E. Teller, and closed 
his eyes. “Larsen had the money on his 
person when he left the hotel. We know 
that. But he was too crafty to keep that 
amount of money on his person; he se- 
creted it in his car. When they searched 
him up in the cornfield he did not have 
it on him and probably told Pelicano 
some tale about having been robbed. 

“But Pelicano is too old and crafty a 
bird to be caught with chaff, so he went 
back to the car and searched until he 
found the money. Yes, Pelicano was the 
man you saw in the car. He’d make the 
search himself. He wouldn’t trust one 
of the gorillas. 

“Of course, when he discovered Larsen 
had lied to him there was nothing for it 
but to take him out in the corn and let 
him have it, which they did. In a sense, 
Larsen committed suicide.” 

“Nevertheless, Mr. Teller, it’s a clean 
case of murder and robbery, and all three 
will swing for it. This is one case Lou 
Pelicano cannot beat, because it will be 
tried in Indiana, and the jury will be 
glad to make an example of this trio, 
to teach Chicago gangsters to pull off 
their rough stuff at home. 

“Do you mind telling me how you 
knew just what was going to happen and 
when? If the telephone girl in the hotel 
at Elkhart hadn’t plugged me in, from 
my room, when Pelicano called up Lar- 
sen to decoy him back to Chicago last 
night, I would have abandoned the case 
in the morning. I would have concluded 
I was on a wild-goose chase.” 

“It did take Pelicano a little longer than 
I had anticipated to discover he had 
immediate business with Larsen. And of 
course, I knew exactly where Larsen was. 
I’d had him trailed. In fact, I tried to 
chase him out of the city, so I sent him 
an anonymous note which was calculated 
to disturb him. I thought it would be 
a good idea for the boob to leave town 
before he got into some trouble he wasn’t 
smart enough to handle.” 

“The sign on your door, Mr. Teller, says 
‘Investments.’ Do you sometimes invest 
in liquor in wholesale quantities?” 

“That has been my principal business, 
sheriff. I supply the best people in town 
with the best liquor obtainable. Of course 
I break the law, but I have always 
thought myself quite as respectable as 
those I sell to. I’ve tried to be a decent 
bootlegger, but of late I have been ap- 
prehensive of being forced into adherence 
to the code of Pelicano et al.” 

“Self-defense is the first law of human 
nature, Mr. Teller. Who was Larsen?” 

“My first lieutenant. I paid him well 
enough to retain his loyalty, but the 
other crowd outbid me, it seems. Some 
time ago Larsen informed me that Peli- 
cano would be glad to meet me to discuss 
amalgamating his business with mine. 
I wasn’t interested, but Larsen argued 
so earnestly in favor of it that I decided 
to test his loyalty. So I left my cus- 
tomers’ ledger out of the safe one night. 

“Larsen had access to the general office 
and found it, so he made a list of the 
names and addresses, together with the 
amount of sales to each in the past year. 
He pecked it out on my secretary’s type- 
writer, and he made two carbon copies. 

“For the copies he used fresh carbon 
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.... just for telling 
us which of these two 
cards we should send 
to two million women! 

ALL women appreciate a bargain. But often one particular bargain 
jpY, have more appeal than another. Here is a fascinating con- 
test which will enable you to express your idea of a bargain. 
Merely tell us which of these two offers you think will be the more 
acceptable to 2,000,000 women — -and you may win one of the 380 
prizes offered by RIGAUD — Parfumeur — -Paris. 

What’s It All About ? 

Rigaud — Paris (Parfumeur by Royal Decree to His Majesty, King Alfonso 
XIII of Spain) wishes to acquaint more American women with his exquisite 
Parfum Un Air Embaume. To do this he intends to send approximately 
two million letters from Paris to discriminating women in America (the 
customers of 184 famous stores.) 

The letter which these women will receive from Paris will enclose a card for 
presentation to these stores. 

Which Card Shall Rigaud Send ? 

Only one of the two cards shown at the right can be enclosed with this letter. 
Which shall it be — A or B? 

Note that the regular retail value of the assortment given in Offer A (as 
listed on the card) is $6.45. Yet this card will enable Madame to obtain 
it for $2.95. 

Then consider Offer B, giving a total retail value of $3.00 which this card 
will enable Madame to obtain for $1.50. 

Think which of the two offers would be most 
attractive to you — and hence in your opinion 
more likely to please 2,000,000 women. Would 
you prefer the half-price $1.50 offer, or would you 
rather spend $2.95 in order to get the “better 
than half-price” $6.45 value? Write your 
opinion in 50 words or less, explaining which of 
the two offers appeals most to you, and why. 

Remember that Riguad-Paris is one of the 
world’s greatest Parfumeurs — that his exquisite 
Parfum Un Air Embaume was selected by Mrs. 
Vanderbilt for use at the million dollar wedding 
of her daughter, Consuelo — its popularity is world 
wide, and, consequently, Un Air Embaume 
Toiletries are chosen by women of taste and 
discrimination. 

Simple as A B 

You don’t need to be a user of Rigaud Toiletries 
to compete. You don’t need to buy anything. 
Just write and send your opinion. Neatness, 
brevity, logic, and originality will be the factors 
that count in the awarding of prizes. Your 
chance of winning the capital prize is as good as 
any other woman’s. And just think— with 
Christmas coming — what you could do with 
$1200! Or the 2nd prize of $800 — or the 3rd 
of $500! Surely when a little effort may bring 
you one of these 380 valuable prizes, the thing 
to do is to act! 


Which of These 
380 Prizes 
Will YOU Win? 


1st Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
4th Prize 
5th Prize 
6th Prize 
7th Prize 

-I 'y Prize# 

1 J of $15 each 

*10 Bottle# Parfum 
Ok/ Un Air Einbaume 


$1200 
$ 800 
$ 500 
$ 250 
$ 100 
50 
25 
$195 
$800 


$ 

$ 


1 1A $5 Bottle# Parfum (h 
I 2U l/n Air Embaume tpOVJkJ 

1 /ir\ $3 Bottle# Parfum A QA 
i Ov Un Air Embaume 

$5,000 


RULES of the CONTEST 


1 Contest close# midnight November let, 1930. 
Entries postmarked Inter will not be considered. 
The winner# will be announced in the February 
issue of TRUE ROMANCES Mipazine. Prises 
will be awarded by committee consisting of Robt. E. 
Mulligan. Manager of the Toilet Goods Depart- 
ment of the famous store of Jordan Marsh Company, 
Boston; Robt. W. Beatty of Schwab and Beatty, Inc., 
Advertising Counsellor#. New York City; and John 
L. Canova. of Canova A Pierce, Certified Public Ac- 
countant#. New York City. 


2 Contest open to any WOMAN with the ex- 
ception of employee# of the New York or Pari# 
Salon of Rieaud-Par/imewr-Paris, or employee# 
(or their relatives) of the organization# of any of the 
judges. You need not. use the coupon unless you 
wish. Write your opinion — in 50 words or lees — on 


any paper you like, but be sure to write plainly, to 
assist judges. 


Only one entry permitted to each contestant. 

4 If two or more women submit opinions which 
judges consider of equal merit, full amount of 
the prize tied for wifl be awarded to each con- 
testant. 


5 Address opinions to RIGAUD Box 16, Station « 
New York. NY It is understood and agreed by 
contestant# that entries are to become the prop- 
erty of Rigaud-Pur/umeur-Paris, and may be used 
by them for advertising purposes. No entries can 
be returned, nor can Rigaud-Par/umcur-Paris cor- 
respond with contestants about the results of the 
contest. 



Madame is invited to accept 


the Un Air Embaume assort- 
ment (listed at the right), 
value $6.45. This carB entitles 
bearer to receive the assort- 
ment for $2.95. 

Rigaud— Paris 


Signature of Bearer... 

Address 

Amount of Purchase.. 


$ 6.45 

f Assortment < 

FOR 

$ 2.95 


OFFER A 


1 Parfum $1.00 

1 Double Compact $1.50 
1 Cold Cream .60 

1 Vanishing Cream .60 

1 Bottle of Talcum .75 

2 Boxes Powder $2.00 

Value $0.45 
PRICE — £2.95 


Madame is invited to accept 


the Un Air Embaume assort- 
ment (listed at the right), 
value $3.00. This card entitles 
bearer to receive the assort- 
ment for $1.50. 

Rigaud— Paris 


$ 3.00 

f Assortment | 

rot 

■$i.i 


Signature of Bearer.. 

Address 

Amount of Purchase. 


OFFER B 1 

1 Parfum $1,00 

1 Jar Cleansing 

Cream $1.00 
1 Box Face Powder $1.00 
Value $3.00 
PRICE— *1.50 


SEND Your OPINION NOW! 

Do you prefer Offer A or 11 ? Turn it over in your mind. 
Talk to friends, get their advice. Offer B costs but $1.50 — 
and saves $1.50. Offer A costs a Utile more, $2. <15, but it 
saves much more — it saves $3.50. Both offers include Toilet- 
ries women use every day, exquisite Un Air Embaume 
Parfum, Powder, Creams, etc., already favorites on the 
boudoir tables of lovely women. 

For example, one woman whose opinion was asked wrote: 

“Offer A, I should think would be preferred by every modern 
woman, not only because of its marvelous value, but because 
it will enable her to enjoy a large assortment of Toiletries 
which no woman can get along without.” 

And another who preferred Offer B wrote: 

“Offer B is my choice for this reason: To get acquainted 
with perfume and powder which may be new to her the 
average woman will want to keep her initial outlay to a mini- 
mum — then, when pleased, she will indulge in the creams, 
compact, and talcum included in Offer A.” 

Make your choice. Write your reasons — the little buying 
motives you think would apply to you — to other women 
you know. Then send your opinion in 50 words or less. 
You have 380 chances to win! Write today. 

R IGAUD — Parfumeur — PAR I S 
Dept. 510, Box 16, Station C, New York, N. Y. 
USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE A LETTER 

I 

J RIGAUD (Dept. 510), Box 16, Station C, New York, N. Y. 

Here is my opinion. I think you should place Offer . . . 
(write A or B) on the card to be sent to the two million women. 
Please enter my name in the $ 5 , 000.00 prize contest. 

j Here is WHY I think so: 


Name. . 
Address 
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Dearest Boy, 


NO, I'm not a good cool, 
and I won t darn your socls. 
I simply sent you that box of 
jMontag’s Old English Crushed 
Bond because I think it’s as 
important to show igood taste in 
your writing paper as in your 
cravats. More so, since I don’t 
have to read your cravats l ” 


Montag’s Old English Crushed 
Bond is a distinguished, heavy 
weight, large rag content, hand- 
deckled sheet. Its fine, two-toned, 
crushed finish in a variety of sizes 
and shapes, is appropriate for men 
as well as women. Sold in quire 
boxes and by the pound ’With envelopes 
to match, at great savings. 

Fine stores everywhere sell 
Montag’s Old English Crushed 
Bond. Be sure it’s Montag’s! 

MONTAG BROS., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 

New York Showroom: 200 Fifth Ave. 

iJMontayk 

OLDENGLISH 

CrushedBond 


sheets — and then threw the used carbon 
sheets into the wastebasket. You must 
understand he was never a man to pon- 
der little details. In the morning I 
found the used carbon sheets and read 
them, because the type had made nice 
clear impressions on them.” 

The sheriff drew a sheaf of white 
paper from his pocket. “Here is the 
list. I found it in Larsen’s pocket and 
there were so many of our best people 
on it that I held it out to save them from 
embarrassing publicity.” 

“Suppose we burn that document.” 

They burned it. 

“To effect entrance to my private of- 
fice from the hall one must knock in a 
certain way — a sort of code,” Teller re- 
sumed. “Larsen knew that code and he 
betrayed it to Pelicano so the latter could 
send a man to kill me in my own office, 
using a gat with a silencer. 

“I trapped him instead, because the 
moment he rapped I knew there was 
something doing. He snitched on Lar- 
sen to save himself and that night Larsen 
came in from Canada. He had been up 
there to bring down a convoy of motor 
trucks laden with Scotch, and after he 
had betrayed me he called to tell me 
about my hard luck. 

“I knew he was lying, but I didn’t care. 
Instead, I sympathized with him in his 
mock distress. I could afford to. I have 
one of Pelicano’s lieutenants on my 
pay roll and he tipped me off to the 
fact that Larsen was to betray my next 
convoy to Pelicano. So the trucks weren’t 
loaded with whisky that trip.” 

“Lake Michigan water?” 

“No; Saint Lawrence River water, 
which is much dirtier. Larsen must 
have received from Pelicano for declin- 
ing to dodge his highjackers — something 
we have done for years — not less than 
half the value of the shipment which, in 
round figures, was worth forty thousand. 

“I knew Pelicano would buy the stuff 
in good faith and that Larsen would ac- 
cept the money in good faith, but I also 
knew that when Pelicano discovered he 
had been bilked he would demand his 
money back. Knowing Larsen, I realized 
the Swede would demur and suspect 
Pelicano wasn’t telling the truth. 

“Now, mark you, I had no desire to 
harm Larsen. He was a fool. That’s 
why I drove him out of town. I hoped 
he’d stay out; I hoped he’d go home to 
Sweden with his twenty thousand dollars 
and never know he had inadvertently 
swindled Pelicano. I wanted to see Peli- 
cano done good and brown. 

“When Larsen put up at the hotel in 
Elkhart, however, I knew the big boob 
was in for it; that he would phone 
Pelicano where he was and ask Pelicano 
to let him know the minute I was 
bumped off. For Larsen knew by that 
time that I knew exactly the sort of 
cheap crook he was and he feared I’d 
have him taken for a ride. 

“To his way of thinking Chicago 
wasn’t safe until I had been the central 
figure at a funeral. So I decided to let 
Nature take her course. The Fool-Killer 
has a way of garnering in the fools. 

“Sheriff, I knew Pelicano would tele- 
phone Larsen as soon as his customers 
reported on the contents of those bottles. 
But I also knew Pelicano would never 
accuse Larsen over the telephone. 

“What he wanted of Larsen was that 
twenty thousand dollars, and he was 
afraid, if he let Larsen get back into 
Chicago, the Swede might hear about the 
water and beat it with the twenty thou- 
sand. So he met the poor fool on the 
road, and then things happened. 


“Therefore, in anticipation of a tele- 
phone message from Pelicano to Larsen, 
I sent you hurrying down to Elkhart, to 
pick up Larsen at the hotel and arrange 
with the hotel manager to listen in on 
whatever telephone conversations Larsen 
might have. When you reported to me 
the conversation you had listened to 
between Pelicano and Larsen, I was sure 
I knew what was going to happen and 
so stated to you, to your vast surprise. 

“Well, it’s happened. Larsen is now 
dead and the underworld of Chicago 
will know Lou Pelicano and his two 
gorillas no more. All of which makes 
life to me much more worth the living.” 

“I don’t suppose you ever sent any 
man for a ride?” the sheriff said. 

“Never,” Teller replied earnestly. 

The sheriff rose. “Well, I must be 
toddling along.” 

“Before you go, please accept this. 
You have done me a great favor and I 
am grateful ten thousand dollars’ worth.” 

“No, thanks, Teller. I may have to 
land you out in the grass some day and 
if that day ever comes I shall not want 
sentiment to interfere with my duty. 
Teller, why don’t you quit this racket?” 

Teller smiled his cryptic, sardonic 
smile — the smile that always infuriated 
Letty. It infuriated the sheriff now. 

“Teller,” he charged, “you’re as hard 
as lignum-vitae. Sound advice is wasted 
on you, because your own knowledge of 
your ability to cope with fools feeds your 
ego and you’ll keep at this game until 
some moron bumps you off. A little 
while ago you stated that the Fool-Killer 
has a little way of his own for garnering 
the fools. Teller, he has several little 
ways. When you’re as old as I am and 
have handled fools as much as I have 
you will realize that the fool is the most 
dangerous enemy one can have.” 

“I’ll take a chance,” Teller declared. 

“And I’ll walk slowly behind you within 
the year,” said the sheriff. “Good-by.” 

When he had gone Teller summoned 
Letty. “Oh second thought, Letty, I have 
decided not to quit; hence, you can con- 
tinue to be my secretary.” 

“In view of the fact that Pelicano 
scared out of you a check for fifteen 
thousand dollars in my favor, I’ll give 
it back to you.” 

“Don’t be shirty, Letty. I do not like 
it. You know I’m not an Indian giver. 
Besides, I’ll make that up in a month. 
I’ve bought the list of Pelicano’s custo- 
mers and I’ll take over the best of them.” 

“James Teller, you’re a fool ! It’s time to 
give up this business. Your number may 
be down temporarily but it will soon be 
up again. Why must you take the risk?” 

“Possibly because I like risks and 
thrive on excitement.” 

“Well, I do not. I’m leaving you. I’ll 
stay a month to clean up your affairs 
and break in my successor, but after that 
it’s me for the up and up.” 

“Why, you’ve never been on the down 
and down. Don’t be foolish, Letty. 
I’ll raise your salary.” 

“No,” she said, “I’m through. I like 
to sleep well o’ nights. Here’s your fif- 
teen thousand,” and she laid a check on 
his desk. 

He was too intelligent not to know she 
meant it; he had sufficient sporting 
blood to realize she was doing the right 
thing. He merely bowed his head, 
tucked the check in his pocket and 
smiled his cryptic, sardonic smile, and a 
flush of anger mounted to Letty’s cheeks. 

“I hate you,” she said slowly. “You 
have everything but a heart. Good-by. 
I’m going now.” 

“Good-by, Letty. Good luck.” 


In Peter B. Kyne’s Next Story James E. Teller hits the trail for 
the West and again encounters Pelicano’s henchman, Polly Cahill 
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PERFUME FOR THE OCCASION— 



THE NEW VOGUE OF INFINITE VARIETY 


“Perfume should be as varied as your 
clothes. Be slim and sword-like in your 
sports things — glorious or fragilly lovely 
in the world of night — poetic or mys- 
terious in twilight chiffons — but vary your 
perfumes harmoniously. My perfumes are 
mute but haunting expressions of every 
mood and mode. They set a complete 
scale of fragrances from which to select, 
on the theme of one’s personality, the 
final perfecting note, the vibrant climax 
for the ensemble and the occasion/* 



HARMONIOUS 

SELECTIONS 

FOR THE OUTDOORS 
La Jac£e — Perfect for open air. 
Muguet — Youth and Spring. 
Lilas Pourpre — Gypsy fragrance. 

FOR TEA OR BRIDGE 
L’Origan — Exquisite elegance. 
La Rose Jacqueminot — 

Romance and allure. 

FOR DANCING AND EVENING 
L’Aimant — Magnetism incarnate. 
Chypre — Disturbing, exotic. 
"Paris,, — Tantalizing gaiety. 
Emeraude — Brilliant ecstatic. 



IES PARFUMS COTY are presented in cut crystal flacons, in small "Purse Sizes" or refittable Purse Cases. $1.00 to $15.00. 
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recipes 



Shoot 

Coupon for 
Cocktail En- 
cyclopedia — 
in Bridge Pad 

Salute to the stars I 
An epicurian cocktail, 
made with Martini & 
Rossi Vermouth, is to 
beverages what grand 
opera is to music, 
what Turner is to 
painting! Fifty of the 
leading cocktails have 
been mixed with 

M. & R. 

Our Special Bridge 
Pad Collection gives 
the authentic recipes 
of th i rty — some wh ich 
men like, some ladies 
like. But all are liked 
by all. Some are full of 
life. Recipes of youth! 
All are snappy. Some 
are dainty, unique, ex- 
otic, colorful. Decorate 
the palate, glorify thirst. 
You’d pay a dollar — but 
never mind that 
You’ll have use for your 
shaker, fancy use, entertain- 
ing use, when you receive — 
-our Bridge Score Pad 
il Recipe Collection. 
Food and beverage shopsevery- 
where sell Martini & Rossi Ver- 
mouth (Regular and Dry) and the 
other ingredients mentioned. 
Then — lovely crystal — clinking 
ice — the gurgle — and you dally 
With it. It always goes too fast. 
(Beware imitations) 


IMPORTED 


(non- 

alcoholic) 


artini 


& R< 


OSSI 


1 ermouth 


W. A. Taylor & Co., 

94C Pine St., New York, N. V. 

Please send free new enlarged 1930 Bridge 
Club Vermouth Recipes, containing recipes 
of World’s Most Famous Cocktails in Bridge 
Score Pad Auction and Contractl in book form. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


DEALER'S NAME 
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(Continued from page 71) 


nature unless I know where animal nature 
leaves off. 

I take it for granted that you accept 
human evolution as a fact. Our nearest 
living kin are four anthropoid apes: 
gorilla and chimpanzee of Africa, gibbon 
and orang of southeastern Asia and ad- 
jacent islands. 

What have these monkeys to do with 
sex? More than we like to admit. They 
are our cousins, the four anthropoids, 
our first cousins. Their behavior helps 
us to understand ours. Whatever be- 
havior traits we have which they have 
not, are “human” traits; where they 
leave off and we begin marks the line 
between human and animal nature. 

See, now, how I was led into tempta- 
tion? I early got the habit of thinking 
monogamy the natural way of mating. 
I easily found enough in ape behavior 
to justify my habit of thought. Man 
marries because he is a marrying animal; 
monogamy comes to him naturally be- 
cause his ancestor was a monogamist. 

Man everywhere and always has 
seemed to feel that there must be specific 
“Thou shalt nots” to guard the welfare 
of the group, tribe or state. In other 
words, marriage as an institution is 
human. There is no marrying among 
nonhuman Primates; there is mating. 

As the word “love” exists only in 
human speech, so love as a sentiment 
is a human emotion. The mother chim- 
panzee's action in carrying her dead 
baby in her arms for days, parting with 
it only under outside compulsion, may 
be comparable to love, but it is as far 
below love as the human mother is high 
above the ape-mother. 

Man is not a monogamous animal by 
nature. All right. How many other fea- 
tures of our culture do we cherish be- 
cause they are natural? 

Were we true to our nature, no “women 
and children first” cry would ever have 
been heard on a sinking ship or in a 
fire. Were we true to our nature, we 
should not have that ideal of fidelity 
till death us do part. All that Man has 
done that distinguishes him from and 
lifts him above the organ-grinder’s 
monkey, or the anthropoid of the African 
forest, has been in spite of his nature. 

And yet followers of the God of War 
still have the temerity to tell us that 
there can be no peace on earth because 
peace is not in human nature and human 
nature can’t change. If there is any- 
thing in this world that can be changed 
faster than anything else, it is human 
nature. Caught young, no other animal 
can be as effectively tamed, civilized, 
socialized, humanized, as the human. 

To say that we are sexually promis- 
cuous by nature, then, is to disparage 
our nature no more than to say that we 
are curious. By nature, we are insatiably 
curious, eternally destructive and shame- 
lessly shameless; by training, our curi- 
osity can become engrossed in socially 
useful activities and focused on lines and 
fields compatible with human welfare. 

The monogamous home as modernly 
conceived, even if only approximating 
the modern ideal, is an enormous step 
in human social progress. From what- 
ever point of view you look at civiliza- 
tion, make of it what you will, its 
existence without the home is, and will 
be for a long time to come, inconceiv- 
able. The break-up of the home, or, 
more specifically, a frank and open re- 
turn to sexual promiscuity, would throw 
society into chaos. 

Civilization has been built up on organ- 
ization and understanding. Ours is far 
from complete and presumably never will 


be perfect, but it never will come to 
grief so long as it contends for socially 
sound ideals and does not allow itself 
to stagnate in mere complacency, or keep 
its ideals in water-tight compartments, 
alienated and isolated from actual con- 
duct. Merely to think social ameliora- 
tion, in sex or any other phase of life, 
is to think in a vacuum; nothing hap- 
pens. 

Is there, then, a substitute for sex? 
Certainly. It is Man’s business to find 
substitutes for prehuman unrestrained 
behavior, or unbridled license, if you 
please. Man is human, I repeat, in pro- 
portion as he finds such substitutes. 

What are our synthetic drugs, chem- 
icals, dyes, foods, antitoxins, artificial 
heating, cooling and lighting plants, our 
trains, ships, automobiles and airplanes, 
our postal communications, telegraph, 
radio — what are all these but cultural 
substitutes for human needs? Name any 
implement, tool, weapon or device you 
will, and what is it but a man-made 
device for such control over his social 
and physical environment as was not 
his by nature? What are these but 
substitutes for sex? 

Boys and girls naturally come of age — 
at thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen, eighteen. They are now 
physiologically fit for mateship; they are 
mate-hungry; they are naturally im- 
pelled to mate. Society says: “Don’t; 
wait for four, six, eight, ten years.” 

What happens meanwhile to the im- 
pulse? One of four things: He or she 
becomes auto-erotic — the mating impulse 
is expended upon or released by self; 
that is taboo. Or the sex impulse be- 
comes diverted or is forced into a more 
insidious pathologic pit, to break out 
sooner or later in some other form of 
emotional disease; no taboo. Or the im- 
pulse is sublimated — diverted into work; 
into interests which absorb; into occu- 
pations which consume the energy which 
needs and will find an outlet. Or the 
taboo is disregarded and nature takes its 
course. 

Note that while society says “Don’t” 
and its law delimits the marrying age, 
our taboo against early or premature 
marriage is not primarily on moral but 
on economic grounds, plus a vague gen- 
eral belief that in the interests of off- 
spring marriage should be postponed 
until growth, “mental,” physical and sex- 
ual, is completed. Further, our habit of 
thought and our educational system 
assume that marriage will be post- 
poned until the middle or late twenties. 
And so, while the taboo against early 
marriage is generally effective, early mar- 
riages involve no great loss of moral 
standing. 

How about this new generation — is it 
brazenly violating the old taboos; is it 
openly returning to primitive sexual 
promiscuity? As to the facts, I am not 
so sure: I do know that the old sees the 
young generation through biased eyes — 
it has been on the road to ruin for thou- 
sands of years. 

We who have turned life’s corner easily 
become reconciled to automobiles, even 
to airplanes and the radio, but not to 
bobbed hair and the fact that women 
have knees. Knees were unthinkable to 
a mid-Victorian, and their possessors 
necessarily immodest if not immoral; 
short hair could belong only to a tomboy 
or to a hussy. 

Speaking personally, I see no more 
reason for a woman to wear long hair 
than for a Chinaman to wear a pigtail; 
and as for knees, they may have become 
immoral again by the time these words 
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A New Service Plan 
Brings CADILLAC -La SALLE Owners 

Unusual Benefits 


Complete Motor Car Care 
On a Liberal Contract Basis 


So sure is Cadillac of the uniform goodness and proved long life of 
every part of its cars that, for a relatively small yearly payment, your 
Cadillac dealer will take full charge of all service of every kind, 
including oils and greases. . . . This new, exclusively Cadillac plan 
removes the last barrier to complete understanding— that natural 
question which arises in the mind of everyone who buys a motor car: 
“Is this car all that it is claimed to be and, if not, is the dealer able 
and willing to make good to me?” . . . Cadillac’s Standard- Service 
Contract and Cadillac’s Owners’ Service Policy, more eloquently than 
any words, say to the prospective buyer of a Cadillac or La Salle: . . . 
“These cars are right and a great organization stands behind them.” 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

Division of General Motors 


Cadillac Standard Service Contract — Owner pays, in ad- 
vance, predetermined price, standard throughout country. 
Dealer takes complete care of owner’s service needs 
for 12,000 miles, or one year. Provides service while 
touring on same basis. Contract payment includes both 
labor and materials; also regular lubrication and in- 
spection every 1000 miles, or once a month; and 
mechanical adjustments or repairs whenever necessary. 


Corrective work is anticipated— time and trouble saved. 
After the first contract has expired, a second contract is 
available for all Cadillac and La Salle owners. 

Cadillac Owners' Service Policy— Vox those owners of Cadillac 
and La Salle cars who do not avail themselves of the 
benefits of the contract, the National Service Policy pro- 
vides touring advantages and a calibre of service unique 
in the motor car industry. 
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before safety razors, most 
men grew whiskers! Before short 
skirts, most women wore cotton 
stockings! Before Marlboros 

practically everybody smoked cheap 
cigarettes! Think how much plea- 
santer life is today with 

— smooth faces, 

— silk stockings, and 

— Ivory-tipped Marlboros! 

Marlboros are made for successful 
men. And smart women. You will 
like them. 




A Cigarette for those who can afford 20 cents for the Best 



The first place 
• to treat a COLD 

Colds start in the nose, due to minor nasal conges- 
tion. That’swhy the quickest way to check yourcold 
is to treat it at the start and right at the affected area 
with what doctors call a direct action treatment. 
Arzen (the prescription of a qualified physician 
who has devoted his life to treating nose and throat 
troubles ) applied directly with a dropper, clears up 
your head and opens the nasal passages so breath- 
ing is free and easy. It’s surprising how quickly it 
acts and how sustained the effects are. A few treat 
ments soon break up your cold. 

• NASAL CLEANLINESS 

Once you try Arzen and feel its benefits, you (like 
thousands of others) will want to continue its use. 
There’s nothing better for you than this daily nasal 
cleanliness— for a clean nose is a healthy nose. Get 
your bottle complete with dropper and instructions 
at any drug store, 50c. Or we will gladly send you a 

• FREE TRIAL SAMPLE 




Mr. Homer E. Minor of Texas 


These Men 
Earned 



$1,000.00 in 
a FewWeeks 


Mr. John J. Clow of California 


There Is No Secret 

You can do it too. When you have a free 
hour, get busy right in your own neighborhood. 
Call on your friends, make new ones, ’phone 
them, write them short sales letters. It costs 
nothing to sell subscriptions to Cosmopolitan 
and our other splendid publications. No ex- 
perience is necessary. This pleasant work will 
bring you CASH for your fall expenses and 
luxuries. This is not just a coupon but a 
ready-made opportunity. Thousands started 
in a similar way. Take your first step NOW. 
Mail todav. 


NAME PLEASE 

Cosmopolitan Dept. 1030 A 

57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Without obligation please tell me about 
your big money-making offer. 

Name 

Address 

O'v State 


get into type. Clothes, after all, are mere 
conventions, and if we wore none at all, 
we would find other pegs to hang im- 
modesty on. 

The evidence seems to indicate that 
this generation more frankly tends to- 
ward early promiscuous horde conditions 
than is comportable with the still gen- 
erally accepted theory that we are a 
monogamous people. That condition is 
not a good preparation for monogamy. 

To the extent that the present genera- 
tion practices promiscuity, we may as- 
sume to that extent is monogamous mar- 
riage in peril. Possibly the increasing 
number of marriage failures, as the di- 
vorce court shows, proves this to be a 
fact. 

Note, please, that it is one thing to say 
what is likely to or necessarily will hap- 
pen under certain circumstances, or that 
this practice or that is bad, but if history 
points any moral at all, it is that sex 
laxity is incompatible with the business 
of fitting children to carry on the work 
of humanizing human beings. To this 
moral add the fact that human beings 
are creatures of habit, and that habits 
don’t come with us fully formed, but are 
made, built, conditioned into us. 

Thus we can do the countless things 
we do day by day, participate in this 
complex industrial and economic world 
of ours largely because in our early years 
we can form habits — of manipulating 
the objective world easily and of getting 
along comfortably with ourselves and our 
fellow men. 

We can clothe our savage nature in 
the habits of civilization. With these 
habits we can go through the day’s 
routine like wound-up robots, and there- 
by have time to keep up with these fast- 
changing times, even to lend a hand to 
make the wheels go faster. 

That intolerance, injustice, supersti- 
tion, voodooism, and every known form 
of sex aberration abound, is evidence to 
those who can read that our social, moral, 
ethical and humane evolution has not 
kept pace with our material and intel- 
lectual advance. The reason, of course, 
is not far to seek. We are not yet ad- 
justed to the new idea of equal oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for the two 
sexes. 

Intelligence is at large as never before, 
but interests have become individualized 
as never before. Education has failed 
in its great primary duty; the home has 
failed. A new type of home, something 
just as good, something better, may 
come, but home is still the primary 
teacher and must be for a long time to 
come. 

The home, society itself, is responsible 
for crime, insanity and promiscuous sex 
relations. All this, I think, we must con- 
clude from what we know about human 
nature, about the history of human so- 
ciety. 

Let us now look further into the ques- 
tion of sublimation as a substitute for 
delayed sex adjustment. 

That is the theory we work on today. 
We assume that marriage will be post- 
poned until beyond the twenties. The 
question is, can the mating impulse be 
sublimated meanwhile? And make no 
mistake about that impulse. It is the 
normal inheritance of every human be- 
ing, and at the age of physiological ma- 
turity is reinforced by enough energy to 
move mountains. 

Can that energy be diverted into work, 
play, or any form of nonsexual activity, 
without permanent detriment, and leave 
the individual unmarred, fit for normal 
monogamous marriage? Without doubt 
it can be, and the proof is that without 
doubt it has been done. But it can be 
done only as the individual is trained in 
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general habits of self-restraint and self- 
control. 

These are no figures of speech. All 
that passes for human morality, decency, 
modesty, self-restraint, prudence, en- 
lightenment, intelligence itself, in sex 
behavior, results from human upbringing. 
Without such upbringing we remain what 
we are by nature — brutish, immoral, 
indecent, immodest, shameless, insatiably, 
wantonly lustful; in short, as low as the 
monkeys with which we definitely parted 
company some millions of years ago. 

This upbringing must be real, purpose- 
ful, conscious, intelligent. Chance will 
not do it; nor will maids, servants, or 
playmates. It should not be forced 
or premature, nor should it be made 
mysterious; it should be honest, frank 
and intelligent. 

Any boy or girl with that background 
of upbringing, plus other early formed, 
sound motor and emotional habits, is a 
fit mate for the highest type of marriage 
yet devised by human society. Virtue 
can be translated into actual human con- 
duct; it need not remain, as it has re- 
mained too much in the past, parental 
precept, schoolbook copy. 

But isn’t this generation of youngsters 
going to the “demnition bowwows” as 
fast as it can? I am not so certain. 
They certainly are putting more energy 
into games, sports and amusements, and 
even into education, I suspect, than my 
generation did. What is all this but a 
sublimation of sex? 

Their frankness about these matters 
must shock their parents, but that very 
frankness is a better preparation for a 
healthy sex-life than the old furtive, 
sneaking attitude which inevitably made 
for hypocrisy — and as much promiscuity 
and probably more insanity. The girl 
who works all day to better her economic 
position and the girl who dances all 
night to dissipate her pent-up steam are 
fitter for monogamous marriage than 
the old-fashioned girl who was carefully 
wrapped up in cotton wool and insu- 
lated from the male world. 

Sex-play, courtship, is a normal activ- 
ity: it should be expected; it certainly 
should not be prevented. Complete seg- 
regation of the sexes inevitably leads 
to bad sex habits — not necessarily incur- 
able, but unless cured, fatal to a happy 
marriage. Nor can I discover any sound 
psychologic ground for believing that 
trial marriage, so called, unfits either 
sex for a permanent and happy monog- 
amous union. Mate-hunger is natural; 
its natural satisfaction is no disease. 

Society rarely gets what it expects; it 
generally gets what it deserves. Marriage 
has become a long-postponed, enormously 
expensive and fairly hazardous under- 
taking. If that is what society wants, 
it must take the pains and time to train 
its members for that kind of undertak- 
ing. 

If there is more crime rampant than 
usual, it is because more individuals have 
been allowed to grow up without disci- 
pline. If our boys and girls are prone to 
lapse back to promiscuous horde con- 
ditions, it is because they have not been 
taught enough self-restraint and self- 
control to meet the taboo against early 
marriage, or because they have formed 
vicious habits. 

“But how can I quit; how can I break 
myself of the habit?” Such questions 
keep coming in, and are generally marked 
by an intense tone and a vague sense 
of doom or fatality. Here is the answer. 

I am, let us say, addicted to a certain 
drug. I dread its consequences. I re- 
sort to every device I can think of to 
break myself of the habit. I also fear 
it, and have a horror of it. The mere 
fear and horror are bad: they make me 
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less fitted to cope with the habit; they 
make a fatal termination more inevitable. 

Now, suppose someone with a voice of 
authority comes along and tells me: 
“That habit won’t do you any good, but 
it won’t kill you, it won’t drive you in- 
sane; fear might, if you brood over it 
long enough — just as brooding over any- 
thing long enough and hard enough 
might.” That lifts me at once out of my 
rut, as it were; sets me on a higher 
plane. I can now view myself and my 
habit more rationally. 

Translate the above into any “bad” 
habit — abnormal sex behavior, what not; 
the psychology is the same. Abnormal 
sex behavior is not a drug; it does not 
destroy life. It does make normal sex 
behavior difficult; the longer persisted in, 
the more difficult. But it won’t kill. 

How can such a bad habit be stopped? 
By putting a good one in its place. No 
good one available? There is the rub 
for most of us. To get started in a 
good habit is often like trying to lift 
ourselves by our boot straps — physically 
impossible alone, but often quite easy 
with help from the outside; from some- 
one in whom we have confidence. 

Then there is that great problem, not 
of sentiment or primarily of morality, 
but of fact: In parts of our own country, 
and especially in many European coun- 
tries, the women outnumber the men. 
Social taboos doom them to childless- 
ness, or if they bear children, they are 
taboo also, thereby making it difficult 
for both mother and offspring to become 
intrinsic parts of the social fabric. 

If society will spend its brains in mak- 
ing wars inevitable, it should spend an 
equal amount in finding a solution for 
the woman who wants to be a mother — 


and knowing what she wants, presum- 
ably has more intelligence than the 
woman who marries to escape life. State, 
society, is justified in asking that it be 
relieved of the burden of rearing chil- 
dren, but it certainly has no moral or 
human right to deny a woman the 
right to bear children because it has 
sacrificed so many men it can’t support 
a monogamous state. 

From what I know of human nature, 
human psychology and human history, 
I must infer that there is no safe, sane 
and sound permanent substitute for sex. 
We are bisexual animals. When Man 
refines sex out of his nature, he leaves 
no excuse for his existence and shuts 
his eyes to the world of beauty he was 
born to enjoy. Bisexual reproduction is 
almost as old as life itself; without it life 
could not have evolved beyond its lowest 
stage. Bisexual mating is the law of 
higher animals. That law cannot be 
violated with impunity. 

Hence, not without reason does society, 
in its own interest, in the interest of 
the coming generation, and in the in- 
terest of order, decency, organization, 
workability and mutual understanding, 
demand bisexual mateship. Any other 
relationship is artificial and in the legit- 
imate sense of the word unnatural, im- 
moral, bad, vicious. 

With equal reason does society demand 
that mateship be monogamous. Of all 
man-made institutions, monogamous mar- 
riage is the highest, noblest. No other 
institution offers so many possibilities 
for individual happiness, such great hope 
for human welfare and the continued 
existence of the race. Of all emotions, 
love alone is human; through love alone 
Man achieves immortality. 


The Masterpiece C Continued from page 34) 


to the world. Her legs flopped and wag- 
gled under her. 

“Help her upstairs, will you, boys?” 
said little Mrs. Solly. “Get her into her 
room — it’s the Blue Room on the second 
floor, first door on the right at the top 
of the steps. She didn’t bring her maid 
with her; her maid’s sick or something. 
I’ll trail along and get her undressed.” 

She laughed over her shoulder as she 
started up the stairs behind the helpers 
with their sagging burden between them. 

Coffee and brandy had been served by 
the time she reappeared in the doorway. 
Glosscup was just getting under way, 
telling one of his off-color stories. Mrs. 
Solly’s prompt return interrupted him. 

“All done,” she announced. “Mama’s 
off to Shut-eye Town. Trust little Fannix 
Fix-it, the Camp-fire Girl. Say, how 
long are you boys going to loll around 
here, being dirty? Don’t you hear those 
dames sharpening their teeth on the 
other side of this hall? There’ll be three 
tables of bridge and a free-for-all poker 
table, and everybody’s set to go as soon 
as you big Camemberts get through. So 
make it snappy.” 

“Beat it,” said Solly with affectionate 
violence. “Let them female sharks wait; 
these poor fish will be along soon enough. 
This gag that Glossy’s pullin’ is too good 
to miss.” 

Glosscup’s story posthumously begot 
another like it, and then a third. Solly 
looked at his watch. 

“By gosh, it’s later than I thought!” 
he exclaimed. “Quarter to twelve al- 
ready, if this kettle’s right.” 

“Twelve minutes of, to be exact,” said 
the man next him. “I set mine in town 
today by Western Union.” 

"Let’s go,” ordered Solly. “Gamblers 
to the center! Serious drinkers can stick 


here or else go to the bar in the library.” 

By intent, Staggner was at the tail end 
of the procession which at once was 
straggling across the entrance hall and 
on into one or the other of the twin 
drawing-rooms. Here at once there was 
a clamor of preferences being shrilly 
stated, of partners being drawn, of chips 
being counted and, on the part of a few, 
of declinations to play anything at all. 

Nobody, whether servants or fellow 
guests, was paying any attention to Stagg- 
ner. That suited his book admirably. 
He was sure that his leisurely withdrawal 
was unobserved. Once out of sight, his 
retreat up the stairs was swift. 

The broad upper corridor was dimly 
lighted. He slipped into a still darker 
side hall, took a handkerchief from his 
pocket and, drawing it across the bridge 
of his nose, tied it behind his ears. It 
covered the lower part of his face; made 
a good-enough improvised mask. He 
meant to run no added risk of being 
recognized should the sleeper awake. 

Emerging from the crossway, he crept 
to the first door on the right. A light 
shone through the keyhole, but through 
the keyhole came no sound that he could 
detect. So softly and very gently he 
turned the knob and pushed. As he had 
expected, the door was unlocked. He 
pushed it farther, slipped through and 
closed and bolted it behind him. 

Now, being inside, he heard the 
woman’s heavy breathing. Partly un- 
dressed, she lay on the bed, face upward, 
puffing through her painted lips. The 
bed light alongside her was on. It made 
plenty of illumination. One pudgy arm 
still carried its load of broad bracelets. 
But her throat had been stripped of its 
rich burden. 

Had the pearls been locked away? No, 
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there they were in a coil on the dresser. 
Silently he crossed the room. There were 
other things with them — a huge diamond 
sunburst, emerald earrings, a diamond 
hair ornament, various costly gauds. 

The job, thus far, had been so easy 
that almost it was funny. He had only 
to scoop up the spoils and tiptoe out. 

In the act of scooping them up a prob- 
lem unforeseen until the present mo- 
ment beset him. When discovery of the 
robbery came, there would be a house- 
wide search. In justice to the servants, 
in justice to one another, all hands 
would surely submit to an examination 
of their persons and their belongings and 
their rooms. Where, then, would be the 
safest place to hide this loot until that 
phase passed? 

With the treasure clinking in his grasp, 
he gave consideration to this puzzle. In 
the midst of it he was aware, all of a 
sudden, that the breathing behind him 
had stopped. Startled, he swung about. 

Her eyes wide open, her jaw agape, the 
Thames woman was sitting up in bed. 
She did not offer to scream, but a con- 
scious understanding was replacing the 
blank stupor on those swollen features. 
Shock was sobering her. 

Squinting hard at him, she flung the 
covers aside, thrust her legs out of bed, 
got on her feet and stood barring his 
path to the door. There was no fear in 
the scowl on that dissipated face, but 
only a great hostility. 

Then he came to himself and took a 
step toward her and as he did this he 
felt the badly tied disguisement slipping 
off his nose. He threw up his free hand 
to hold it and his fumble at it completed 
the damage. The handkerchief fell down 
about his throat and in the virago’s star- 
ing look, along with the rage, there was 
now recognition. She knew him, so that 
settled her hash for her. 

“You dirty dog!” she said in a fierce un- 
dertone. “I’ve got you! You’ll pay ” 

In that same flash he struck her down. 
She took the first blow on an upturned 
forearm, but the second, delivered with 
all his might and main, landed squarely 
on her unprotected head and he could 
feel the sink of the weapon’s iron butt 
right into the bone structure. 

She was down now, face forward, on 
the thick bearskin before the hearth, 
which had muffled the soft thud of her 
dropping. And he was standing over her, 
ready to strike again, holding poised the 
heavy ornamental poker which had been 
caught up by him from the fireplace. 

Afterwards he could not remember 
dropping the jewels and snatching for 
the poker. He must have acted instinc- 
tively. But he remembered everything 
else — how clearly he did remember it all, 
reconstructing each detail in his mind! 

She was dead, all right — no cause for 
worry there. The very sprawl of her 
body told him she was dead. Besides, 
the top of her skull was bashed in. 

He was perfectly calm. Even in that 
hurried phase of it, he subconsciously 
marveled that he should be so entirely 
calm. Of course, taking the jewels was 
now out of the question. Who would 
dare to risk being caught with a mur- 
dered woman’s jewels in his possession? 
Who would dare try to market them? 

There they were — scattered on the floor. 
So he gathered them up and put them 
on the dresser where he had found them. 
But before he did this, he slid the poker 
under the bed on the side nearer the 
body, leaving the brass handle exposed. 
There was method in this partial con- 
cealment of the poker. 

He undid the handkerchief from his 
throat and wadded it into his pocket. 
Next he came and stood over the dead 
woman and thought hard. What else, if 


anything, was to be done? A crowning 
inspiration flashed across his brain. 

His victim’s pulpy left arm was out- 
stretched. It had a crumpled, curiously 
foreshortened aspect to it. He bent and 
looked closer, and that was when he got 
his inspiration. Where his first blow had 
fallen, her wrist was shattered. The 
stroke had smashed the gemmed band 
which held her wrist watch in place. 
The watch, though, was not injured. 

He slid the wrecked bracelet out from 
beneath the broken wrist and put the 
watch to his ear. It ticked steadily. So 
he turned the hands back from twelve- 
seven until they registered eleven-forty- 
six, and then tapped the face of the 
watch against his heel until the crystal 
smashed and the mechanism failed. 

Again he applied the mistreated bauble 
to his ear. Its tick was silenced. With 
his handkerchief he wiped it well and, 
keeping it nested in the handkerchief to 
avoid touching it again, he deposited the 
watch on the rug a finger’s length from 
its late owner’s relaxed left hand. 

He drew the belt, passed out of the 
door, closing it softly behind him, and, 
meeting no one in his descent, was 
immediately back downstairs, making a 
leisurely reappearance in the front draw- 
ing-room. No person there so much as 
cocked an inquiring eyebrow at his en- 
trance. Plainly his absence had not been 
remarked. Well, all told, he’d only been 
away some seven or eight minutes. 

Casually, he stationed himself behind 
two others who were standing back of 
one of the players at one of the bridge 
tables. The player was a woman. 

A deal was played out; the woman and 
her partner had gone down. 

“My luck is terrible,” she declared. 
“Not a decent hand since we started.” 

“That’s right,” said Staggner sympa- 
thetically. “I’ve been looking over your 
shoulder and you haven’t had a really 
good hand since you began playing.” 

She glanced up at him, grimacing and 
nodding. Staggner meant that the alibi 
he had built should have no chinks in it. 
Big things counted in its construction, 
but trifles might help too. He was sure 
this woman would be willing, in perfect 
good faith, to testify that he had been 
in her vicinity all the while. 

He idled off to another table and lin- 
gered, observing the play. He wasn’t the 
least bit nervous. 

He was still there near this second 
quartet of players when from upstairs 
came a shrill frightened outcry — Solly 
Lennix’s wife’s voice. 

“Come quick, somebody!” she was 
screaming. “Something’s happened to 
Olivia. Come quick!” 

There was a stir of bodies suddenly 
galvanized into movement. A table went 
over with a crash, a glass smashed, chips 
were clattering in a cataract and Mrs. 
Lennix was repeating her call. 

In the excited rush up the staircase, 
Staggner was one of the first; not the 
first — he saw to that — but one of the first. 

Very pale, Mrs. Lennix met them at 
the head of the steps. 

“I slipped up to see how Olivia was,” 
she was screechily proclaiming, “and she’s 
flat on the floor! And she’s all over 
blood! I took one look and ran. Some- 
thing terrible’s happened!” 

Staggner shoved forward. He was over 
the threshold hard on Lennix’s heels, 
bumping into Solly as that pudgy person 
balked at the dread sight before him. 

"Gott!" cried Solly, relapsing into the 
accents of his early youth. “Keep the 
women out of here,” he barked over his 
shoulder. “Keep out of here — you women. 
Come on, some of you men.” 

He still hesitated himself. With others, 
Staggner shoved past Solly. At once 
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there was a ringed huddle of men’s bodies 
about the shape on the rug. A clamor of 
interlaced, overlapping voices arose. 

“Get a doctor here quick,” somebody 
was saying but himself making no move 
to do so. “Phone for a doctor.” 

“She’s dead,” somebody else was saying; 
“she certainly looks dead, boys.” 

“Maybe — maybe she fell out of bed and 
hurt herself,” a third somebody was say- 
ing in a strangely flattened tone. 

“And maybe she didn’t,” snapped 
Staggner, his voice dominating the small 
tumult so that a quick tense hush en- 
sued. “Look at her head! And look at 
her arm! Never mind about getting any 
doctor. What we need here is the police ! ” 

“Mein Gott, then it’s moider!” yelled 
Solly hysterically. 

“And look at this!” added Staggner. 
He stooped and from beneath the bed 
drew the heavy brass-handled poker. 
“Here’s what it was done with, I’d guess.” 

He passed the poker into the hands of 
a neighbor. The neighbor happened to 
be Glosscup. And immediately another 
man took it away from Glosscup. 

“See if that poker doesn’t fit that dent 
in her head,” Staggner bade him. “I’m 
no good at that — makes me sick!” 

Glosscup — and for it Staggner was 
secretly grateful to him — said now what 
Staggner had meant to say in a moment 
or two. 

“We’ve done it!” declared Glosscup. 
“Handling that poker was all wrong. 
There might have been fingerprints on it. 
And now we’ve messed ’em all up with 
our fingerprints.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Staggner contritely. 
“Lay it down and don’t anybody touch it 
again.” 

Glosscup, it would seem, was by way of 
being an amateur detective. For he 
dropped down on his knees and was 
closely eying the ruined wrist watch ; next 
was applying his ear close to it. 

“Be still,” he commanded. “I want to 
see if this watch is still going.” He 
straightened up. “It’s stopped,” he stated. 
“It stopped when that lick hit it — no 
wonder. Her Wrist’s all smashed up. It 
stopped at exactly forty-six past eleven 
— that’s when this killing was done ! 
We’ve got that much to go on already.” 

“Gott!” cried Solly. “Chust almost the 
very minute when I was saying to you 
fellows downstairs that we’d better be 
joinin’ the wimmin. You remember?” 

Haply, he appealed to Staggner. 

“I remember,” said Staggner. 

Glosscup was delivering an order now. 
“Lock the outside doors! Nobody leaves 
this house until the police get here — 
nobody! This looks like an inside job 
to me. By the way, where’s her jewelry 
— those pearls and everything?” 

“Here on this dressing table,” stated an 
eager voice. “A whole pile of ’em.” 

“Oh!” grunted Glosscup as though dis- 
appointed. “So that’s how it stands, eh?” 

So it stood and so, until the end of 
the chapter, it continued to stand. The 
crime must have been committed by some 
person on the premises. The smart city 
detectives who came up from town to 
aid the Westchester County constabu- 
lary in its gruesome guessing contest 
agreed with the local cops on that point. 

Likewise they agreed with them in the 
conclusion that the woman must have 
been stricken down at eleven-forty-six — 
her wrist watch proved that much, so 
they all decided. But at eleven-forty-six 
practically all the guests and practically 
all the servants could account, at least 
approximately, for their whereabouts. 

And why had it been done at all? What 
reason other than an outburst of homi- 
cidal insanity — and that’s a frenzied 
thing without any reason to it — was there 


for it? What cause? Nobody, so far as 
was known, hated Olivia Thames. 

After the first few hours — after the 
false butler had been recognized end 
locked up, after each of the individuals 
on the place had been pumped, badg- 
ered and cross-questioned — the case just 
stood still. The butler spent a month or 
two in jail. The rest underwent a week 
or two of being interviewed and photo- 
graphed for the press and being resum- 
moned for more futile, footless examina- 
tions by harassed police chiefs and by a 
pestered district attorney. 

Then some newer nine-day sensation 
bobbed up and the “House-party Mys- 
tery,” as the headlines had dubbed it, 
was put upon the shelf. 

Staggner, feeling altogether comfort- 
able and assured, waited until January 
before he drew out of the bank what 
cash he had there and went abroad. He 
was going over to see if his Polish count- 
ess wouldn’t take him just as he was, 
financially speaking. He landed at 
Genoa, and the very day he landed he 
read in a paper that his countess had 
been married to an Argentine nabob. 

So he went on one spectacular lone- 
handed drunk and then he turned 
around and started back home again. 
He wasn’t by any means as broken- 
hearted as he had figured he was going 
to be when he first heard the news. 

Still, he was unhappy and most de- 
pressed. His conceit had taken an awful 
wallop. He drank hard on the steamer, 
keeping mostly to himself. 

On the afternoon before they landed 
at New York he was sitting alone, mopy 
and morose, in a big chair in the smok- 
ing room when, with a sudden jolt, it 
came to him that he was beginning to 
think more about the dead woman, the 
worthless one he had killed, than about 
the live woman, the delectable one he 
had lost; that in his mind he was repe- 
titiously calling up the repugnant image 
of that spraddled corpse on that bear- 
skin robe. Why should he be doing that? 

He shook his head, to clear it of the 
fumes and the memory. Probably he’d 
been brooding so much over his latest 
disappointment that by some twisted re- 
lationship of ideas, the unpleasant vision 
of what had happened last October kept 
recurring. That must be it. 

Anyway, he’d been hitting up the 
hard liquor pretty constantly. That was 
enough, by itself, to unsettle a fellow 
temperamentally. 

Whatever the explanation was, the 
thing persisted all through that night. 
He drank in his berth, but somehow 
couldn’t drug himself into sleep. He lay 
awake, foggily miserable, until nearly 
daylight and that wasn’t like him. And 
when he did sleep he had the same lurid 
dream — Olivia Thames, with her skull 
caved in, spraddled at his feet. 

So when he got up he decided that if 
his head was going to play him these 
funny tricks, it was time to soft-pedal 
a bit on the drinking. Conscience didn’t 
enter into the situation at all. Neither 
then nor thereafter did conscience enter 
into it. It was imagination, that’s all — 
just a freak of the imagination. 

Things went along in this fashion for 
two months or so. There was a harassed- 
looking, morose-acting literary man, a 
young man steadily losing in flesh and 
in spirits, a man seeking company today 
and tomorrow avoiding it; by spells 
working hard at his trade, and by spells 
engaged in restless idling; a man who 
tried cutting down on his consumption 
of liquor and once, for a week, cutting 
it out altogether — only that seemed to 
make the situation worse — and finally 
a man who reached the stage where he 
kept constantly in a sodden state; and 
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this man all the while seeking desper- 
ately to rid himself of a retrospective 
mind-picture which refused to fade out. 

Along in the early spring, another and 
an infinitely more disconcerting phase 
developed itself. One bright windy after- 
noon toward the end of March this man 
was walking up Madison Avenue on his 
way to keep an appointment with an 
independent producer who wanted him 
to redraft the dialogue of a “talkie” 
script. He was waiting at Fifty-seventh 
Street for the cop to stop the cross- 
traffic when in front of him appeared the 
scene of the murder, reproduced, with 
setting and physical accessories, against 
a shifting perspective of cars and pedes- 
trians and buildings. 

He felt himself going stiff and chilly, 
felt the little hairs on the back of his 
neck prickling and rising stiffly. For 
this was altogether different from what 
had gone before. Before, always he had 
seen the apparition with his brain only. 
But now he was seeing it in broad 
harsh daylight, seeing it with his eyes. 

It seemed inconceivable that none of 
these persons about him likewise saw it. 
None of them did, though. They streamed 
past, oblivious and unconcerned. 


lo the frozen Stagg- 
ner it was as though he stood facing a 
three-sided stage. Barring that the two 
ends and the top and bottom of the 
stage blurred off into the background, 
instead of making a sharp framing, he 
might have been the lone spectator of a 
thrillsome silent episode in a melodrama. 

For here, directly ahead of him, was 
the sprawled body on the bearskin rug 
and, alongside it to the left, the fireplace 
and beyond it the door to the hall, and 
behind these the rumpled bed and the 
burning bed light on the stand, and far- 
ther on and slightly to the right, the 
dresser between the two draped windows, 
and, for a finishing touch, the far corners 
of Mrs. Solly Lennix’s Blue Room shad- 
ing off into gloominess — a perfect replica 
of every detail of the original occurrence, 
save only that his own figure was miss- 
ing from down-stage, so that the dead 
woman’s shape dominated the whole 
scene, her broken arm stiffly outthrust, 
her dyed and cropped yellow hair gleam- 
ing except where the matted red stain 
at the poll of the head showed, her bare 
bleached white feet revealed below the 
hem of a twisted undergarment. 

Staggner’s first impulse, while he stood 
enveloped in a rigor of cold clamminess, 
was to turn and run away. By an almost 
visible effort, he rid himself of that de- 
sire. Exerting his will power to the 
uttermost, he forced himself to advance 
across the sidewalk toward the curb and 
toward the embodied hallucination, or 
whatever it was. On that the mirage — 
if you could call it that? — became dim 
and dimmer, and then vanished. 

Staggner didn’t keep his engagement. 
Instead, he hailed a taxi and rode down- 
town to his apartment, having a hard 
chill on the way. 

Reaching his quarters he locked him- 
self in and sought comfort in a full 
quart of Scotch. Before he found com- 
fort, the bottle was empty and Staggner 
was very full. 

And next morning while he, still 
dazed and befuddled, was crossing 
through Times Square to the Paramount 
Building — of all unlikely places for day- 
time nightmares — the thing recurred. 
And that afternoon when, in an effort 
to get away from himself, he was riding 
up Riverside Drive on top of a bus, it 
duplicated itself for the second time 
within a space of six hours, springing 
up ten feet high on the horizon of the 


river shore and fading out as the bus 
lumbered closer to it. 

Promptly, then, Staggner went to an 
eye specialist and the specialist subjected 
him to various tests and told him that 
for a person of his age and sedentary 
pursuits he had excellent vision. So 
then he visited a stomach specialist, say- 
ing to the latter that he was troubled with 
a sort of shifting spottiness before his 
gaze when he stared intently at outdoor 
objects. As he put it, he thought per- 
haps indigestion might be responsible 
for this optic derangement. The physi- 
cian agreed with him and prescribed a 
simple diet, regular habits, outdoor exer- 
cise — the customary ritual. 

Staggner nodded as though converted 
and paid the fee but had no intention 
of following the advice. He had knowl- 
edge which no one else would ever have 
unless — unless — and from this point a 
certain dire foreboding came to add to 
his burden of hidden distress. It was 
this: Suppose others should begin to see 
what he was seeing? 

To himself he began saying: “If ever 
it turns solid, if ever it stays there until 
I can touch it and feel it with my own 
fingers, I’m gone. I'm gone then; I’ll 
have to quit fighting then. I’m licked.” 

Although the thing presented itself 
oftener in the open, in public or semi-" 
public places, than when he was alone, 
he now sought spots where there were 
masses of people and plenty of move- 
ment. Conceded that from nursing his 
delusion his mind was sick with a subtle 
disease, Staggner nevertheless had a pur- 
pose behind this preference for multi- 
tudes. 

It was a sort of testing of his security. 
For so long as no one else saw what he 
was seeing he would be safe. So he 
punished himself with long walks on 
busy thoroughfares, frequented prize 
fights, ball games, even the cheaper 
amusement resorts. 

One hot June evening when New York 
was frying in its own grease, the dipso- 
maniac that Staggner had become rode 
on a sight-seeing car down to Coney 
Island. Coney was packed and jammed 
— it was the first big night of the open- 
ing season there — and was brilliant with 
lights and blatant with discordant noises. 

Staggner went shambling along a board 
walk in an alcoholic fog. All day he had 
been drinking hard. He had a flask on 
his hip. At intervals he entered into 
some convenient recess and took a swig. 

It got to be very late. The crowds 
thinned out; the shows and the con- 
cession booths were closing. A good 
many of them already had closed, and 
Staggner, with no remembrance of how 
and when he had quitted the board walk 
or how he came to be where he was now, 
found himself at the farther end of a 
sort of blind alley opening back from 
Surf Avenue. 

Gusts of freshened air were blowing in 
off the sea and there was comparative 
quiet about him. A misty, indefinite 
distaste for the long bumpy trip back to 
Manhattan took possession of him. Be- 
sides, he felt so fearfully tired. 

He’d sleep awhile right here at Coney, 
lying on the sand where it was cool, and 
go home in the morning. As a matter of 
fact he was in a semi-coma already, and 
very near the end of his endurance. 

He fumbled at his flank for his flask. 
A good long drink of the biting raw 
spirits was still in it. He emptied the 
bottle, tossed it aside and sat down in 
a doorway. He lurched back into an 
easier posture and behind him a poorly 
secured latch clicked and the door, under 
the pressure of his shoulders, slid slowly 
open, revealing near at hand a clutter 
of mechanical odds and ends, and on 


beyond an inviting, still darkness. Why 
wouldn’t it be better to rest awhile in 
this secluded harborage rather than on 
the gritty beach? It would be better. 

The new inclination hoisted him to his 
feet. He pulled his heavy, uncertain 
feet over the low shelf of the entryway 
and blindly invaded the building. He 
was sketchily conscious of passing down 
a sort of narrow, dimly lighted corridor, 
then of turning a corner, where he 
stumbled into projecting solid obstacles 
that felt like boxes or trunks, and then 
of moving along a wider passage, flanked 
on either side by open-faced booths. 

The beginnings of the flimsy partitions 
between these spaces he could make out 
but their interiors were inky-black. Mid- 
way of this crossway weariness overcame 
him and he lay down on his back on the 
bare planking, with a bent arm for a 
pillow, and was immediately asleep. 

He slept there until nearly three 
o’clock in the morning. A bright glare, 
flashing on suddenly and shining down 
from above into his upturned face, was 
what roused him. He sat up, staring 
about him in bewilderment. He was 
in some perfectly strange place and for 
the drowsy moment had no recollection 
of how he’d got there. 

The truth was that a slovenly night 
watchman was just then operating a 
switchboard at the front of the building, 
turning on one set of overhead electrics 
after another, the better to see his way 
about as he started his belated first 
round of the place since closing time. 
The watchman, who had an uneasy feel- 
ing that he had forgotten to lock the 
alley exit, didn’t see Staggner then or 
thereafter, and didn’t hear his departure. 

The watchman was still in a cuddy just 
behind the barred main entrance, out of 
sight and earshot of the intruder. Nor 
did Staggner see the watchman at all. 

What Staggner did see — and it drew 
him up on his feet as though strong 
invisible wires pulled at him— was what 
he had seen so many times before since 
springtime, but never like this, never in 
just this hideous fashion. Solly Lennix’s 
Blue Room was there right in front of 
him, not ten feet away and, as always, 
complete to the final familiar touch. It 
was the same thing as before and still 
not the same. It was the Real Thing. 

Here it was at last, all solid, substan- 
tial, indubitable. One faltering foot 
dragging behind the other, Staggner 
forced himself forward, step by step, 
until he crossed the dividing line between 
the boards from which he had risen and 
the verge of that three-sided Blue Room. 
He sensed the yielding texture of the 
carpet through his soles, felt next 
through his shoe-soles the softer nap of 
the bearskin robe before the fireplace. 

He was sure, but he 
must make very sure. He reached across 
to the mantel and touched a vase. It 
joggled to his touch — it had the genuine 
feel to it. He half straddled the dead 
woman’s body and bent over and gripped 
the handle of the poker, where it lay half 
under the tousled bed. It was heavy 
and solid in his grasp and made a small 
muffled sound when he let it slide out of 
his fingers. 

And the woman was real too — the 
waxy-looking naked feet, the stiff dis- 
torted figure, the distorted arm, the 
matted red stain on the yellow head. He 
didn’t touch her. He didn’t need to. 
When a man was licked, he was licked. 

He backed away until he stood beyond 
The Thing. Being all at once sobered, 
he recalled now in a fragmentary way 
how he had come into this place. Be- 
sides, the path of his retreat was well 
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illuminated now. Quietly but briskly, 
looking neither to the right nor the left, 
he issued forth by the alley door and 
hurried out of the alley and passed into 
Surf Avenue, looking for a policeman. 

He came upon a policeman after he 
had traveled perhaps a quarter of a mile. 
Staggner went up to him. 

“Officer,” he said, “I’d like to give 
myself up.” 

“Oh, you would, would you?” said the 
policeman. “And what have you been 
doin’ ” — he caught a whiff of Staggner’s 
breath — “besides drinkin’ bum hooch?” 

“Yes,” admitted Staggner, “I’ve been 
drinking. And I was drunk, I guess. 
I'm not drunk now. I know what I’m 
doing and I know what I’m saying. I 
killed somebody.” 

“You killed somebody?” The police- 
man’s tone was sharper but still edged 
with cynicism. 

“Yes; a woman.” 

"When?” 

“Last year — in October. So I want to 
give up— I’ve got to, that’s all. I don’t 
believe they’ll do much to me. Either 
I’m going crazy, or else the whole world’s 
gone crazy around me. They can’t send 
a crazy man to the chair.” 

“They send a lot of ’em to the bug- 
house but others have luck. Last Octo- 
ber, you say it was?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, what’s delayed you so long 
about cornin’ clean? Why pick on me 
now?” He was still skeptical. 

“Because she’s here now — her body, I 
mean.” 

"Where?” 

“I can show you; it’s not far. It won’t 


be gone when we get there, I know that.” 

"Oh, it won’t?” He’d humor this poor 
fish along. “Well, did you kill her here 
and keep her hid all this time, or did 
you just fetch her here so as to give 
me a treat?” 

“No, the place where I killed her is 
fifty miles from here. And I didn't bring 
her here. But she’s here. Devils from 
hell must have brought her. I’ll show 
you, and then you’ll have to believe me.” 

“You’ll show me a clean pair of heels, 
gettin’ away from here to where you 
belong at, that’s what you’ll show me. 
You go and sleep off that load and you’ll 
feel different about this murder stuff.” 

“I think you’ll be sorry,” said Stagg- 
ner. “Well, there’s only one other thing 
left for me to do.” He turned his face 
toward where the surf just yonder was 
slapping against the beach. 

“Just a minute. What’s your name?” 

Staggner told him. 

“Spell it out!” 

Staggner spelled it out. The name 
seemed to touch some faint shreddy 
recollection in the policeman’s brain. 
Where had he heard that name before? 

“Come along, then,” agreed the cop. 
“You get your wish. I’ll leave you recite 
your piece to the desk man over at the 
station.” 

Behold, how on such small hinges do 
the big gates of circumstance sometimes 
swing. Had that policeman obeyed his 
first inclination, Siggy Gottschalk’s con- 
cession at Coney might have finished 
out the season as it had begun it — deep 
in the red ink. A wiser and a shock- 
proof generation must have grown up 


since the Chamber of Horrors at the 
old Eden Musee made money and the 
Gallery of Famous Criminals at Huber’s 
on Fourteenth Street was turning ’em 
away. Siggy had figured that his Grotto 
of Great Murder Mysteries, with a good 
ballyhoo outside, ought to suck the suck- 
ers in, but from the start-off he had 
been a heavy loser. 

But not any more. Not with the news- 
papers giving him a billion dollars’ worth 
of free advertising on their front pages; 
not with the dimes rattling down at the 
door and the boobs stampeding in and 
rushing on past the Elwell Case layout 
and the Dot King layout to jam, with 
goggling eyes and round mouths and 
greedy ears for the spiel of the official 
orator — and he getting fresh dope every 
day out of the headlines — in front of the 
section devoted to the Olivia Thames 
Case. 

All along that Olivia Thames layout 
had been Siggy’s pride and his master- 
piece. The rest of the stuff, however 
true to the original models, was syn- 
thetic stuff. But this was absolutely, 
positively authentic. Hadn’t Siggy bid 
in, at the sheriff’s sale, the furnishings, 
hangings and the other contents of Solly 
Lennix’s Blue Room and set it up just 
as it was, excepting, of course, that the 
figure on the rug in the foreground was 
a waxworks figure, although most life- 
like, so Siggy claimed? 

He had done that very little thing back 
in May, had smart Mr. Siggy. He didn’t 
know then how smart he was. But in 
July he knew and everybody else knew. 
Siggy’s masterpiece was Siggy’s meal 
ticket now, and from now on. 


Next Month Irvin S. Cobb brings you a story about 
that lovable Old Man of the South — Judge Priest 
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Elmer Bliss Scotches a Scandal (Continued from page 81 ) 


already nearly noon! And I myself was 
nearing wild despair. 

At this juncture Mannheimer entered. 

A quiet, soft-spoken, rather “oily” in- 
dividual, he greeted Goldmark with, I 
thought, something rather like an over- 
elaborate politeness. 

“Sit down, Bernie.” said Goldmark. 
Mannheimer sat. Then Goldmark, look- 
ing at him keenly, continued, “What’s 
this I hear about your getting personal 
backing and going to quit Super Pic- 
tures?” 

Mannheimer smiled quietly. “I guess 
that’s about right,” he replied, rubbing 
his hands together gently. 

Goldmark appeared dazed for a mo- 
ment — then I noted that he was peri- 
lously approaching the brink of tears. 
Finally he turned to me and said: 

“Bliss, here’s a young fellow I give 
his first start in the motion pictures. 
I couldn’t be fonder of him if he be- 
longed among my own nephews, cousins, 
uncles and son-in-laws. And now he 
quits!” 

Mannheimer smiled, but his smile was 
cold. “You could have offered me a 
partnership,” he said briefly. 

“It ain’t too late to talk it over yet, is 
it?” said Goldmark, brightening up. 

“I’m afraid it is,” replied Mannheimer. 
“Levitski’s backing me. I’m going to 
marry his daughter.” 

At this statement, Goldmark, dazed, 
seemed to crumple. Staring straight 
ahead into space, he said nothing. 

Mannheimer rose, walked to the door, 
turned and said, “I’ll see you tonight 
at the poker game”; then he went out. 

It was only after Mannheimer’s exit 
that Goldmark came to life, and he was 
frantic. 


“Can you beat it?” he cried. “With 
all the marriable nieces, cousins, aunts 
and what nots I got right here on the 
lot, they let Levitski’s girl walk off with 
the catch of the season!” There were 
tears in Goldmark’s tones as he con- 
tinued, “And what's going to happen to 
Super Pictures? When that guy was 
working for us he gypped us out of a 
cool million! And now he’ll be working 
against us, in a rival organization!” 

I fear that I was hardly interested. 
I felt the time had come to broach my 
bitter business. 

I arose. “Mr. Goldmark,” I said, “are 
you ready to go into this matter of mine? 
It concerns Viola Lake.” 

He frowned. “Viola Lake!” he ex- 
claimed. He reached for the button and 
buzzed. “Viola Lake! There’s another 
thorn in the side of Super Pictures! 
America’s Favorite Film Flopper goes 
and gets indirectly messed up in a mur- 
der case. That diary they found will be 
read in open court — and the public is 
going to find out she’s had romances!” 

(Ah! If Romances were only all! 
thought I.) 

The secretary entered. 

“How about that ballroom scene?” he 
cried. 

“They’ve got hold of Potenski,” she 
answered. 

"Potenski?” screamed Goldmark. “That 
Russian?” 

The secretary, always strangely calm, 
nodded. 

“Potenski!” he screamed again. “A 
Bolsheviki to direct a Royal Ball in a 
Court Room! A guy what ain’t got no 
class at all! A guy what can’t speak 
the King’s English!” 

Then, turning to me, he cried, “As 


an upshot. I’ll probably have to go out 
there and do it myself!” 

The secretary, with a strange air of 
ennui, now broke in and said, “What 
did you ring for, Mr. Goldmark?” 

“Oh!” said Goldmark, dropping one 
trouble, only to pick up another. “Go 
get me my nephew.” 

“Which one?” asked the secretary. 

“The one that calls himself Laurence 
St. Vincent.” 

The secretary left and once more Gold- 
mark turned to me. 

“Now!” he exclaimed. “If you think 
you’ve brought me bad news about Viola 
Lake, just listen to what I’ve got to 
tell!” He picked up a legal-looking docu- 
ment. “Do you know what that is?” he 
asked, shaking it at me, as if I were 
guilty of some crime. 

I indicated a negative reply. 

“It’s Viola Lake’s contract!” he cried, 
and then he paused to let the fact sink 
in. Finally he continued: “This morning 
I decided that in spite of the fact we’ve 
spent a million dollars on Viola Lake’s 
publicity, it’s cheaper to get rid of her 
if she’s going to be smeared up in a 
scandal. So I sent to the legal depart- 
ment for her contract to read over the 
morality clause I can get rid of her by!” 

Again he paused. Red fury diffused it- 
self across his visage. 

“Do you know what I find out?” he 
fairly screamed. 

Increasingly uncomfortable, I shook 
my head. 

“I find out that that nephew of mine 
who is head of the legal department was 
in love with Viola Lake at the time we 
signed her up, and in order that noth- 
ing don’t interfere with his romance, 
HE SNEAKS the morality clause out 
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of her CONTRACT! And he gets me, 
his innocent uncle, to sign it!” 

Goldmark leaped up from his chair 
and I fear my heart leaped with him. 

"As a result,” he screamed — full into 
my face, “no matter what happens, I’ve 
got Viola Lake on my hands for the 
next five years, on a sliding scale, going 
upwards! If anybody was to ask me 
which way I got the most troubles — as 
president of Super Pictures, or as an 
uncle to nephews and nieces — I wouldn’t 
know how to answer!” 

He started to pace the floor in agony. 

“In the old days in Prance,” he cried, 
“they had the guillotone! In place of 
the movietone, I wish I had one now! 

“Can you beat it?” he screamed. “If 
Viola Lake should murder orphans or 
take dope, I couldn’t get rid of her!” 

“Take dope!” My heart stood still. 

At this point the secretary entered 
and said, “Mr. St. Vincent is not in his 
office. He’s out playing polo.” 

This was the last straw. 

“So!” exclaimed Goldmark. “Now it’s 
polo! He gets too lazy for golf and 
has to chase balls on horseback! When 
he comes in, tell him for me he’s fired!” 

“Yes, Mr. Goldmark,” said the secre- 
tary. Then she added, “Mr. Cahoon is 
outside with two gentlemen from the 
Hollywood Boulevard Association.” 

Goldmark seemed surprised and even 
further harassed. Then I spoke up. 

“I took the liberty of sending for 
them,” I said, and I added, “Mr. Gold- 
mark, what I have to report to you is 
so far-reaching in its reverberation that 
the city itself has got to take cognizance 
of it!” 

For the first time that morning Gold- 
mark appeared to listen to me. “Well,” 
he said, “do you want them to come in?” 

“I think it wise,” I replied, truly thank- 
ing Heaven in my relief at having friend- 
ly faces near when I should break the 
dreadful news. 

Goldmark signaled to the secretary to 
show them in, and presently C. C. Ca- 
hoon entered, followed by Milton Purdy 
and Ray Beacom of the Hollywood 
Boulevard Association. Greetings soon 
were over, and, my morale backed up 
by the presence of the boys, I took a 
stand and faced them. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “last evening I 
was with Viola Lake.” 

Goldmark groaned. 

Paying scant notice to the interrup- 
tion, I continued, “I got her confidence, 
gentlemen,” said I, “and she acquainted 
me with the probable contents of the 
Geiger diary, which is likely to be read 
in public at the Barco murder trial.” 

I paused. They were all attention. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “that diary un- 
doubtedly contains records of Viola Lake’s 
associations with various of her admirers. 
But that is not all it may contain! It 
may possibly reveal to the public of the 
English-speaking world the fact that 
Viola Lake has been in the habit of 
taking a certain — well, a certain chemical 
aid to vivacity.” 

A deep hush followed my statement. 

Finally Goldmark turned to C. C. 
Cahoon and asked: “What’s he trying 
to say?” 

C. C. coughed uncomfortably. “If I 
understand right,” he said, “it involves a 
question of drug addiction.” 

And then Goldmark’s face took on an 
expression which I have only seen dupli- 
cated in photographs of the visage of 
Mussolini in action. He turned to me, 
unable to utter a sound, but his eyes 
shot me one stupefied question. I closed 
my own eyes and merely nodded. 

Goldmark literally “blew up.” He 
swore, he stormed, he screamed. Trem- 
blingly we four awaited the surcease of 


that storm which we hoped was too in- 
tense to last forever. 

“What a morning!” He almost wept. 
“A director walks out on a historical 
subject with fifteen hundred extra people 
made up, on the set and waiting; my 
scenario department comes to a complete 
deadlock and throws nieces and nephews 
into evil habits that cost me a fortune; 
Mannheimer, a guy I discovered myself 
and developed his ability, the only guy I 
can trust to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities, becomes my own rival; I find 
out that I got Viola Lake under contract 
for the next five years, no matter what 
she does; and now I have to learn that 
she’s gone and got herself addicted to 
nose candy! Oi Gewalt! If I had any 
hair, I’d tear it!” 

A poignant silence followed. Purposely 
I allowed that silence to sink in. For I 
wished my next words to strike their 
awaiting ears with an introduction which 
would give them a proper importance. 
Finally, feeling that the moment for a 
climax had been attained, I spoke up: 

“Mr. Goldmark and gentlemen,” I said 
simply, “I have a plan.” 

The faces of C. C. Cahoon and the boys 
from the Hollywood Boulevard Associa- 
tion showed almost instant relief. But 
Goldmark, as usual, seemed skeptical. 
He gave me a long look that was rather 
darkly dyed with doubt and said: 

“Yes? Well? For instance?” 

Overlooking his attitude, I went on. 
“My plan, gentlemen,” I stated, “is this: 
The opening of the Barco murder case 
is set for next week, and from its very 
beginning, the fair name of Hollywood 
is going to cry out for protection. News- 
paper reporters like Lansing Marshall, 
whose pernicious love of scandal comes 
ahead of their loyalty to southern Cali- 
fornia, are going to give biased and one- 
sided accounts of the proceedings. The 
whole thing is going to be a scattered, 
misdirected mess — unless some one man 
is put into charge by those of us whose 
love of Hollywood is proven. 

“In other words, gentlemen,” I went 
on, “what the Barco murder case needs 
is a Czar! Someone who will have full 
direction over the revelations — someone 
whose account of the case will be official 
and bear the stamp of the Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce and the Holly- 
wood Boulevard Association and the 
Motion Picture Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Someone who will be to the 
Barco murder case what Will Hays is 
to the motion-picture industry, Judge 
Landis to the national sport of baseball, 
and A1 Smith to the theatrical interests 
in New York.” 

“Bravo, Bliss!” cried out C. C. Then, 
turning to the others, he exclaimed, 
“Boys, I believe he’s struck a solution!” 

“Oh, you do?” spoke up Goldmark. 
“In the old country one czar was too 
many. And in a democratical govern- 
ment like America, we already got three. 
And you want to add on another! And 
that’s a solution!” 

“Now, wait a minute, Goldmark,” spoke 
up C. C. “I believe that Bliss’ idea is 
entirely feasible — and more especially 
so if he will undertake the job himself.” 

“Hear! Hear!” cried the boys from 
the H. B. A. But Goldmark gave me 
another one of his long, dark side 
glances. 

“So!” he said. “A guy murders seven 
helpless women, and it comes out dur- 
ing the course of the trial that America’s 
Favorite Film Flopper is a hop-head! 
And you’re going to write it up from a 
optimistical viewpoint?” 

“Mr. Goldmark!” I exclaimed, some- 
what in exasperation. “I have not of- 
fered this solution without having first 
carefully thought over the whole matter 
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and realized in full its many difficulties! 

“All night long.” I continued. “I lay 
awake evolving this plan. In my mind 
I went over the seven Barco murders, 
and horrible as they were, I found in 
many instances that cheering facts were 
interspersed.” 

“Oh, yes?” inquired Goldmark. “For 
instance?” 

Again I did not like his tone. I faced 
him in defiance. “For instance," I ex- 
claimed, “four of Barco’s victims he mar- 
ried bigamously! But the other three 
were legally married by Barco and went 
to their deaths unsullied!” 

I felt that C. C. and the boys from 
the H. B. A. shared my feeling of triumph 
as I looked Goldmark full in the eye. 
Goldmark began to lose some of his over- 
confidence. 

“Well,” he said, “that is a box-office 
angle!” 

“Of course it is!” I exclaimed. “And 
it is an angle which I, in writing up the 
trial, would emphasize, just as I would 
emphasize every other cheerful note in 
the whole distasteful business!” 

“Well,” said Goldmark, “I don’t know. 
Maybe a guy like you is what the public 
wants.” 

I thanked him, a trace tartly, and went 
on. “The second part of my scheme,” I 
said, “would be to start right now, im- 
mediately, on what I shall call a ‘pro- 
phylactic’ publicity campaign for Viola 
Lake, in order to ease the blow to the 
public in case the worst happens. A pub- 
licity campaign telling them of her more 
quiet activities, showing photographs of 
Viola Lake in the home — perhaps even in 
the kitchen, dressed in a quaint gingham 
apron, baking herself a cake.” 

I looked at Goldmark, anxiously await- 
ing his reaction to my plan. 

For some few moments he sat in 
silence. Then he said, “Young fellow, 
there’s one difficulty I bet you ain’t 
thought about.” 

“And that is?” I queried — all attention. 

“If we’re going to exhibit Viola Lake 


in some quiet activities, you will have to 
take her in charge and see that she has 
them.” 

This, indeed, was an angle I had not 
thought of. However, I hesitated but a 
brief moment, and then I agreed. 

“I will take her in charge,” I declared. 
“And Mother will assist me.” 

“In that case,” said Goldmark, “and 
seeing there ain’t no other way out, I 
give in.” 

At this point C. C. Cahoon arose, 
put his hand on my shoulder and said: 

“Mr. Goldmark, we of Hollywood are 
luckier in the possession of Elmer Bliss 
than I believe you know. Elmer, as 
Czar of the Barco Murder Case, will be 
utterly unassailable. His lofty character 
will elevate and purify the whole pro- 
ceedings.” 

He then went into a eulogy of my 
poor self that dealt with certain facts 
of my personal life. 

On hearing it, Goldmark looked in- 
credulous and, in his blunt way, he put 
me a question, to which I was able to 
answer that Mother was and, to date, 
had been my only sweetheart. 

Well, the upshot of the morning’s con- 
ference was that I should be appointed 
Czar of the Barco Murder Case. 

After heartfelt congratulations all 
around, C. C. and the boys from the 
H. B. A. left, and I myself started to 
say good-by to Goldmark. We shook 
hands, and as we did so, once more he 
looked me over keenly. 

“So! !” he said. “Up to date the mama 
is the only sweetheart!” 

Smilingly, I nodded. 

“Well, young fellow,” he said, “as Czar 
of the Barco Murder Case, you’ve got to 
go on keeping yourself pure, elevated and 
unassaultable. But with Viola Lake on 
your hands, I hope you ain’t bitten off 
no more than you can chew.” 

“Oh, I think not, Mr. Goldmark,” I 
replied with a mild touch of impatience. 

“Well,” he said, after a moment’s 
speculation and a sigh, “time will tell!” 


What Time had to tell will be further 
revealed in Next Month’s Cosmopolitan 


Shattered Glass (.Continued from page 74) 


I’m afraid that the easier you get out of 
this affair, the more likely you’ll be to 
quarrel.” 

“That’s a nasty thing to say.” 

“Nasty, but true. You must promise 
me never to refer to it unless he speaks 
of it first.” 

“I promise.” 

“Can I believe you?” 

“I promise.” 

“I know how devilish you can be.” 
And he thought, “There, now she knows 
it’s finished.” 

After a silence she said, “You’ve been 
very cruel to me. You were cruel to me 
over the telephone.” 

“It’s much better that way.” He saw 
that if he did not escape at once he 
would find himself entangled in a long 
discussion of their relations, so he looked 
at his watch and said, “Well, I must be 
off. Bon voyage. If you want me before 
you sail I’ll be at the office until five. 
After that I’ll be at home.” 

It was on the tip of his tongue to say 
that he was stopping at Savina’s on the 
way home to fetch Ruby Wintringham, 
and it was only by the narrowest chance 
that he had avoided it. Disturbed, he 
took her hand again, and again felt her 
hand clasp his hysterically. 

She looked up at hjm and he knew 
that she wanted him to kiss her good- 
by, but he did nothing. He turned 


quickly and walked out of the door and 
out of the house. 

From three o’clock until five-thirty 
Melbourn sat with Lord Elsmore in a 
paneled room forty-two stories above the 
street overlooking the whole of New 
York harbor. They had several files of 
papers, to which they referred from time 
to time, and a number of maps, which 
they shuffled about a good deal. 

Three mining experts came in and 
went out again, and secretaries and 
typists came and went. And at last, 
after weighing all the difficulties, it was 
decided to go ahead with the business 
which some day might be the cause of 
wars. 

Before they left the office Melbourn 
went over to stand beside Lord Elsmore, 
who was lost In an un-British excess of 
enthusiasm over the splendor of the 
view. But Melbourn wasn’t looking at 
the view. He was looking up the river 
at the stacks of a liner and was thinking 
that his luck had held again, because in 
an hour or two Fanny would be on board 
bound for Europe and out of his life 
forever. She wouldn’t dare return until 
the whole scandal had died away. 

He turned from the window thinking 
that after he left Lord Elsmore he would 
select an emerald for Ruby and then stop 
for her at Savina Jerrold’s. Now that 
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15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK • PARIS • CHICAGO • BROOKLYN 

AMERICA'S LEADIN.G DIAMOND HOUSE AND JEWELRY MAKERS — SINCE 1850 
Wedding Rings Diamond Rings Diamond Circlets Stone Rings Signet Rings 


m 

DIAMOND 
WEDDING 
RINGS 


5 of the 
finest dia- 
monds set 
in a Flower 
of Love cir- 
clet of pure 
1 8 K white 
gold. ... $35. 

Other white 
gold or platinum 
styles $15/o $500. 

Every stone in this 
full diamond cir- 
clet is carefully 
selected ... set in 
a beautifully de- 
signed band of 
platinum.. $200. 


Other Wood 
Diamond Rings 
Priced Up to 
$ 5 , 000.00 


The age-old 
orange blossom 
wreath delicately 
carved on this 
Flower of Love 
Wedding Ring! 

$ 1 4.1 8K white 
gold. Others in 
white gold or plat- 
inum $14 to $40. 


The Moderniste. 
So modern! So 
suitable to today’s 
smart bride . . . 
$14. 18K white 
gold. Other white 
gold or platinum 
styles $10/o $40. 


Matched Sets 
— Diamond En- 
gagement Rings 
and Wedding 
Rings to match. In 
Flower of Love 
or Moderniste de- 
signs, at a wide 
range of prices. 
Diamond Ring 
with seven dia- 
monds $100, Wed- 
ding Ring, $15, in 
18K white gold. 




This" ^ W ood "Symbol appea rs 
in Ring and Tag. Look 
for it when buying Jewelry 
for Certainty of value, 
Paris-inspired style. 
Good jewelers display it. 

WOOD 
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An unclean toilet bowl is 
DANGEROUS 



An unsanitary toilet bowl is an ever' 
present menace to the health of a house- 
hold. But such a danger is the simplest 
thing in the world to avoid. Merely 
sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the bowl, 
follow the directions on the can, flush, and 
immediately the bowl is spotless. 

By the use of Sani-Flush all unpleasant 
odors are instantly eliminated, all germs 
are killed, and all incrustations are swept 
away. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Purchase a can of Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, and ban- 
ish forever the most unpleasant of house- 
hold tasks. Sani-Flush is sold in convenient 
punch-top cans, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The 
Hygienic ProductsCo., Can ton, Ohio. (Also 
ma\ers of Melo — a fine water softener.) 

Sani-Flush 


Sani-Flush 
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mi 

C LEANS CLOSET 

BOWLS WITH- 

il? 
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OUT SCOURING 

..... 


MONEY FARYai] 

* AT HOME U 


YOU can earn good money in spare time at 
home making display cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
plete outfit and supply you with work. 
Write to-day for free booklet. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
725 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 

Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almost invisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver Bpots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrink- 
les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered eaxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 


HAVE SHAPELY LIMBS . . pair $6.75 
OR SLENDER ANKLES . . pair $5.00 

Relieve swelling or varicose veins and reduce 
your limbs with I)r. WALTER’S famous 
medicated (flesh colored) gum rubber hose 
Worn next to the skin they flt like a glove 
and you can see the Improvement at 
once. For over 25 years they have helped 
thousands of people, and are worn all 
over the world. Send ankle and calf r 
measure. Pay by check or money x 
order (no cash) or pay postman. 

Dr. JEANNE C. WALTER 

389 Fifth Ave.- New York 
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Fanny was gone, he and Ruby could do 
as they pleased. 

The door opened and his secretary re- 
turned, bringing in the late papers. 
Glancing idly at the headlines, he saw 
that Rosa Dugan’s murderer had been 
caught. He had given himself up to the 
police. And the murderer was not “Mr. 
Wilson.” He was “the little black man” 
who had left behind the greasy cap. 

The Valparaiso Hotel was a gaunt 
building which overlooked the railroad 
tracks and the piers of the North River. 
On the first floor there had once been a 
saloon which had become for a time a 
restaurant and then reverted to a speak- 
easy, but neither the frosted glass of its 
windows nor the depressing gray paint 
of its interior had ever been altered. 
Abovestairs there were twenty cubicles 
called bedrooms. 

The proprietress was of a piece with 
her establishment, a tall and heavy 
woman built like a man, with a pock- 
marked face and a mustache of coarse 
gray hair. She spoke with a thick ac- 
cent and drank a good deal of the bad 
gin which she sold in her “restaurant.” 
She rose early and went late to bed, act- 
ing as proprietress, bartender and even 
scrub woman of her own establishment. 
She was wiry and vigorous, and afraid of 
nobody and nothing save prison. 

It happened that she had risen early 
and was sweeping out the restaurant 
when Dago Tony appeared in the door- 
way out of the dying blizzard. Without 
herself being seen, she saw him look 
behind him in fright and close the door 
with a swift stealthy gesture, and as he 
passed beyond her on the other side of 
the frosted-glass screen she saw the 
look in his bloodshot eyes. Because she 
had spent all her life in a world where 
such things carried a significance, she 
knew that Tony was in trouble and that 
the trouble might involve herself. 

She managed fairly well her relations 
with the police. She was friendly with 
the ones who frequented her own neigh- 
borhood, and gave them drinks. Her only 
anxiety was centered in the men from 
Headquarters who did not know her 
blandishments or the solid position which 
she occupied as a citizen who owned 
property. Those men who didn’t know 
her might»make trouble for her. 

When she saw Tony bolting up the 
stairs with the cap pulled over his eyes 
she knew that he was crazy from want 
of drugs and that he had done some- 
thing which had frightened him, but 
she did not bother to find out what it 
was. 

At seven o’clock she finished cleaning 
the restaurant and went outside to sweep 
away the snow, and it was only when 
she saw a man lingering in the doorway 
of the house opposite that she became 
interested and began to put two and 
two together. Pretending that she did 
not see him, she continued to- sweep. 

She swept slowly and expended a min- 
ute care in clearing away every bit of 
snow and at last she went inside. There, 
protected by the frosted glass, she 
pressed her mustachioed face against the 
window and peered long and carefully. 

She saw what she had suspected she 
would see. She was right. The man 
was short, with muscular shoulders and 
skinny legs. Mrs. Dacklehorst recognized 
him. He was Dave the Swatter. 

He was looking at the front of the 
Valparaiso Hotel, staring up and down 
from one row of windows to another. 
While she peered through the frosted 
glass she saw another figure come up 
the street and slide into the deep door- 
way. It was a fat short man with a' 
pink face and enormous hips. He stood 


with his hands thrust into his coat 
pockets, so that the hips stuck out gro- 
tesquely. 

She saw them talking together and 
she saw Dave the Swatter nod with his 
head toward one of the windows on the 
fourth floor of the Valparaiso Hotel. 
She waited for a moment longer, watch- 
ing, and then heard a voice behind her 
and turned. 

It was Tony. He still wore his over- 
coat and his long black hair hung over 
his forehead. His face, she saw now, was 
scratched and torn. Somebody, a woman 
most likely, had gone for him. 

In a hoarse voice he asked for some 
warm water. She went to fetch him a 
pitcher from the range in the kitchen 
and when she returned she found him 
peering through the frosted glass at the 
doorway opposite. She had to speak to 
him before he would turn away, and 
when he did turn she saw that his face 
was white and that he was shivering. 

He took the water and, looking at her, 
said, “Got any stuff?” 

“No. You know I ain’t never got any.” 

Then he went quietly but quickly 
across the room and up the stairs. 

She had seen enough, and she went 
back to the bar, where she could polish 
the glasses while she thought about 
what she had seen. It was all clear to 
her now like a picture puzzle when the 
pieces had been pasted together. Grimly 
she regarded the picture. 

There must have been a killing some- 
where last night and it must have been 
Tony that done it. Dave the Swatter 
and the fat man were after him. They 
were going to wait in that doorway un- 
til he came out, and then shoot him and 
run. Tony knew they were there. He’d 
seen them. 

Mebbe more of their gang would turn 
up during the day, sort of loafing around 
the crates and barrels across the street 
and in the doorway opposite. Mebbe 
some of ’em would get inside the empty 
house across the street and shoot him 
through the window, and then there’d 
be the devil to pay and she’d find her- 
self mixed up with the Headquarters out- 
fit and she’d get sent to the Island. 

Going to the Island didn’t make much 
difference when you was young, but 
when you was fifty-three and had a 
business to look after, you had to think 
about yourself. What did it matter 
about Tony? If he got killed he was 
killed and he oughta been dead long ago. 
Only she didn’t want him killed on her 
premises, getting her into a lotta trouble. 

For an hour she polished glasses un- 
til they glittered with the transparency 
of diamonds, for her concentration upon 
the question at hand gave them a 
chance for such a cleaning as they had 
never had. A couple of longshoremen 
came in for a drink and talked about 
the storm. Then they went away and 
a newsboy brought her a paper. 

She paid him and, spreading the paper 
out on the top of the bar so that she 
could continue her work, she saw at 
once the picture of Rosa Dugan and 
read the headline, “Night-Club Singer 
Strangled in Exclusive Murray Hill Love 
Nest.” Putting down the glass she was 
wiping, she turned the page and began 
to read slowly. In the middle of it she 
read about the fight the murdered woman 
had made for her life and she paused 
suddenly, thinking about Tony’s face all 
scratched and torn. 

But she quickly put that theory aside. 
A poor bum like Tony couldn’t have been 
mixed up with a swell like Rosa Dugan, 
unless he tried to rob her, and the guy 
that did the killing hadn’t robbed her, 
so it couldn’t be Tony. She resumed 
her leisurely reading and came upon the 
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story of “Lucky Sam” Lipschitz’ end, and 
then she saw everything clearly. 

It was Tony killed “Lucky Sam” and 
“Lucky Sam” belonged to Dave the Swat- 
ter’s gang and the gang had found out 
where Tony was and they’d come to get 
him and they wouldn’t go away until 
he was dead or some of his gang came 
to help him and then there’d be shoot- 
ing in the street outside and mebbe in- 
side the hotel, too, and there’d be the 
devil to pay with the police. 

Tony’s gang mebbe wouldn’t know 
where he was unless he got word to them 
and he couldn’t telephone because there 
wasn’t any telephone in the hotel and 
he couldn’t get out without being shot. 
She saw that she had to get rid of Tony 
without getting mixed up with the police 
and she had to do it so that she stood 
in with both gangs because, if she didn’t, 
one side or the other would come around 
and shoot up the place. 

As she polished the glasses she de- 
cided that no matter how it worked 
out Tony didn’t have much longer to live. 
He might as well be dead already. 

When at last all the glasses were 
shining she came out from behind the 
bar again and stood in the doorway for 
a minute, looking up and down, and on 
the opposite side of the street, among 
the crates and barrels, she saw a third 
man sitting. He was perched on a crate 
smoking a cigaret and she noticed that 
he was sitting with a barrel between him 
and the Valparaiso Hotel, so that any- 
body looking out of the windows couldn’t 
shoot him. But he was able to watch 
the door just the same. 

When she went inside again she no- 
ticed that it was almost noon, and as 
she turned to go into the kitchen to see 
if everything was ready, she saw Tony 
coming in from the hallway again and 
made up her mind. . He looked worse 
than before and the bloodshot eyes were 
insane. 

He came up to her and said, “Lissen. 
You gotta do something for me.” 

She wasn’t afraid of any man, but 
she saw that this thing with the blood- 
shot eyes wasn’t a man but something 
that was insane and not human, so she 
said, “Lissen. I ain’t got to do anything 
for anybody.” 

“You gotta send a note.” 

She saw that it wasn’t altogether be- 
cause he was hungry for coke that he 
acted like this. He’d seen Dave the 
Swatter and the others waiting outside. 
He was scared. He was white and shak- 
ing. She’d seen men scared before but 
never as bad as this. It made her feel 
sick. A man like that might do any- 
thing, so she said: 

“Well, whatta yuh want me to do?” 

He collapsed in a chair and sat there 
shaking and white, and she gave him a 
drink, and that seemed to loosen his 
tongue. He said he wanted her to tele- 
phone or send word to his gang to come 
to his aid, because the other gang was 
outside laying for him. 

“Yes,” she observed grimly. “I seen 
’em.” And then, “What’s gonna happen 
to me when the other gang gets onto 
what I done?” 

He began to promise her hysterically 
over and over that his gang would pro- 
tect her for life and she listened coldly, 
and all the time she was thinking how 
she was going to work both ends against 
the middle and come out safe on top. He 
began to cry and she felt a sudden con- 
tempt for him. 

And then the plot that had been form- 
ing in her head took form and was born 
complete. She could fix it so she’d es- 
cape and Tony’s gang and Dave the 
Swatter’s gang and even the police would 
all think she was on their side. The only 


He won’t even run for the 8:15 

... yet he has 

"ATHLETE’S FOOT” 




QUICK 


affected. There can be no doubt that the tiny 
germ, tinea trichophyton, has made itself a 
nuisance in America. 

It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 

Kills This Ringworm Germ 

Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it kills the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of "Athlete’s Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don’t let the 
disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours only a very short time ago. 

Watch out for redness, particularly be- 
tween the smaller toes, with itching — ora 
moist, thick skin condition — or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG. 
INC., 266 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF "ATHLETE’S FOOT" 

Though "Athlete’s Foot" is caused by the germ — 
tinea trichophyton— its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes — 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. 


H IS Doctor told him to "go 
slow” and he has followed 
that advice so earnestly that it 
would take a convulsion of Nature 
to move him faster than an amiable 
amble. 

Notwithstanding which, he has 
an active attack of the ringworm in- 
fection generally called "Athlete's 
Foot”!* 

Nor does he know what it is. 
He’s aware, of course, of a con- 
stantly present and unnatural 
moisture between his little toes — 
unpleasantly and uneasily aware of 
it . . . increasingly so, as the days 
go by— 

Yet he’s as ignorant of its cause 
as are the millions of other Ameri- 
cans who suffer from the "Athlete's 
Foot” infection. 


*Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease — So Easily Tracked 
into the Home 

"Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 
number of different ways,* but it 
is now generally agreed that the 
germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. It lurks where you 
would least expect it — in the very 
places where people go for health and recre- 
ation and cleanliness. In spite of modern 
sanitation, the germ abounds on locker- and 
dressing-room floors — on the edges of swim- 
ming pools and showers — in gymnasiums— 
around bathing beaches and bath-houses — 
even on hotel bath-mats. 

And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds "Jr 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time. ” And authorities 
say that half the boys in high school are 
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FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED < \ 

SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 
ACHES, BRUISES, BURNS, 

CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS. 
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one who’d come off bad would be Tony 
and there wasn't any hope for him, any- 
way. 

So she said, “All right. What d'ya 
want me to do?” 

He asked her for a piece of paper and 
a pencil, and when she brought them 
he scribbled a note and wrote on the 
outside of it “Mr. Alassio” and an ad- 
dress in Brooklyn, and said, “Get some- 
body to take that. Right away, see?” 

“Yeah, and what am I gonna get out 
of it?” He promised her everything, 
money, protection, trade, even jewelry, 
and when he'd finished she said, “All 
right. Go on upstairs and hide again.” 

He looked at her fearfully. “You’re 
gonna do it right away, ain’t yuh?” 

She grinned at him and said, “Sure, 
right away,” and when he disappeared 
through the door she still stood grin- 
ning and looking after him. 

When he had gone she went over 
again and looked out through the frosted 
glass. There was only one man in the 
doorway, now — the little fat man — but 
over among the trucks and crates there 
were two or three, waiting. 


Ihrusting the note ad- 
dressed to Mr. Alassio into her belt she 
went into the kitchen and there told the 
Negro woman and the Swede who helped 
her that she was going out and they’d 
have to serve anybody who came in. And 
she went back into the restaurant again, 
through the hallway, where she took 
down a woolen sweater and a shawl, 
and down into the cellar of the hotel. 

There she took up a short ladder and 
opening a door climbed the stairway 
into a small yard filled with ashes and 
rubbish. Here she planted the ladder 
firmly against the wall which separated 
the yard from the yard of the building 
next door and climbed up it to the top 
of the wall and then, drawing it up 
after her, let it down on the opposite 
side into the warehouse yard. 

When she had done this she hid the 
ladder behind some barrels and entered 
the warehouse itself. It was nearly noon 
and there was no one about to see her, 
and when she had made certain that it 
was safe, she went through the darkness, 
finding her way among crates and boxes, 
and came out into the street on the next 
block. 

The men watching the hotel couldn’t 
see her now. They’d never know that 
she had left the hotel. 

She went straight east for two blocks 
until she came to the cigar store on 
the corner. She entered and said, “Good 
morning,” and the clerk said, “Good 
morning, Mrs. Dacklehorst. Vot kin I 
do for you?” 

She bought two packages of cigarets 
and noticed that the shop was empty. 
Then she said, “I’m gonna telephone,” 
and went to the far end of the shop and 
entered the phone booth. 

She lifted the receiver and heard, 
“Number, please,” and said quickly, “Po- 
lice Headquarters.” 

There was a buzzing, and then a voice 
said, “Police Headquarters.” 

She took a deep breath and said, “I 
gotta tip for you.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Never mind. I gotta tip for you. If 
you wanna get Dago Tony, he’s in the 
Valparaiso Hotel on Death Avenue and 
he can’t get out. Got that?” 

“Yeah. But who izzit?" 

“It’s all right. It was him killed 
‘Lucky Sam.’ If you wanna get him, 
come quick.” She hung up, opened the 
door and grinned at the clerk. “That 
was some blizzard, Mr. Eckleberg.” 

“It sure was, Mrs. Dacklehorst.” 


She went out and turned west again 
toward the river and when she came to 
the warehouse stables she entered a 
hallway and went up the stairs to a 
green doorway, where she knocked and 
called out, “It’s Mrs. Dacklehorst.” 

She opened the door and went into a 
small room that served as kitchen, sit- 
ting room and dining room, where a 
thin wrinkled woman was washing. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Klempf. I got 
an errand for Jimmy.” She took the 
folded bit of paper out of her belt. “Kin 
Jimmy take that for me? It’s got the 
address on it.” 

“He ain’t here jes’ now. He’ll be 
here in a minnit.” 

“There ain’t any particular hurry,” 
Mrs. Dacklehorst said. “Jes’ so it gets 
there some time this afternoon.” She 
took out a tiny purse and began count- 
ing out money. “It’ll be a nickel one 
way and a nickel home, by subway, and 
here’s a quarter for Jimmy.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Dacklehorst.” 

“And don't speak about it unless 
somebody asts you.” 

She went out, closing the door behind 
her, and when she reached the ware- 
house she retraced her steps exactly, 
through the warehouse, over the wall, 
through the cellar and up into the hall, 
where she hung up the woolen sweater 
and the shawl. 

In the restaurant trade had already 
begun to arrive and she took her place 
beside the cash register behind the bar, 
washing and polishing the glasses as the 
flat-footed Swede who served as waiter 
returned them to her. They had never 
been polished so bright and clear. 

Once, when the Swede seemed to have 
a breathing spell, she summoned him and 
said. “Go up to Tony’s room and tell him 
it’s all right. I done what he ast me to.” 

Then she settled back to wait, thinking 
that business was good today and that 
she was a pretty smart woman. She’d 
settled Tony’s hash and come out good 
on all sides, with the police and Tony’s 
gang and Dave the Swatter’s outfit. 

Usually she sat grim and forbidding 
behind her bristling mustache, but today 
she exchanged jokes with her customers 
as she punched the cash register and 
listened to its cheerful ring. Presently 
it occurred to her that she might stand 
in well with the police and maybe make 
a little money on the side by pulling off 
tricks like the one this morning. 

A little after one, she saw a plain- 
clothes man coming into the restaurant 
from the hall. She turned toward him 
all attention, willing to do whatever was 
asked of her. 

She said, “Good day,” and the man, 
one of the Headquarters outfit whom 
she’d never seen before, said, “I’ve come 
to get a guy that’s here in the hotel.” 

She said she was willing to help him 
and he asked if there was any back way 
out of the building and she said yes and 
told him about the cellar. 

“I’ve got men outside. Nobody can 
get out. It’s a guy called Dago Tony. 
We got a tip about him.” 

“Yeah. He’s there. Up on the third.” 

She called the Swede over to her and 
said, “Will you show this gen’man room 
number thirty-eight?” The Swede went 
to the doorway and stood waiting. He 
was out of hearing now. She leaned 
across the polished bar and said, “It was 
me sent the tip. I done the telephonin’.” 

The plain-clothes man’s eyes widened. 
“Yeah?” he said. 

“But don’t tell nobody. I gotta look 
out for myself. Lucky Sam's gang was 
outside waitin’ for him.” 

The man grinned. “Yeah. I get yuh, 
sister. Silent as the grave.” 

“Mebbe I might do it again.” 


“Yeah, sister. Silent as the grave.” 

He turned. away from her and as he 
went into the hall she saw two other 
men join him, one of them a patrolman. 
They went up the stairs and she waited 
for the Swede. When he came down she 
told him to watch the cash register, and 
then went into the kitchen and waited, 
because she didn't want Tony to see her 
and because she didn’t much want to 
see him being dragged out of her hotel 
because she tipped the police. 

In the kitchen she stood by the open 
window listening for sounds of a fight 
and maybe some shots. But there weren’t 
any. Everything was quiet. She waited 
and waited, and presently she heard 
steps on the stairs and because she 
couldn’t bear not seeing what was going 
on she came into the restaurant again 
and hid herself behind the rack where 
her customers’ coats were hanging. 

The steps came nearer and nearer, 
down and down, and then she heard a 
voice, Tony’s voice, crying and cursing 
and another voice telling him to shut up. 
There was the sound of a blow being 
struck and then more cursing from Tony. 

Then she knew by the sound that 
they’d reached the ground floor and were 
going out into the street, and she crept 
out and went to the frosted glass, where 
she pressed her face against the pane 
and looked out. 

They had him between two of the 
policemen, handcuffed to one of them. 
Across the street the waiting men had 
disappeared from among the crates and 
barrels and the fat man had gone from 
the doorway. 

Then she couldn’t resist any longer and 
went to the door to look after the pro- 
cession that was bearing Tony away. 
As she stood looking after him, she 
thought, “That’s the end of him. He’s 
dead already,” and she felt sick. 

Still feeling sick, she went back to the 
bar and the cash register and fell to 
polishing glasses again and ringing up 
good hard money. 

Once tea parties had been for Savina 
merely something which happened every 
day. But for a long time now people 
had come less and less frequently, so 
that there were even days when no one 
came. And Savina knew that something 
civilized and delightful and friendly had 
gone out of her life simply because there 
was no longer any time. 

Life was altogether too complex and 
violent and mechanical, and so it had 
lost the qualities which she cherished 
because they were the qualities of her 
youth; such things as leisure and charm 
and good temper. In this new city peo- 
ple might be brilliant and even dazzling, 
but they could not be charming because 
charm required leisure for its develop- 
ment. And there was no more intimacy, 
for intimacy, too, required peace. 

So the tea parties were 
no longer daily affairs but special events 
which required a good deal of effort in 
telephoning and writing notes. The im- 
promptu tea for Nancy Elsmore wasn’t 
properly a tea party but simply a gath- 
ering of people whom she could scrape 
together at the last minute, and it 
troubled her lest Nancy, who didn’t know 
this new strange city, would expect to 
find it unchanged and to discover at tea 
old friends she had left behind twenty- 
five years ago. Because Savina had been 
proud of her tea parties it disturbed her 
to think that Nancy might find this one 
a strange mongrel failure. 

After all, it was a strange assortment 
of people. Alida and herself and Philip 
Dantry and Mrs. Wintringham, and 
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perhaps Melbourn. Nancy wouldn’t 
understand about people like Mrs. Win- 
tringham and Melbourn. and the -fact 
that they were a part of what in Nancy’s 
day was known as fashionable society. 

It was after five and Savina was put- 
tering about the room putting in order 
the books and pillows, rearranging the 
flowers which had been ordered because, 
without thinking why, she had felt that 
this was a singularly important occasion. 
She kept smiling to herself, feeling ex- 
cited and happy, as if she were a child 
at her first party, and as she fussed and 
fidgeted, she became aware that Alida 
was also excited and nervous. 

She wanted to laugh when, with the 
detachment and humor which frequently 
saved her, she saw herself and Alida as 
two starved old maids fidgeting about in 
excitement over the arrival of a woman 
who perhaps knew everything about love. 
They were like two villagers awaiting 
the return of the prodigal who had gone 
out into the world. 

Alida said for the tenth time, “I won- 
der what she looks like now.” 

And again Savina was brought up 
against the certainty that Nancy wouldn’t 
be the Nancy who had come to this 
same drawing-room to a rendezvous with 
Patrick Dantry. Perhaps they wouldn’t 
even recognize her. Perhaps she would 
be, after such a life, a painted old hag. 
But peoDle who had seen her lately re- 
ported that she was still beautiful. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “It’ll be 
amusing to see.” But she knew it would 
be much more than amusing. It might 
be tragic or bitter or shocking. 

And then the bell rang and they both 
turned in an expectant silence, waiting, 
and Henry opened the door and into the 
room came a small pretty woman dressed 
smartly with a fur thrown over her 
shoulder. She had taken off her hat 
and had beautiful shining red hair. 

For a brief and awkward instant she 
looked at them and then, smiling, she 
said, “Savina dear,” and crossed the 
room and kissed Savina, but even then 
Savina had an uneasy sensation of hav- 
ing kissed a strange and gushing woman 
she had never seen before. And she saw 
that, after all, it was easier for Nancy 
to recognize her and Alida, because they 
had gone the way of nature and turned 
old, than it was for them to recognize 
Nancy, who had apparently stood still 
all these years in an unnatural way. 

And when you had always pictured a 
person with shining black hair it wasn’t 
easy to adjust yourself to flaming red 
tresses. But this woman was certainly 
Nancy. 

She shook hands with 
Alida but did not kiss her, and Savina 
was aware of a tightening of the atmos- 
phere and ' understood that Alida was 
being superior because she was on the 
defensive. It was queer, as if Alida had 
been the sinner and not Nancy. It was 
as if Alida felt she was being reproached 
for her quiet, respectable life. 

Nancy was as easy and charming as 
ever, just as pretty and inconsequent. 
Savina suddenly felt all her affection 
returning. Nobody could be really dis- 
agreeable to Nancy, not even Alida, be- 
cause she was much too pleasant and 
disarming. Savina understood why it 
was that Nancy, even at the worst period 
of her career, had friends among the 
most respectable and upright people. 

With Nancy it was different. Nothing 
could ever make you believe that Nancy 
and Sin had anything in common. When 
Nancy turned away from Alida, Savina 
saw that her eyes were shining with 
tears and that she could not say what 


was in her heart and her mind to say; 
but Savina knew what it was — that the 
sight of the shabby room and the tea 
table and even the view out of the bow 
window, which had not changed at all, 
made Nancy think again of things which 
had happened in that room twenty-five 
years before. 

Savina wondered whether it could be 
true that things which happened in a 
room left behind them an aroma which 
clung there always. Perhaps, she thought, 
she herself had always been happy in 
this room and loved it because long ago 
Nancy and Patrick had been happy in it. 

But she told herself, “All that is mystic 
nonsense,” and aloud she said, “Tell me 
how you like your tea, my dear, and 
then we’ll talk about New York and 
everything that’s happened since you 
were here last.” 

But the talk didn’t go easily, because 
it was hard to pick up the threads of an 
old association that had been broken so 
abruptly and so cleanly, and Savina still 
felt from time to time that she was 
talking to a stranger. And while they 
talked Alida relaxed a little and began 
to throw a word now and then into the 
conversation. 

They spoke of Lord Elsmore and that 
led to Melbourn, and at the mention of 
his name Alida stiffened again, but Nancy 
was enthusiastic and said, “I think he’s 
one of the most attractive men I've ever 
met, and John says that in some ways 
he’s the cleverest money man in the 
world today.” 

And Savina, encouraged, said, “I’ve 
only seen him once, but I thought him 
attractive.” 

Alida stiffened a little more, as if to 
indicate that Melbourn was exactly the 
kind of man who would attract a woman 
like Nancy, and said, “I’ve never seen 
him. I hope I never shall.” 

“But you will probably see him,” said 
Savina, “because he’s coming this after- 
noon to fetch Mrs. Wintringham. She 
telephoned me to ask if she might bring 
him.” 

“You see.” said Alida bitterly, address- 
ing herself to Nancy, “how New York 
has changed!” 

“I don’t know,” said Nancy. “I can 
remember people like that. There were 
plenty of them even in our day, and 
now their children and grandchildren 
are all that’s fashionable.” 

Savina knew what she was thinking 
and had left unsaid. She was thinking, 
“Patrick Dantry was exactly like that, 
and what difference did it make? He 
could have had whatever he wanted.” 
Savina guessed that all the time Nancy 
was sitting there drinking tea quietly, 
she was thinking of Patrick Dantry. 
How could she help it in this room? 

And then it occurred to Savina for 
the first time that this Nancy with the 
red hair, sitting in the chair by the fire, 
wasn’t the old Nancy and that, after all, 
she had been deceived. There was no 
fire in this Nancy, and none of the 
warmth that had made people adore her. 

This Nancy had all the pretty tricks 
and manners of pleasing and she was 
still good-tempered and unmalicious and 
amusing in a shallow way, but she was 
a shell, and underneath there wasn’t 
any fire. It had gone out and this 
woman sitting in the chair, looking 
pretty and young, was an old woman 
and tired with a kind of weariness that 
hadn’t touched her (Savina) , or even 
Alida. In a curious way Nancy was older 
than either of them and much more 
tired. And suddenly Savina didn’t envy 
her but felt sorry for her. 

The talk wandered about until at last 
Alida steered it to the murder of Rosa 
Dugan. 


“It must have been near here — this — 
love nest,” observed Nancy, stumbling 
over the strange expression, and Alida, 
brightening, rose and said: 

“It was just back of our house. Come, 
I’ll show you the window.” Nancy rose, 
a little wearily, to follow her and Alida 
said, “You can see how New York has 
changed when such things happen on 
Murray Hill.” She pushed aside the 
curtain and, pointing, said, “The apart- 
ment is on the third floor of that house 
opposite. They’ve taken away the body. 
They took it away early this afternoon.” 

Savina was aware of a horrid note of 
repressed excitement in Alida’s voice. It 
made her dislike Alida in the way she 
sometimes disliked Hector when he crept 
all about a scandalous story with a mor- 
bid interest. 


Ihen the door opened 
and Philip Dantry came in preceded by 
a pretty, dark girl who upset and fright- 
ened Savina because at first it seemed 
that the Nancy of twenty-five years ago 
had entered the room. But as the girl 
came nearer she saw that it was only an 
illusion due to her coloring and the way 
her head was set on her shoulders. 

She wasn’t in the least like Nancy. 
She hadn’t any of the distinction which 
Nancy always had despite her frivolity, 
and she was crossing the room with a 
self-confident brassv smile which was 
foreign to Nancy. This girl pushed her 
way to the things which Nancy had al- 
ways achieved by charm and insinuation. 
Savina knew at once that she must be 
the surprise Philip had spoken of over 
the telephone; and she thought, “He’s 
done it. He’s made the mistake.” 

She rose heavily and noticed that 
Philip was grinning and blushing. He 
looked singularly handsome and more 
than ever like his father. 

He said, “This is my wife, Savina. We 
were married this afternoon.” And then 
to the girl he said, “As a boy I used to 
call her ‘Aunt Savina.’ I don’t any 
more.” 

Savina kissed the girl and congratu- 
lated them, but underneath she was 
frightened for the moment when Nancy 
should discover Philip. Nancy was near- 
sighted and she would walk into the 
center of the room, peering at the 
strangers who had arrived, and then she 
would raise her lorgnon and see that 
Patrick Dantry, alive and young and 
handsome, was standing there as if he 
had never run away with her and died 
in the bottom of a crevasse in Switzer- 
land. 

It would be awful, and they ought 
never to have been allowed to meet here 
in this room. They had to meet some- 
where, but anywhere else, anywhere else. 

“How do you like your tea?” Savina 
asked the new Mrs. Dantry, and when 
she handed her the cup, noticed that the 
girl took it gingerly and crooked her 
little finger in the most “refined” fashion. 

Through her anxiety flashed the 
thought, “This girl is dreadful and pre- 
tentious,” and then, “Where have I seen 
her before?” and “When did Philip find 
her?” and she saw that Nancy was still 
held at the window by Alida, who was 
telling her all about the murder. And 
she thought, “It has happened just as 
I thought. Philip has been caught by 
this chit because he is so generous and 
nice. It would never have happened to 
his father, because Patrick was a charm- 
ing scamp.” 

And then Philip said, “Is Aunt Nancy 
coming?” and at the same moment 
Nancy and Alida turned and came down 
the three short steps from the bow win- 
dow and Savina thought, “Of course, 
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he’s never seen her,” and aloud she said, 
“There she is now.” 

Philip turned and, staring at the two 
women, said, “Where?” 

“The woman talking to Alida.” 

“But that’s not Aunt Nancy.” 

And then Nancy was in the middle 
of the room, peering toward them, and 
Savina said quietly, “Here’s Philip, 
Nancy. He’s brought his brand-new 
wife to see you.” And she thought, “It’s 
dreadful. I’ve done a dreadful thing.” 

With an affected lightness, she said, 
“He’s surprised us all. He got married 
today without saying a word to any 
of us.” 

Philip’s new wife rose and went toward 
Nancy, but neither Philip nor Nancy 
was aware of anything but the other. 
It was awful. 

It was awful for both of them. Philip, 
watching his aunt come toward him from 
the far end of the long room, had for 
the first time in his well-ordered life a 
swift feeling of uncertainty in which 
everything that was solid in his existence 
seemed to topple about him. 

This woman coming toward him was 
all wrong. She wasn’t a lovely figure in 
a romantic white dress carrying a hat 
covered with flowers and trimmed with 
a bow of blue ribbon. This woman with 
red hair couldn’t possibly be Aunt Nancy. 
She wasn’t hard like this, and trim and 
sprightly like a street sparrow. 

They were close to each other now 
and he took her hand. She raised her 
face as if she expected him to kiss her 
and then drew away quickly, and Philip 
saw that she too was frightened although 
he did not know why. Neither of them 
said anything and Philip was aware that 
in the painful silence they were being 
watched by the others. And then Savina 
said just what she should not have said. 

“Is he what you expected him to be. 
Nancy? It must be queer, seeing a 
nephew you’ve never seen before since 
he was a baby.” 

And Philip’s new wife laughed and 
said, “Yes. Philip told me about his 
aunt. It must be funny.” And she 
laughed again in a way that sounded 
all wrong and Savina was filled with 
rage at her. 

And then Nancy said quietly, “But we 
have met before. You see, Philip came 
to see me with Bidda in Paris when 
Hector was there last. It must have 
been” — she hesitated — “ever so long ago.” 

“We kept it a secret. Uncle Hector 
never knew,” said Philip. 

Again, watching them, Savina had an 
insane feeling that time had stood still 
and that nothing had happened and that 
Patrick Dantry and Nancy were there 
in the drawing-room, but almost imme- 
diately she saw that it wasn’t true be- 
cause Nancy was old and if Philip had 
been Patrick he would have turned every- 
thing into a joke. But he wasn’t his 
father. He hadn’t the grace or the wit 
or the charm of that scamp. 

So Savina said desperately, “We must 
have some port and all drink the health 
of the bride and groom.” She was aware 
that she bustled too much and was too 
hearty as she rang the bell and said 
brightly, “And they must tell us all 
about the wedding and how it happened.” 

But she was thinking how odd it was 
that the surprise Philip had promised 
them didn’t seem important or inter- 
esting and that the romance of Philip’s 
father and Nancy which had ended a 
quarter of a century earlier had taken 
the edge from it and made it seem trivial 
and commonplace. Perhaps, she thought, 
it was because Philip’s new wife didn’t 
really love Philip, that their romance 
couldn’t stand up beside the one that 
was dead. 


The girl, she thought, was annoyed 
because they didn’t make more of it and 
because Nancy instead of herself seemed 
to be the center of interest. And then 
she remembered where she had seen 
Philip’s new wife and as Henry brought 
the port and the glasses, she said, “But 
aren’t you Janie Pagan?” 

The new Mrs. Dantry beamed. “Yes. 
I am.” 

“I’ve been trying to think where I'd 
seen you. It was stupid of me.” She 
turned to Nancy, who seemed to have 
wilted and become old, and said brightly, 
“Do you hear that, Nancy? Philip’s 
wife is Janie Fagan. She’s one of the 
best-known actresses.” 

An odd mechanical smile fixed itself 
on Nancy’s face and she said, “That’s 
wonderful. I must see you act at once, 
my dear.” But Savina saw that she was 
able to speak only by a painful effort 
and that she was not thinking of any of 
them. 

Alida, the voracious newspaper reader, 
said, “Miss Fagan’s appearing in a new 
play which opened last night. I’ve read 
the notices. They were wonderful.” 

“Not all of them, I’m afraid,” said 
young Mrs. Dantry. “But then, nobody 
can have all good notices. The theater 
is so full of jealousies.” 

Savina gave Alida an understanding 
look of gratitude for taking a hand in 
the situation. 

Again there was an awkward silence 
and Savina said desperately, “But it 
must be an interesting life. I’ve always 
envied actresses. I used to act charades 
myse’f when I was a girl,” and at once 
she thought, “May heaven strike me dead 
if I utter another banality.” 

She was aware that the thing she 
must do was to keep the attention of all 
of them fixed upon Philip’s new wife, 
because that was what she wanted and 
expected and because it served at the 
same time to throw Nancy into the 
shadow, which was obviously where she 
wanted to be now. She was sitting by 
the fire with a fixed smile on her face, 
but it was clear that she was hearing 
nothing they were saying. 

She had the air of having collapsed 
suddenly. There wasn’t even the shadow 
of youth about her any longer. Savina 
kept praying that the others would ar- 
rive. because the more people there were 
in the room the easier it would be for 
everyone. And this new wife of Philip’s 
was being difficult. She was challenging 
them all. 

It was silly of her, thought Savina, 
when they were all trying to be nice to 
her. She had begun by being too easy 
and familiar, and now she was being 
aloof and nasty with a chip balanced 
on her shoulder. 

So Savina didn’t follow the conversa- 
tion closely because her sensitive mind 
was so full of absurd distractions. She 
was aware that she was suffering need- 
lessly because she was too painfully 
aware of the shadowy things that were 
happening among the people about her. 

But Alida was being noble and heroic 
and asking Philip and that awful brassy 
girl all about their romance, which was 
of course exactly the thing to do. Alida 
could afford to do it because she really 
didn’t care about what was happening 
to Nancy now or whether Philip had 
made a dreadful mistake. 

And then the door opened and Lord 
Elsmore bounced into the room, and she 
saw that Nancy looked brighter. “That," 
thought Savina, “is because he is a rock 
of security for her. Whatever else hap- 
pens she has him. And she likes him.” 

She herself liked him and so did Alida 
and Philip as soon as they met him. 
Only Philip’s new wife seemed to bristle 
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and resent him, because again she had 
been pushed from the center of attention. 
There was something pleasant and nor- 
mal about him which would never permit 
him to become tangled in the web of 
complications that had caught them. 

He shook hands with all of them, and 
then seated himself on the sofa beside 
Nancy as if they, instead of Philip and 
Janie Fagan, had been married only yes- 
terday. And the effect on Nancy was 
magical. She became pretty and young 
once more, and Savina thought, “Per- 
sonality is an extraordinary thing. His 
coming was like opening the window in 
a stuffy room.” 

She managed to draw Philip aside and 
asked anxiously, “Have you told Hector?” 

“No. Not yet.” 

“You must tell him before it gets into 
the papers. It would be too cruel to 
let him discover it in a newspaper.” 

“I’m going right from here to tell him. 
I haven’t had time yet.” 

“Did he suspect anything?” 

“No. I don’t think so. You see, it 
happened suddenly. We only decided to 
be married last night.” He blushed un- 
accountably, and Savina said: 

“He won’t like it.” 

“No. I thought at first I might get 
you to break it to him, but then I de- 
cided I was the one.” 

“Oh, yes. You must do it. Are you 
going to take her with you?” 

“No.” 

“That’s right. It mightn’t be pleas- 
ant.” 

And she thought, “Here we are again, 
all trying to make things easy for Hec- 
tor.” Everybody always did it. 

The door was opening again and this 
time it was Melbourn and Mrs. Win- 
tringham. When she saw them Savina 
thought, “It’s all over. Fanny has lost 
and he belongs to Mrs. Wintringham.” 

It seemed to her that a kind of ra- 
diance came in with them, the same 
radiance which should have come in 
with Philip and Janie Fagan but did 
not. Mrs. Wintringham looked not pret- 
ty, but beautiful, and Melbourn appeared 
less gray and tired than he had been 
at Hector’s dinner last night. 

Savina left Philip quickly and went 
over to them, aware that the mere sight 
of them gave her pleasure, and she 
thought, “Perhaps it is because they 
alone have been strong enough to steer 
a straight course. Perhaps that is why 
they seem confident and untroubled.” 

And it seemed to her that they were 
the city itself, this strange, brilliant, 
barbaric city which had left her behind 
in her dowdy, comfortable drawing- 
room in spite of anything she could do. 

With the arrival of Melbourn and Mrs. 
Wintringham, the party went into a 
third phase and became miraculously a 
success. Perhaps it was because there 
were too many people in the room to 
permit of its being dominated by any 
one person. 

Philip’s wife was lost now and unable 
to make her shrewishness felt by any 
of them. It began to go well and Sa- 
vina relaxed and watched. 

She saw many things — that Nancy 
brightened when Melbourn spoke to her 
and that Lord Elsmore was bedazzled 
by Ruby Wintringham and that Mrs. 
Wintringham was again, as she had 
been the night before, perfect, and that 
between her and Philip’s new wife there 
was a strong dislike, and that they kept 
watching each other. 

There was the necessary flutter over 
the news of Philip’s marriage, and then 
Melbourn said quietly, “I’ve another 
piece of news. Mrs. Wintringham and 
I are being married next week,” and this 
caused much more astonishment than 
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the news of Philip’s marriage, and so 
again Janie grew sulky. 

Port had to be drunk again and 
Savina thought, “He’s evidently got rid 
of Fanny for good; but how did he do 
it?” because Fanny wasn’t the kind one 
could shake off easily. She thought, too, 
that this was perhaps a perfect marriage 
in which the two people would under- 
stand each other completely, and then 
she felt depressed when she thought of 
Philip and his wife, and she wondered 
how long it would be before he discovered 
that Janie was vain and cheap and 
selfish. 

He was, of course, like all men in love. 
They never saw the woman they loved 
at all, or rather they saw them through 
a kind of glass that gave a false image, 
and then when things began to cool off 
a bit the image began to take on its true 
form and they discovered whether they 
had made a mistake or not. Sometimes 
it took years and sometimes days. It 
all depended upon how long the first 
flush of love was preserved. 

She thought again about Ronnie Mc- 
Clellan’s obscene cinema entertainments 
and it occurred to her that love was a 
matter of glands and chemistry. Per- 
haps men and women had invented ro- 
mance in order to save their own dignity 
and had disguised the terrible driving 
impulse of their own physical chemistry 
with all sorts of sentimental draperies 
in order to save their own pride, because 
it was neither pretty nor dignified to 
think of yourself merely as an insignifi- 
cant instrument toward an end you had 
not even considered. 

All the while men were simply insects 
of the most insignificant sort being 
driven by a tyrannical power along paths 
which had nothing to do with their own 
wills. Nature did not concern itself with 
their happiness nor with what became 
of them, once they had accomplished 
what she meant them to accomplish. It 
did not matter to Nature whether they 
were faithful or unfaithful because, of 
course, Nature was not concerned with 
moral peccadillos. 

Romance and morality and sentiment 
and even laws were simply excrescences 
constructed through thousands of years 
about the main question in order to dis- 
guise it and save the ego and vanity of 
men. It was, thought Savina, disturbing 
to see the world in terms of Ronnie Mc- 
Clellan’s movies, yet in a way it was 
refreshing and gave you a sense of ab- 
solute security. In Ronnie’s cinema you 
dealt with bare truths, stripped clean of 
nonsense. Perhaps it was this vision of 
life which gave Ronnie’s clear blue eyes 
that frank look of certainty and power. 

And then she began to see everyone 
in the room in terms of stomachs. It 
was dreadful, but she experienced a 
curiosity to see movies of their insides 
as if in some way it would help her to 
see into the verity of their souls. 

But in the midst of these disturbing 
thoughts she heard them talking about 
Rosa Dugan. She heard Melbourn say- 
ing, “There’s no doubt that they’ve got 
the right man. They’ve got the whole 
story now.” 

And Alida, flushed with excitement, 
said, “It is the Italian, then? Where did 
you hear it?” 

“I’ve seen the police commissioner. I 
had the whole story from him.” 

Savina, listening, wondered why he 
should have seen the police commis- 
sioner. And she heard Alida saying, 
“Tell us all about it. Have they found 
out who ‘Mr. Wilson’ is?” 

“No; they haven’t found out.” 

And then he told the story which had 
not yet come to Alida in the papers. 

The man was an Italian, a gunman, 


called Dago Tony and they’d arrested 
him not for the murder of Rosa Dugan 
but for the shooting of another gunman 
on the same night. They found him in 
a hotel on the North River. 

He was a drug addict and when they 
got him to Police Headquarters he was 
raving for drugs, and he was frightened, 
too, because the gang of the gunman 
he’d shot had been waiting outside the 
hotel to get him when he tried to get 
out. At Headquarters he had turned 
into a madman and they had had to tie 
him down to an iron cot. 

His ravings went on for an hour or 
more and then he went limp and began 
by confessing that he’d shot a gunman 
called Lucky Sam Something-or-other 
and when he’d got through with that he 
said he was the man who had killed 
Rosa Dugan. At first they didn’t believe 
him and thought he was crazy. 

But the story he told was convincing. 
He seemed to know about the apartment 
and he even described the lights in the 
room and a mirror that had been freshly 
mended. He said Rosa Dugan was his 
wife and that he’d been living with her 
all the time she was being kept by the 
mysterious “Mr. Wilson.” 

So at last they became convinced and 
checked up on the story and found from 
the records that it was all true. And 
then the Negro maid identified him as 
“the little black man” and the doorman 
at the night club identified him as the 
man who had come to see Rosa Dugan 
two hours before she was murdered. He 
said he’d thrown Dago Tony out into the 
street for annoying her. And then her 
brother identified him as her husband. 

Dago Tony said he’d killed her out of 
jealousy because she had the other man 
in the same apartment in a room that 
was locked and that she wouldn’t give 
him the key. And then he said he hadn’t 
meant to kill her. He’d gone there to 
kill the other man and only killed her 
by accident. He didn’t know who the 
other man was. He kept crying over and 
over, “I killed her and I wanta die too! 
I killed her and I wanta die too!” 

“There isn’t any doubt,” said Melbourn. 
“They’ve got the right man.” 

Savina listened with one part of her 
brain while another part was busy with 
the thought of how thrilling it would be 
for a woman to have a lover so passion- 
ate that he would kill her because of 
jealousy, and it occurred to her that 
maybe Rosa Dugan hadn’t minded being 
killed by such a lover. It would be like 
the praying mantis, which decapitates its 
mate at the supreme moment of creation. 

And then she thought that an X-ray 
cinema of the glands of the murderer 
at the time of the crime would be of 
extreme scientific interest. Surely it 
would show them working at an abnor- 
mal speed destined to destroy the ma- 
chine itself, just as they had in the end 
destroyed both Rosa and the murderer. 
She decided that it was exciting but a 
little dangerous to let herself go this way, 
thinking all sorts of upsetting thoughts. 

But the tea party was breaking up 
and Melbourn and Mrs. Wintringham 
were saying good-by and the others were 
standing about talking. One by one 
they left, but Savina did not have a 
clear impression of the order in which 
they left or of what they were saying, 
because the most fantastic thought had 
occurred to her. It was that at sixty - 
seven she had discovered her proper 
calling and that it was Ronnie’s cinema 
which had put her on the right track. 

For at least forty-seven years she 
should have been working in a labora- 
tory, the way Ronnie had been working. 
If she had done that she might now have 
had the same look in her eyes that was 
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in Ronnie’s eyes, instead of being a 
muddled old woman who had exhausted 
herself worrying about her tea party. 

When she turned away from the door 
after the last good-by she saw that the 
latest evening papers had come and that 
Alida was reading the latest news, per- 
haps the same story Melbourn had told 
them, and something clicked in her 
brain and she saw everything — that “Mr. 
Wilson” was Jim Towner and that it 
was Fanny who had sent for Melbourn 
and asked him to help her, and so he 
had gone to see the police commissioner, 
and that Melbourn had probably bar- 
gained with Fanny for his complete free- 
dom and so could now tell the world 
that he was marrying Mrs. Wintringham. 

Savina stood for a time before the 
fire warming her clumsy body which had 
grown chilled from nervous exhaustion. 
Standing there, she thought, “Why 
should I go on like this? Why should 
I wear myself out in this absurd way? 
I shall go to Hector tonight and ask 
him to marry me and, whether he will 
or not. I’ll take him away around the 
world. Nothing matters to us any more 
except that both of us should be happy 
and comfortable. There isn’t much time 
left. Alida will have to do without me.” 

She looked at Alida, poring over the 
story of poor Rosa Dugan, and she won- 
dered what Alida would be like now if 
she had ever known the love of a man 
like Dago Tony. Certainly she wouldn’t 
be sitting there poring over the story of 
a passion she could not even imagine. 

Savina saw that all her life had been 
given up to hospitals and charities and 
people like Hector and Alida, so that she 
herself had never had time to live. All 
her life had been like this dreadful tea 
party, worrying and fretting over other 
people because she was too aware of 
how they suffered. 

It was time now that she had a fling 
on her own and Alida had no right to 
hold her back. She would propose to 
Hector tonight at dinner, and there was 
no better time to have it out with Alida 
than this very minute when Alida was 
distracted by Rosa Dugan’s story and 
wouldn’t mind so much as when there 
were no crimes of passion to read about. 

She started toward Alida to speak, 
and then found she couldn’t and fell 
instead to looking out of the window 
at the house across the churchyard. She 
heard again that single scream and 
thought, “I could perhaps have saved 
her. If we’d been in a little town, I’d 
have gone to find out where the scream 
came from.” And she thought again of 
the praying mantis and it occurred to 
her that perhaps Rosa Dugan hadn’t 
wanted to be saved. 

She was aware that the window on the 
third floor was dark now, and it seemed 
to her that the darkness was more than 
a mere absence of light and that it 
pervaded all the churchyard. It was as 
if some great light had gone out. But 
she told herself that of course such an 
idea was mere nonsense and that this 
sudden access of mysticism must be a 
sign of old age and decay. 

She must speak to Alida now, at once, 
and she began, “Alida, there’s something 
I must discuss with you.” 

But Alida did not hear her. Looking 
up, she said in her soft, slightly affected 
voice, “They found the key to the parlor 
in her cold-cream jar. She’d hidden it 
there to keep Dago Tony from getting 
into the next room to kill ‘Mr. Wilson.’ ” 
The End 
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subject so I could join the local order 
of the Kiwanis and be an intelligent 
booster. I even bought an American flag 
to hang on my ruin, and gosh, I felt one 
hundred percent American! 

Imagine my dismay at discovering that 
no part of my house had been built by 
Yankees. No, sir — some Swede who got 
a toe hold in this country before William 
Penn did had built of huge, uneven 
stones one room and no bath, moved in, 
had a lot of little Swedes, and then had 
to poke a hole in the ceiling, add more 
stones, chop down oak trees for support- 
ing beams, and thus had made a two-sto- 
ry, two-room mansion. That was in 1679. 

Along about the year 1704, old Human 
Nature got the Swedes busy with axes 
and stones again. Daughter got married; 
hence, another room had to be stuck on 
to the original house. 

.Along the east wall 
of the addition is a giant fireplace nine 
feet long; the walls are solid stone two 
feet deep and the ceiling is of rough-oak, 
hand-hewn beams. Four windows, not 
uniform in size, and two doors completed 
the bridal suite. It seems the bridegroom 
didn’t like his mother-in-law, so he 
stoned up the connecting door into the 
original part of the house and the two 
families met only at the woodpile or at 
milking time. 

By the time the newly-weds were 
blessed with two cradles full of husky, 
squalling children, a band of Indians 
attacked the wee homestead, routed the 
inhabitants and ransacked the place. 

Now I learned at sea that you can 
only swat a Swede once and you’d better 
not miss the first time, and I find the 
same characteristic prevailed in his na- 
ture in primitive days. On his return to 
his robbed dwelling, husband promptly 
built a second story and left cracks in 
the stones just big enough to put the 
muzzle of a rifle through. 

These cracks are called portholes — and 
I'm not getting nautical, either — and they 
made the house as secure as a fort. In- 
stead of taking to the woods the next 
time the Indians snuck up on them. Papa 
shooed his brood into the cellar for safety. 

I’m glad he dug that hide-out, because 
now I have a cool place to keep my jams 
and preserves. But horrible to relate, sev- 
eral generations ago that cellar was used 
for making applejack out of perfectly 
healthy apples! Even today there is an 
aroma of ambrosias brewed below, and 
I have to talk fast and put coffee on to 
boil when Prohibition officers drop in. 

But somebody is always spoiling things, 
anyway, by getting high-hat. In the year 
1734, the son of the couple spoken of 
above took unto himself a bride from 
Philadelphia. She was very grand, judg- 
ing from the “bigger and better rooms” 
she demanded before she would migrate 
to the sticks. 

It took son two days and nights by 
stage coach to get into Philadelphia from 
New Hope — a distance of only thirty-two 
miles — to woo his lady fair. I suppose he 
took her freshly made butter, a hamper of 
squash, spinach, raw onions and eggs for 
strength to withstand the hardships of 
pioneering. 

Well, son nourished his lady love, mar- 
ried her, and then the trouble started. 
Her clothes were of fine silks, none of 
the common homespun stuffs for her, so 
she must have the proper setting for her 
loveliness. In her trunk were portraits of 
ancestors, lots of them, and heaven knows 
no crudely built walls were fitting for 
such impressive physiognomies; so, lo, 


an elegant parlor twenty-two feet long 
was added to the farmhouse. 

It was constructed of white oak and 
pine. A curving staircase of hand-grooved 
oak swung gracefully from above. A beau- 
tiful paneled-pine fireplace and book 
cupboards finished the east end. Black- 
smiths fashioned great iron bolts in in- 
tricate designs for the massive doors 
which still stand in that room today. 

It seems in those days witches had a 
disconcerting way of entering all doors 
facing the south, and so the cautious 
bride had Witch Crosses made of wooden 
nails put on the two southerly doors, 
for ’twas said witches seduced nice young 
husbands away to the woods. But that 
lady went even further than most in her 
precautions against any such infidelities, 
for I found on the wooden rail of the 
staircase leading up to the bedroom a 
tiny Witches’ Cross. I guess she thought 
if a witch ever got by the door it wouldn’t 
have a ghost of a chance of getting up- 
stairs. 

With the addition of the “elegant” 
wing, the humble farmhouse took on the 
grotesque appearance of a rooster wear- 
ing silk socks. 

This is 1930, two hundred and fifty-one 
years since the first stone was laid on 
Cradle Valley, and what time, the rav- 
ages of storms and poverty had done to 
it when I found it was pitiful. The place 
was never sold; it was simply handed 
down from generation to generation to 
the descendants of those Swedish pio- 
neers. 

Work in the fields scraping a livelihood 
from rocky farm soil kept the men busy, 
with no time for repairs inside. With 
failing crops, the womenfolk took boarders 
and the house was partitioned off into 
tiny cubby-holes of rooms. In spots where 
the wood became worm-eaten, wall paper 
was used to disguise the decay; rags and 
sawdust stuffed in the leaking roof served 
to keep out rain; fireplaces were filled 
with stone and boarded up to lessen the 
wind’s fury in wintertime. 

At the time I first saw it, the house 
was crumbling away — the only substan- 
tial part of it being the stone walls and 
the oak beams. When I stepped into the 
house and saw squalor, ugliness and mil- 
dew I was not discouraged, for my imag- 
ination became fired with restoring its 
original beauty and simplicity. 

“I’ll take it,” I told the owner, and she 
looked at me with such gratitude and in- 
credulity that I smiled. 

The word went around like lightning — 
a sailor girl had turned landlubber and 
was going to reconstruct a house and ac- 
tually do it herself. Architects rushed to 
me with plans, contractors submitted es- 
timates and decorators purred sugges- 
tions. To all of them I turned a deaf ear. 

“I’m going to do it all by myself,” was 
my answer — whereupon they sat back 
awaiting my SOS, which never came. 

You see, I’m not afraid of being called 
sentimental because I’m not of the intel- 
ligentsia and I am sentimental — about 
houses, anyway. I knew that house liked 
me. In fact, I could almost hear it creak- 
ing its appreciation because I would give 
it care and love. 

And so, in the summer of 1929, when 
rumor and reporters had it that I was 
in Paris, Timbuktu or an insane asylum, 
I disappeared down here in New Hope 
and began the dirty work. With crowbar 
and ax I hacked down partitions, scraped 
off wall paper with broken bits of glass 
and removed about two tons of refuse 
and junk from my house’s insides. 

Hornets stung me for intruding on their 
privacy, and plaster fell on my head from 


caved-in walls. After several days of the 
above painful, though educating process, 
my dump heap was ready for rebuilding. 

But where should I begin? I knew — a 
bathroom. But where in the heck did 
bathrooms come from? You see, in New 
York apartments those little necessities 
were always there — and I always thought 
they just grew in houses, and that hot 
and cold water was an act of God. 

But then came a series of bitter dis- 
illusions. Bathrooms are bought, not born; 
plumbers — those aristocrats of pipes and 
monkey wrenches — charged fortunes to 
set them in after I had lured water from 
a running stream two hundred feet away 
by means of a gasoline pump! 

After weeks of anguish and doubt, the 
plumbers said I could turn on the water 
and bathe to my body’s content. Oh, yes, 
I turned the water on, and what came out 
of the faucet into the tub looked like a 
cross section of the Aquarium. Pollywogs, 
minnows, water cress and a fair amount 
of mud met my eye. I had failed to screen 
off the pipe at the base of the water sup- 
ply, and so I had all manner of creek life 
for company while I took my ablution. 

I can’t tell you what a delightful in- 
spiration to an author’s bath pollywogs 
are! They stir up action, discourage 
languor and hold out promise of growing 
into something bigger and better. 

When I was worn out from my labor of 
scraping and holystoning floors and doors, 
weak from squabbling over the price of 
cement and plaster which looked like 
common sand, anyway, and verging on a 
nervous breakdown from my “knee-chest" 
posture while setting in stones for the 
hearth, I was dealt the cruelest blow of 
all — the roof leaked. Just like a woman, 
anyway, to begin on the wrong end of 
things! But I had a slate roof put on 
and dared the weather to get in. 

However, I nearly lost my sense of hu- 
mor as fall passed and the cold of winter 
overtook me with my house still unfin- 
ished. Doggedly I plugged on, doing one 
room at a time and furnishing it as I 
went along with antiques and ambition. 

One morning I awoke to find the land 
deep in snow and I couldn’t drive across 
the rutty land from my house to the 
highway in a car. I hitched Installment 
Plan — my horse — to a sleigh, hung a 
cowbell on her neck for "jingle bells” and 
shopped in the village against famine. 
It was while I was snowbound that my 
inexpert fingers hemmed curtains for the 
windows, covered chairs and cushions 
and slaughtered a pig for my winter’s 
“ham-and.” 

I couldn’t feel my home 
was complete until I had furnished my 
barnyard with live stock, so I bought a 
thoroughbred Guernsey cow, two suckling 
pigs, a pair of ducks, one thousand baby 
chicks, which have now grown into lus- 
cious broilers and prolific egg layers, one 
dog that is scared to bark at anything 
and three riding horses. These comprise 
my animal kingdom. I don’t include the 
wild pheasants, fox, deer, muskrats, 
ground hogs and skunks which I board 
for nothing. 

Trying to improve on a stone ruin has 
not been without its heartaches and its 
glories, for the skeptical architects now 
bring prospective clients around to view 
my handiwork, decorators marvel that I 
showed any taste at all in furnishing and 
my friends come to stay a day and stick 
around for months. I’ve forgiven caustic 
remarks whole-heartedly, for I’ve heard 
tell that a forgiving nature is an absolute 
sign of genius and soul. 
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PRESIDENT EIGHT STATE VICTORIA FOR FIVE 
On the 136-inch wheelbase, affording abundant legroom. World Champion 
122-horsepower engine. Safety glass throughout. Price $2330, at the factory. 

Six wire wheels and luggage grid standard. Bumpers and spare tires extra 

Actual unretouched photograph 

Free Wheeling! The sensation of 1930! 

Studebakers epochal contribution to motoring 



S TUDEBAKER’S seasoned, champion 
Eights have literally captured America 
with the thrill of Free Wheeling. Stude- 
baker’s newest and greatest contribution to 
motoring pleasure and economy. Only 
Studebaker, in the new President and 
Commander Eights, offers Free Wheeling 
with positive control. It is manufactured 
under Studebaker patents. 

You use the clutch only to start or back 
up . . . you shift at any speed — forty, fifty 
miles an hour — back and forth between 
high and second, and never touch the clutch! 

You find nothing new to learn — noth- 
ing to un-learn. The full braking power 


of the engine is always available, when 
desired. 

Free Wheeling saves 12 per cent of 
gasoline, 20 per cent of oil — even more 
in heavy traffic. Tires wear longer. Chassis 
life is greater. 

Free Wheeling performance is matched 
by coachcraft of arresting grace — by greater 
power, longer wheelbases, new steering 
ease, and richer, more spacious interiors. 

Try Free Wheeling with positive control 
— an achievement of Studebaker’s 78 
years of manufacturing progress. Nobody 
can tell you, but one ride will sell you 
Free Wheeling. 
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T h is N ew B ook 


0. 0. McIntyre, who can 
put the essence of a person- 
ality or the spirit of a city 
into a single - page story, 
gives you in this book 180 
pages of the best stories 
he has ever written. 


Our Gift to You! 


Here Are The 
25 Stories You 
Get 

A Group of Our Serious 
Young Thinkers 
That W as Happy New 
Year 

The Simple Rich 
The Prisoner I Trus ted 
Chic. Madame: 

New York's Silk Hats 
Small- Time— Big- Time 
They’re All Big- 
Hearted 
“ My Dad” 

My First Vacation 

ClNDERELLAS 

That Glf.e-or-ious 
Fourth 

Famous Folks 
To Those Who Will 
Try To Be Marion 
Talleys 

Tad 

Smiles Pay 
Back To The Cracker 
Barrel 
The Afenue 

All Dressed Up And 
Some Place To Go 

Soft-boiled New York 
What My Dog Taught 
Me 

The Paris Of My 
Dreams 

Tin Pan Alley 
Bravo, The Bull: 
Sanciio, The Shepherd 
Folks Back Home 


W hat Ray Long Says of O. O. McIntyre 


“I have known and liked Odd McIntyre for more than twenty-five years,” 
says the Editor of Cosmopolitan, “and therefore I suppose I am prejudiced 
in favor of everything he writes. To me he says more in few words than any 
other writer I know. To me each of his few words is greatly worth while. If 
you do not know his writings, I think you will share that feeling when you 
finish this book; if you do know his writings I am sure you share it and are 


eager to read the book. And if you 
share my wonder that he is able to do 

The Broadway 
Philosopher 

In “25 Selected Stories of O. O. McIntyre” 
are the best stories of the country boy who 
became the Broadway Philosopher — witty and 
wise, keen and kindly; a picture in words, 
not only of New York, but of life! 

Because of his power to touch the springs of 
human feeling, O. O. McIntyre is one of the 
most popular writers of our age; and never has 
he surpassed the stories in these pages! 

If you can’t get a good laugh out of “That 
Glee-or-ious Fourth” — if the story of “Tad” 
the cartoonist doesn’t wring your heart — if you 
aren’t amused by the “Group of Our Serious 
Young Thinkers” — you’re exceptional. 


enow him personally, I think you will 
so many things so well.” 

This Book — and 
Cosmopolitan 

The thrill of adventure is in this book, and 
the warmth of laughter — the rainbow colors of 
romance and the city’s mystery — able-minded 
discussion and the charm of infinite variety! 
You’ll get new pleasure from every page. 

Two years of Cosmopolitan bring you 20 full- 
length novels — 300 fascinating short stories — 
200 stimulating features — romance, humor, 
mystery, adventure and interesting articles — 
everything you can possibly desire in reading 
and every word from the pen of a master! 

“25 Selected Stories of O. O. McIntyre” — 
and 24 big issues of Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
for $4.50, saving you $1.50. 



You Can’t Buy 
This Book! 

The hook is not for sale — 
can't be bought at any price; 
but you may have it abso- 
lutely without charge , if you 
enter a subscription to Cos- 
mopolitan at once! 


Cosmopolitan, Dept. 1030, Fifty-seventh Street at Eighth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Yes, please send me Cosmopolitan for two years, and “25 Selected Stories of O.O. McIntyre.” I enclose $4.50 □. 
I will remit $4.50 when billed □. This is a new subscription □ a renewal □. (Check mode of payment and 
kind of subscription.) 


Name . 


Address . 
City 


.State . 


Cosmopolitan regular subscription price $J a year; Canada $3 a year; Foreign Countries $4. 
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expect, anyhow, he’ll be just as big a dis- 
appointment as all the others.” 

The trouble was that nobody came to 
luncheon but Tony Durango. 

Not, at least, until it was too late. 

He came into the cool garden, a tall 
young man with the broad-shouldered, 
slim-waisted figure of a guardsman, and 
the dark, smoldering eyes of a Vene- 
tian doge. Danger came with him. 
Tony Durango was one of those men 
who seem always to be accompanied by 
danger, bright and beautiful. 

Emmy Lou, who had never seen him 
except in the shining regalia of his cos- 
tume pictures, was surprised that he 
looked so young. His white flannels, 
shirt open at the neck, gay sweater, 
gave him an air of youth which she 
hadn’t expected. But it added to his 
charm. Only the eyes were old — and, it 
seemed to Emmy Lou, very tired. 

Under his direct, impudent stare, her 
heart began to beat hard, and when 
Emmy Lou’s heart beat hard it meant 
something. There was nothing facile 
about Emmy Lou's heart. 

“I am looking for Miss Evers,” said 
Tony Durango, with that slight fascinat- 
ing accent which he had never lost. “I 
think I was invited to lunch.” 

“Isabella had to go to the studio,” said 
Emmy Lou. “T.M. sent for her. She was 
sorry but she asked me to give you lunch. 
There are some other people coming. I 
am Emmy Lou.” 

“Emmy Lou?” said Tony Durango, 
and smiled swiftly, devastatingly. “Emmy 
Lou. What a nice name! But ” 

“I’m Isabella’s sister,” said Emmy Lou. 
She smiled back at him. There could be 
no harm in a smile. Emmy Lou had a 
nice smile, friendly and sincere. “Would 
you like a silver fizz?” 

“A silver fizz at twelve o’clock in the 
morning?” said Tony. “What an im- 
moral thought! No, little one, I shouldn’t 
like a silver fizz. I should like instead 
some ham and eggs and coffee. More 
prosaic, but necessary. This morning I 
have been lazy and have not yet break- 
fasted. I am naturally lazy, Emmy Lou. 
Let us be lazy in this nice garden. You 
shall tell them to bring us some ham and 
eggs and we will sit in that big swing 
over there under the trees and eat them 
and be lazy together.” 

“What about the other people?” said 
Emmy Lou, in a small voice. 

“Listen,” said Tony Durango, and he 
came close and looked down at her. 
“Listen, little Emmy Lou. Other people 
never matter. Learn that while you are 
young. This is a lovely morning. The 
garden is fresh and fair. You are — funny 
and fresh and fair yourself. It but re- 
mains to pray that no other people will 
invade our moment, and if they do, to 
ignore them. Come and sit in the swing.” 

Emmy Lou sat upright in the swing. 
Her feet were planted firmly on the 
ground. But Tony Durango lounged 
back, his dark head against the orange 
canvas, and smiled at her. 

“This is just his line,” said Emmy Lou 
steadily to herself. “This is the way he 
makes women fall for him, as he does 
on the screen. He is wicked. He is what 
they call a Don Juan. I mustn’t pay any 
attention. He doesn’t know it’s me. He 
just acts this way because I am a woman 
and he is used to it. I must remember. 
Otherwise — Aunt Em was right. Hearts 
do get broken. Mine feels strange now. 
It hurts.” 

When Jack Ratray and the gorgeous 
Mrs. O’Brien and Barney Wheaton and 
his wife dashed in, very late, they found 


Emmy Lou and Tony still in the swing. 

“In Italy,” Tony was saying, “there is 
a place I know. You should see it.” 

"The same old place, Tony?” said Mrs. 
O’Brien, and there was an edge to her 
voice. 

Tony Durango sprang up. For a mo- 
ment he looked hot and angry. Then he 
smiled. But Emmy Lou felt that it 
wasn’t a nice smile now. 

“No,” said Tony; “quite a different 
place. A place to which I think you have 
not been. And now I must go.” 

“You’d better wait for Isabella,” said 
Emmy Lou. “She’ll be disappointed. It 
isn’t nice to go away without seeing her.” 

Tony looked down at her dangerously. 
Emmy Lou didn’t flinch, but she felt the 
hot color creep over her face. He thought 
she wanted him to stay! 

“I will wait,” he said, “and perhaps 
you will be kind enough to make me the 
silver fizz of which you spoke before.” 

Emmy Lou made the silver fizz as Isa- 
bella had taught her and brought it to 
him. He took it, with a dark look. 
Emmy Lou wanted to cry. But Aunt Em 
had never encouraged crying and tears 
did not come easily to Emmy Lou. 

She sat and watched Jack Ratray being 
funny, and listened to Tony Durango 
laughing loudly. She wished passion- 
ately that she had never come to Holly- 
wood. 

It was almost a month later that Mrs. 
O’Brien met Isabella lunching at the 
Embassy Club. 

"Darling” she said, “how lovely you 
look! I adore that hat. Are you going 
to the Engelharts’ party tonight?” 

“Yes,” said Isabella. 

“And do tell me,” said Mrs. O’Brien, “is 
the little sister merely a smoke screen, 
or has Tony gone in for innocence?” 

Isabella’s eyes were narrow and cold. 
“Having a penchant for minding my own 
business,” she said, “I don’t know. Why 
don’t you ask him? You used to know 
him well enough, didn’t you?” 

“I haven’t seen Tony for a month,” 
said Mrs. O'Brien. “And after all, I 
thought the little sister might be your 
business. You should know how danger- 
ous Tony is. Of course, everybody is 
talking. But I suppose, after all, she 
might as well begin with Tony as end 
with him. Anyway, darling, I know you 
won’t turn her out into the night, no 
matter what happens. It would hardly 
be fair to such an innocent youngster, 
considering how many older and wiser 
ladies have fallen for Tony in our time.” 

That night Isabella spoke brutally to 
Emmy Lou, not even sparing herself. 

But Emmy Lou said nothing. Emmy 
Lou knew she was in love. Isabella 
could tell her nothing new about Tony. 
But neither could Isabella know the mad 
flame that burned within Emmy Lou. 

“Just because I came from Gallopolis. 
Indiana, and still look like it,” said 
Emmy Lou to her pillow, “doesn’t mean 
I can’t feel. Oh, Tony, To’’”.” 

Her eyes, nowadays, were desperate. 
Their clear depths were clouded with a 
miserable question. For the first time, 
the path ahead was hidden from her. 
The past month stretched behind her, a 
tortured and inescapable memory. 

Tony, gay and young and gentle, beside 
her in the garden. Days when she didn’t 
hear from him at all. Nights when he 
was cold and unkind, when he looked at 
her with the look that had made him 
such a great Cesare Borgia. Nights when 
he made dates with her and neither came 
nor telephoned. 

In that month, Emmy Lou had learned 


WhatAreYOUR 
Mistakes in English? 

They may offend others as 
much as these offend you 

I F some one you met for the first time made 
the mistakes in English shown above, what 
would you think of her? Would she in- 
spire your respect? Would you be inclined to 
make a friend of her? Would you care to in- 
troduce her to others as a close friend of yours? 

These errors are easy for you to see. Per- 
haps, however, you make other mistakes which 
offend other persons as much as these would 
offend you. How do you know that you do not 
mispronounce certain words; are you always 
sure that the things you say and write are 
grammatically correct? To you they may 
seem correct, but others may know they are 
wrong. 

Unfortunately, people will not correct you 
when you make mistakes; all they do is to 
make a mental reservation about you. “She is 
ignorant and uncultured,” they think. So you 
really have no way of telling when your English 
offends others. 

FREE Bookleton English 

Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best known teacher of 
practical English in the country, has perfected and 
patented a remarkable device which will quickly 
find and correct mistakes you unconsciously make. 

Mr. Cody’s remarkable new invention, the 100% 
Self-Correcting Method, has already improved the 
English of more than 70,000 people. No useless 
rules, no tedious copying, no hard study. Only 
15 minutes a day required. You learn by creating 
the HABIT of using correct English. 

A new booklet, “How You Can Master Good Eng- 
lish — in 15 Minutes a Day,’’ is ready. It explains 
Mr. Cody’s surprisingly easy method. Get a copy 
free and learn now to stop making embarrassing 
errors. Y’ou do not want others to judge you un- 
fairly. Merely mail the coupon, a letter or a postal 
card NOW. Sherwin Cody School of English, 
1410 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
1410 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your free book. “IIow You Can Master 
Good English — in 15 Minutes a Day." 

Name 

Address 

This valuable booklet can not be sent to children. 
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°"T 1ENTYNE 

■L -J . . and smile! 


’STUDY AT HOME 

J Become a lawyer. Be independent. 
w Earn $5,000 to $10,000 annually, 
i We guide you step by step— furnish 
J all text material, including fourteen- 
I volume Law Library. Degree of LL.B. 
■ conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and 
»” books free. Sena for them NOW. 
f LaSalle Extension University,Dept.l055L,Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Heel Protectors 

For the woman who drives. 
Sure protection for slipper 
heels. Ask the woman who 
has used them. Easy to slip 
on. Postpaid $1.00. 

Send for catalog . 

POHLSON - Pawtucket, R. I. 

Established 1895 Dept. 20 


EARAKINE 


TEETH 


WHITE 


A flashing smile is worth 
more than a good-sized bank 
account. It wins friends ! 


Flash in your smile de- 
pends on the whiteness of 
your teeth. 

So take care of them. Chew 
delicious Dentyne, the gum 
that keeps teeth clean and 
white as snow. No finer 
chewing gum is made. 


KEEPS 


LEA & PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 

assures the success of your soup course. 
From cold consomme to the thick meat 
and vegetable soups it lends a savory 
zest that every one likes. Add a tea- 
spoon to each can of 

CANNED SOUP 

Write today for recipe booklet 

LEA & PERRINS, Inc., 260 West Street, NewYork 


stops earache 

Softens the wax. All Drug stores, or by mail 
—50c. C. S. Dent S’ Co., Detroit, Michigan 


^ BeaNurse 


Make $30-$35 a Week 

You can learn at home in spare 
time Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates. Est. 
31 years. One graduate has charge 
of a ten-bed hospital. Another saved 
$400 while learning. Equipment included. Open to all 
over 18 and under 60 years. Money-back agreement. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Please send me your free, fascinating booklet, "Splendid 
Opportunities in Nursing," and 32 sample lesson pages. 
Dept. 40010, 1601 Warren Ave., Chicago, III. 
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what it meant to gasp aloud when the 
phone bell rang, and to sit in aching, 
waiting, hoping misery when it did not. 
She had learned the gorgeous thrill of 
great baskets of flowers, and the joy of 
a few scrawled words on a white card. 
She had learned the knife-like pain of 
jealousy and the ecstasy of a hand seek- 
ing hers secretly and holding it close. 

Much as she wanted him, Emmy Lou 
did not understand why he came. “I am 
not beautiful,” she thought, “and I am 
not clever and I have no sense of humor. 
Why should I expect him to come?” 

After she had talked with Isabella that 
night, she felt that perhaps she under- 
stood better. 

“You’re young,” Isabella had said, and 
the bitterness in her voice was the most 
poignant thing Emmy Lou had ever 
heard; “young and untouched— and dif- 
ferent. A man like Tony has had every- 
thing else. He’s had all the tricks tried 
on him. I've even tried ’em myself. 
You’re a new sensation — like vanilla ice 
cream after years of hard drinking. It 
hits all men of that kind once in a while. 
But it doesn't mean a thing.” 

That, thought Emmy Lou, must be it. 
She seemed to stand hemmed in between 
that vivid past, and the menacing future, 
and her heart was heavy with dread. 

Emmy Lou had read books and seen 
many pictures. Aunt Em, too, had told 
her about life. She wasn’t ignorant. The 
moment, she knew, would come — the mo- 
ment of decision. 

It came. 

They had come home from a picture 
show. She and the great Tony Durango. 
As they walked along Beverly Drive and 
Emmy Lou caught a glimpse of them in 
a show window, she felt again that be- 
wildering hurt. The tall, dashing figure 
of the screen’s most famous lover. And 
— Emmy Lou. Even the clothes Isabella 
had bought her couldn’t make her look 
anything but a small-town girl. 

That aching desire for beauty, which 
only a plain woman in love can know, 
swept her out of herself. 

“I wonder,” she said, “why you come 
to see me, and take me places, Tony. 
I’m not like — I’m not beautiful ” 

“You’re”— he hesitated — “oh, I think it 
is that you are young. You are a funny 
little Emmy Lou. I like to watch you.” 

Emmy Lou felt like a butterfly on a 
pin. 

The drawing-room was empty, soft in 
shaded lights, fragrant with flowers. 
Emmy Lou took off her felt hat and her 
woolly coat and sat down. Tony wan- 
dered about, prowling, restless. Finally 
he came and stood in front of her. 

“I’m fed up with this place,” he said 
hotly. “I want to get out of here. I’m 
going away for a while on my boat. Do 
you want to come with me, Emmy Lou?” 

His eyes seemed tormented now, com- 
manding, demanding. 

Emmy Lou would not look into them. 

The moment had come. 

Emmy Lou knew what was right and 
what was wrong. All her life she had 
builded by that knowledge. 

There was no question in her mind 
what she should say— and she found she 
could not say it. 

For she wanted to go away with Tony 
Durango. Wanted it with all the force 
and passion of her strong young being. 
This was, Emmy Lou knew, her one 
chance for romance. Nothing like this 
would come her way again. 

No need to look at Tony Durango. 
Every line and look of him was written 
on her heart. In this moment imagina- 
tion, heritage of her pioneer ancestors, 
had come alive to sweep her. 

To go away to strange and wonderful 
places, to be in his arms under distant 
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skies, to rest against him beneath moon- 
rise and sunset and dawn light. At last 
to hold that dear, dark head against her 
breast and kiss the crest of his hair, 
where it flared back from his forehead. 

It was too much to ask her now, at 
the very moment of the birth of all that 
was woman in her, to give that up. 

“I love him,” Emmy Lou said in her 
heart. ‘‘It will kill me to give him up.” 

It was to give up laughter. 

Laughter that was so important, so big 
a thing in life. 

And then it seemed to Emmy Lou that 
she heard laughter which was not beauti- 
ful. She did not want to laugh like that. 
These people around her, Isabella and 
Isabella’s friends. They laughed. But 
the laughter wasn’t happy. 

To give up love! 

Tony, the great lover, the ideal lover of 
all time. To think that he cared enough 
for Emmy Lou to ask her to go away 
with him! A year ago, sitting in the 
dark movie palace, watching him make 
love to the beautiful leading lady, it 
hadn’t seemed any more possible than 
the arrival of a Prince Charming with a 
pumpkin coach and a glass slipper. 

Yet here they were— Tony Durango, 
watching her with hot, hungry eyes that 
demanded something of her; demanded 
that she answer him as he wished. 

Emmy Lou’s heart began to pound 
again, steadily and strongly. 

He had asked her to go because she 
was young — and different — and funny. 

That wasn’t love. That was a poor 
substitute for love. He was a great lover 
and many women, beautiful and brilliant 
and knowing life, like Isabella and Mrs. 
O’Brien, had snatched for his love. 

Suddenly, to Emmy Lou, it wasn’t good 
enough. 

Emmy Lou had seen Aunt Em’s eyes 
the morning Uncle Bill died. Aunt Em 
wasn’t young and she had never been 
beautiful. But Emmy Lou saw now that 
Aunt Em had known far more of love 
than any of these glittering people. 

With all her grief, there had been a 
light in her eyes that dazzled Emmy Lou. 
Aunt Em was sorry but she wasn’t afraid. 
She knew that Uncle Bill would be wait- 
ing for her somewhere and that they 
would be together again for all eternity. 

Emmy Lou felt strength rushing back 
into her. She looked up at Tony, dark 
and handsome in the soft light. 

“You’ll come?" said Tony. 

“No,” said Emmy Lou. 

The most desolate word she had ever 
heard or dreamed of. It held farewell to 
youth, to beauty, to romance. That one 
small word held farewell to her lover, 
held renunciation of her dreams. But 
she had said it. 

“No,” said Emmy Lou. 

Tony Durango pushed back a lock of 
dark hair as if to see her better. “What 
did you say?” he shouted. 

“I said no.” 

“But why — why?” 

“Because,” said Emmy Lou, “it just 
isn’t good enough, that sort of thing.” 

The man went on staring at her. She 
waited for his gay laugh at her provin- 
cial prudery. 

“Emmy Lou,” said Tony Durango, “will 
you marry me?” 

When the room had righted itself be- 
fore her startled eyes, and the bands 
about her throat had loosened, Emmy 
Lou answered. 

“No,” she said. 

“But why?” shouted the screen’s great- 
est lover. 

Emmy Lou thought steadily. 

“Because,” she said, “I wouldn’t trust 
you around the corner. You don’t mean 
by marriage what I mean by it. I’d 
rather have my heart broken quietly and 


Leaves Tfemr Hair 
MacMaiilt with Liveliness 



Why Proper Shampooing Gives Your Hair An Alluring 
Loveliness — Unobtainable By Ordinary Washing. 

How To Have Soft, Silky Hair — Sparkling With Life, 
Gloss And Lustre. 


T HERE is nothing so captivating as 
beautiful hair. 

Soft, lovely, alluring hair has always been 
IRRESISTIBLE. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair depends, al- 
most entirely, upon the way you shampoo it. 

A thin, oily film, or coating, is constantly 
forming on the hair. If allowed to remain, 
it catches the dust and dirt — hides the life 
and 1 ustre — and the hair then becomes dull 
and unattractive. 

Only thorough sham- 
pooing will remove this 
film andletthesparkle and 
the rich, naturalcolor 
tones of the hair show. 

Washing with ordinary 
soap fails to satisfactorily 
remove this film, because 
— it does not cleanse the 
hair properly. 

Besides — the hair can- 
not stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary 
soaps, soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 

That is why women, 
by the thousands, who 
value beautiful hair, use 


Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. It cleans 
so thoroughly ; is so mild and so pure, that it 
cannot possibly injure, no matter how often 
you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified 
in a glass or pitcher with a little warm water 
added, makes an abundance of . . . soft, 
rich, creamy lather . . . which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
with it every particle of dust, dirt and 
dandruff. 

You will notice the 
difference in your hair 
the very first time you 
use Mulsified, for it will 
feel so delightfully clean, 
and be so soft, silky, 
and fresh-looking. 

Try a “Mulsified 
Shampoo” and see how 
your hair will sparkle — 
with new life, gloss and 
lustre. See how easy it 
will be to manageand how 
lovely and alluring your 
hair will look. 

You can get Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at 
any drug store or toilet 
goods counter — anywhere 
in the world. 
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Science Discovers 

Way to 


Comb Color 



Gray Hair 

/ T'HERE is no excuse now for anyone to 
■C endure the handicaps and embarrass- 
ment of Gray Hair. For science has dis- 
covered a clean, colorless liquid that 
actually imparts color to Gray Hair and 
leaves the beautiful sheen unchanged. It 
is called Kolor-Bak. So certain are its 
results that already hundreds of thousands 
of bottles have been sold. 


You simply comb Kolor-Bak into your hair and 
watch the Gray go. So gradual that even your 
closest friends cannot detect it. Although Kolor- 
Bak is colorless itself, the one bottle does for blonde, 
black, brown, auburn. 

No matter what your age— no matter if your hair 
is snow-white or merely streaked with Gray — Kolor- 
Bak will impart color, or it will cost you nothing. 
Make this no-risk test today: Get a bottle of Kolor- 
Bak from any druggist or department store and if it 
doesn’t make you look 10 years younger your money 
will be refunded any time you request it. 
KOLOR-BAK — Imparts Color to Gray Hair! 

Corns 

BETWEEN THE TOES 
relieved and healed by these 
thin, soothing, safe, sure pads. 

jit all drug, shoe and dept, stores 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 


Dl Scholl's 

Zinopads 


SOFT 



Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your Face— 

LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES 
REMOVE DOUBLE CHIN 

Kathryn Murray’s 5-Minutp-A-Day Facial Exer- 
ciaos, by strengthening flabby, drooping mus- 
cles, quickly banish crow’s-feet, double chin, sagging 
cheeks, sallow complexion, etc., and restore 
in a safe, natural way the bloom and anima- 
tion of youth. No massage — no lotions — no 
straps — no skill required. Results guaran- 
teed. 15 years of successful use. Book free! 
Mailed in plain envelope. Write today! 

KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 1048,5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 



E AD AC HE ? 

Instead of dangerous heart depres- 
sants take safe, mild and purely vege- 
table NATURE’S REMEDY and get 
rid of the bowel poisons that cause 
the trouble. Nothing like N? for bil- 
iousness, sick headache and constipa- 
tion. Acts pleasantly. Never gripes. 

At druggists— “only 25c . 

Make the test tonight • 

FprF Write for sample of NR and 
I It L Ei beautifully colored 1931 calendar 
A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., Dept.4-H, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Feel like a million, take 
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TO-NICHT 

TOMORROW ALRIGHT 
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be alone with it than have to stand up 
and let everybody see me. I’d rather go 
hungry, I guess, than eat husks. 

“You’re not in love with me. I know 
that. I can get along all right somehow 
without you. But I couldn’t bear to be 
with you unless you cared, too. For that 
matter, what in the world do you want 
to marry me for?” 

“Because,” said Tony, and he came 
and knelt down beside her, “because I 
need you so, Emmy Lou.” 

That stopped her. 

“You can’t need me,” said Emmy Lou. 

“I do need you,” said Tony. “I — oh, 
Emmy Lou! To think I found you! 
I hate being the screen’s great lover. I 
hate love-making. I hate women — oh, 
how I hate ’em! It’s all because I look 
as I do. I wish I didn’t. It’s made me 
a lot of money, but I’d rather work. 

“I want a home, and a lot of kids — 
and a wife that won’t mind getting fat 
— and we could be comfortable, and when 
I come home nights I could take my 
shoes off and not worry how I looked, or 
have to be romantic. I am not romantic, 
Emmy Lou. I am a peasant. I wish 
here in America to make a home and a 
family like we have in Italy where I 
come from — a home like my mother’s.” 


Emmy Lou made a swift gesture. Her 
hand touched the crest of his dark hair. 
She could understand all that. People, 
it seemed, were not like their outsides. 
She wasn’t. Now Tony wasn’t. Her 
hand, hot and trembling, touched his 
cheek. The dark head slipped down 
upon her shoulder and Emmy Lou held 
it there, against her breast. 

“Well,” said Isabella from the door- 
way, “I seem to have arrived at what one 
terms the psychological moment. Just 
what is going on here?” 

Tony Durango got to his feet. “For 
two years,” he said, “I have been looking 
for a girl who would say no to me. 
Emmy Lou ha” said no — so beautifully. 
Isn’t it wonderful?” 

Isabella stared at him. There was a 
white line around her mouth. “One 
would scarcely have guessed it,” she said 
dryly. “And what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Naturally,” said Tony, “I am going to 
marry her.” 

Isabella began to laugh. “I should 
never have thought of that one,” she 
said. “Congratulations, my little white 
dove.” And she went out, still laughing. 

Emmy Lou looked at Tony. “Isabella 
has such a sense of humor,” she said. 


You Can’t Make Fighters of Cry-babies 

(.Continued from page 41) 


out were hurled (for the sake of the 
dollar) into rings with sluggers. Many 
of them fell by the way, becoming 
unfit for other work or other activities. 
Some of them went to asylums, punch- 
drunk and gibbering. Still others suc- 
cumbed to the evils of making money 
hurriedly and at an age when the fruits 
of the world look too inviting. These 
boys became spendthrifts and then 
bums. It is not a pleasant thing for 
one who loves the profession of boxing 
to look at this picture. 

Too many of these boys, hurled into 
the ring in a raw state, put up their 
hands to their heads but didn’t know one 
single fundamental of the craft. They 
bulled in, heads down, and if an oppo- 
nent began to punch them, they covered 
up in shells while the crowd booed. They 
didn’t know how to block, side-step, get 
back, duck, feint or maneuver with effec- 
tive grace and apparent lack of effort. 

Aiding and abetting this wave of 
clumsy, bogus fighting were the “ex- 
perts” of the land. The sports writers, 
an honest lot by and large, nevertheless 
subscribed unwittingly to these human 
bull fights. I don’t know where they 
got the idea, but the sports writers (with 
a few notable; exceptions) , as well as the 
referees and judges, began to give de- 
cisions to men who in their opinion were 
the aggressors in the ring. 

No matter what any referee may think 
or any sports writer may state as his 
opinion, a man who uses the greater 
generalship, the more science, hitting 
more effectively and often and making 
an opponent miss, is entitled to a deci- 
sion. Yet I have seen a bull-necked, 
shock - proof fighter wrestle through 
three-fourths of a round and come back, 
round after round, to do the same thing, 
and then get the decision. 

One of the reasons, then, why I en- 
visage our modern heavyweights as a race 
of dying gladiators, is that most of them 
never have learned the fundamentals. 

Let us take a fellow like Jack Sharkey. 
He is a fairly capable boxer as modern 
boxing goes, but he Is erratic, wild and 
really hasn’t the boxing instinct. And 
why. should he care, so long as he can 
get more as a loser than the great old 


champions could gather for winning over 
long, determinative routes? 

When boxing began to be an industry 
instead of a sport, and when tens of 
thousands of fans began to pay fancy 
prices to see short contests between 
pampered financiers of the ring, it was 
only natural that racketeers should be 
attracted thereto. Year by year the game 
has become more lucrative and more 
complicated. And now it is difficult to 
know of a certainty who is managing the 
fighters you see in a contest. It might 
be some racketeer whose name is never 
mentioned. 

Let us look for a moment at the bet- 
ter grade of modern heavyweights. In 
my opinion the foremost boxers of this 
slipping era (dating from Jack Johnson) 
are Gene Tunney, Jack Sharkey and 
Young Stribling. I would consider all 
of them fair boxers. 

Tunney, perhaps, is the greatest heavy- 
weight boxer since Jack Johnson, but I 
don’t consider him in Johnson’s class by 
a tremendous margin. Tunney is not a 
natural boxer. In fact, he is so devoid 
of instinctive boxing ability that I 
consider his case remarkable in that he 
managed to progress as far as he did by 
dint of studious and long-practiced effort. 

He is one of the very few who have 
gone in for a sincere study of the art. 
He is persistent, unusually cool under fire 
and as game as anyone in the ring — as 
witness the first fight he lost to Harry 
Greb in the old Garden and his seventh 
round against Dempsey at Chicago. 

The greatest single point in the list of 
reasons for mediocrity in modern heavy- 
weight boxing is that the losers get too 
much money for being defeated. Imagine 
a man being guaranteed from $100,000 
to half a million dollars whether he wins 
or loses! That is enough to kill any 
fight, because it kills the incentive to win. 

In my day a winner took all the prize 
money. Up to the time when I lost to 
Jeffries, I didn’t get any guarantees. We 
fought, the winner getting sixty-five per- 
cent and the loser thirty-five percent of 
the receipts. When I met Sullivan the 
winner got the whole purse and we also 
bet $10,000 on the side. 

When I fought Charlie Mitchell, of 
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England, knocking him out in three 
rounds at Jacksonville in January of 1894, 
the purse was $20,000 with a $10,000 side 
bet. The winner took all the money. 
And the championship of the world was 
at stake. And nobody yelled “Foul,” 
either. 

When I fought Fitzsimmons, losing the 
championship, I bet him $10,000. That 
was the first time a motion picture was 
taken of a fight. Later, this came to be 
a big commercial angle of fights, crimped 
somewhat, of course, by the Federal law 
that forbids the transportation of fight 
films from one state to another. 

That’s a funny one, too. You can’t 
send these pictures out of your state for 
the eye to see, but a broadcast with a 
hook-up accommodating millions of peo- 
ple can be had for the ear to hear! 

Boxing really received its great chance 
for legitimate popularization during the 
war. Boxing was recognized by the army 
and navy. Society people began to turn 
out at contests. Women became inter- 
ested and receipts hit the high mark of 
$2,000,000 or thereabouts. Such big money 
brought in the type of manager who was 
so interested in riches that the success 
of the game itself meant nothing to him. 
Such men and their lieutenants have 
done boxing a great deal of harm. 

I want to talk a bit about these fouls 
and the “foul wave” that has struck our 
important fights. I don’t recall a single 
championship bout in the old days that 
ended in a foul. I am speaking of heavy- 
weights. Nowadays almost every big 
fight winds up with a foul. The fouled 
fighter rolls on the floor and goes through 
enough gestures of agony to make Lon 
Chaney look to his laurels as a face- 
twister. An uninitiated fan thinks that 
the poor chap is going to die that night 
or at least become crippled for life. But 
the next day — about time to collect his 
money at the Commission office — you see 
the fouled fighter walking about as chip- 
per as ever and ready to meet another 
foul opponent. 

Why didn’t those things happen in my 
day? I don’t know, unless the fighters 
were more sportsmanlike, hardier, cleverer 
in punching and in defense, or the sports 
public less gullible. 

Speaking of being hit low and “crip- 
pled,” did you ever stop to think of 
the football games where a man is butted 
in the stomach and hit with the knee 
below the belt? Sometimes a man is 
knocked unconscious from kicks or butts 
and is carried off the field. Yet you often 
have seen the same man return the next 
quarter and play as well as ever. 

Of course our college boys are not 
being paid to win and they are in there 
for the love of the game. Possibly, if 
piloted by racketeers and used for com- 
mercial purposes, they might learn to 
simulate pain. 

Hundreds of times I have seen base- 
ball players hit with a ball and knocked 
cold or stung badly, only to get up, dust 
themselves off and go on with the game. 

I know about low blows from experi- 
ence and I know about pain from ex- 
perience. I’ll tell you of one fight that 
may show you whether the old boys or 
the modern dying gladiators had the 
staying qualities. I ask you to refrain 
from accusing me of undue egotism. 

The fight in question was one I had 
with Joe Choynski on a barge at Benicia, 
California, June 5, 1889. Quite a famous 
fight it was. I had one eye closed, both 
my hands broken (they had to cut the 
glove from one hand) and the soles of 
my feet blistered. We fought for twenty- 
eight rounds in the broiling sun, and I 
never knew until I reached the Turkish 
bath that I even had blisters on my feet. 
But that was a long time ago and we 
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BLAZING NEW WASHDAY TRAILS — Mrs. 
Martha Lang discussing ’washroom safeguards with re- 
search staff of the American Institute of Laundering. 


— Consultant in Improved Methods , American 
Institute of Laundering . . . who has helped free eight 
million women from the age-old drudgery of washday 


T ODAY’S laundries are giving 
women a new conception of wash- 
day service. Startling improvements 
in methods, materials and equipment 
protect your clothes as never before. 

Mrs. Martha Lang has been your 
spokesman in this development. She 
is Consultant in Improved Methods 
at the American Institute of Launder- 
ing — the million-dollar “proving 



(Above) The million-dollar “ proving ground ” of 
the Laundry Industry at Joliet , Illinois 


ground” which sets the standards of 
today’s laundry practice. Mrs. Lang 
discusses laundering problems with 
thousands upon thousands of home 
managers every year — then inter- 
prets their views to the skilled re- 
search staff of the Laundry Institute. 

The findings of this staff are adopt- 
ed by laundries everywhere that fol- 
low the Institute’s recommendations. 
These new developments have helped 
win 8 million families as permanent 
laundry customers. 

There is a present-day laundry as 
near as your telephone, ready to give 
you this new washday service. Send 
your family washing this week! Spon- 
sored by the Laundryowners National 
Association of the U. S. and Canada. 
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LAUNDRY 

doit! 
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WELL PAY YOU PLENTY 

. Sell Personal Christmas Greehnq Cards 

» Earn hundreds of dollars in your spare 
time! Daily pay. Experience not needed.. 

Samples Free. Write today. 

CYPHERS CARD CO., 90-126 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. 




A GOOD private school combines much of the 
best of home, the best of public school with 
much that the public school cannot and does not 
pretend to give. Refer to coupon on page 9. 


f(P EYES 

KATHERINE Mac DONALDS 
LASH COSMETIC 



BECOME A NURSE 

P REPARE at home for this 
highly paid profession. Most 
complete training obtainable 
outside the hospital. 28 years 
of success. 

Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 

Ideal study for every woman. 
Invaluable to practical nurses. 
Endorsed by physicians. Two 
months trial study. Ages 1 8 - 6 5 . 
Write for free catalog. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
387 Fourth Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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When words fail ! ! ! 

start the Croslei/ ROAMIO 

What married man or lovelorn swain doesn’t recog- 
nize this picture? A quarrel — a misunderstanding — a 
late arrival at the appointed place — yet the CROSLEY 
IlOAMIO helps solve them all. Parking, spinning 
along the highway, driving through city traffic — this 
greatest of all automobile radio receiving sets will do 
its stuff unfailingly. Thousands are already in daily 
use — and you’ll get the kick of your motoring life out 
of your CROSLEY ROAMIO. 

The CROSLEY ROAMIO is extremely selective and sensi - 
tive. You' 11 easily get your favorite programs. The auto- 
matic volume control maintains a practically uniform volume, 
even on distant stations. You lock the CROSLEY ROAMIO 
just as you do your automobile. It uses Screen Grid tubes, 
Neutrodyne circuit, and employs the latest type Crosley 
dynamic-power speaker. 

The CROSLEY ROAMIO can quickly and easily be installed 
in your car no matter what its make. It tits snugly and con- 
veniently under the dash, entirely out of the way. Itwill give 
you hours of satisfying pleasure and delightful relaxation. 
Consider too, that the price of this marvelous set is amazingly 
low — only $75.00, less accessories — installation extra. Go to 
your nearest Crosley dealer today— see the CROSLEY 
ROAMIO— hear i t — drive with it. Or write for circular 
and name of nearest Crosley distributor who will arrange for 
installation. The CROSLEY ROAMIO is recommended for 
use in motor boats and cruisers. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 

1304 Arlington St. CINCINNATI 

Home of “ the Nation's Station” — WLW 
Also manufacturers of Crosley A. C., D. C. and Battery 
Radio Receivers and the famous AMRAD RADIO 



MAKE HONEY AT HOME! 




— nr talen 

required. Fascinating work. Make $35-$100 a 
week. Earn while learning. We teachyou at home. Profes- 
sional artist's outfit, employment service given. Write for 

National Art School, Dept. 2100, 1008 N. Dearborn, Chicago. 


DANDRUFF 


A Sure Way to End It 

There is one sure way that never fails to re- 
move dandruff completely, and that is to dissolve 
it. Then you destroy it entirely. To do this, 
just apply a little Liquid Arvon at night before 
retiring; use enough to moisten the scalp and 
rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your dandruff 
will be gone, and two or three more applications 
will completely dissolve and entirely destroy 
every single sign and trace of it, no matter how 
much dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 

This simple remedy has never been known to 
fail. 
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loved our sport and oelieved in winning 
for the game’s sake. 

There is a new, inflated protector now 
that is supposed to be safer and superior 
in every way to the protector (metal with 
padding inside) that I used. Well, even 
with my old-style protector, I want to 
say that no fighter when hit below the 
belt could be so injured that he couldn’t 
continue if he had his mind concentrated 
on his fight and had the real stamina 
necessary for a man’s game. Yes, it is 
possible to be hurt by a low blow, but the 
pain goes away with a bit of will power 
and plain, unadulterated courage. 

Fighting is supposed to be the tough- 
est and most brutal sport of all. Bu r 
the polo, football and baseball players o. 
today make the present crop of boxers 
look like a lot of sissies on a merry-go- 
round. 

The new rule of the New York Boxing 
Commission, which requires the improved 
type of protector, will be a good thing 
for the present-day “brittle-middles” who 
can’t take them. In all the fights I ever 
have seen, half of the blows aimed for 
the stomach land below the belt because 
it is impossible for a man to hit at a 
moving object and know of a certainty 
where the blow is going to land. I never 
yet have had a fight in which I escaped 
being hit below the belt, but I took it for 
granted that it was in the game. 

I promised to propose a remedy to cor- 
rect fouling — and I mean serious and 


deliberate hitting below the belt as well 
as deliberate and prearranged crumpling 
by a weakling or a conniver who wants 
to win his fights by that method. 

Here it is: 

On every ticket that is issued to a fan, 
let there be printed and attached by a 
perforated line a check similar to the 
baseball rain-check. This check is a 
guarantee that the fight will not end in 
a foul; or if it does so end, the check 
may be presented at a later date, enti- 
tling the fan to see the fight over again. 

This would mean that the fighters 
would have to go through a second fight 
for nothing in the event that either com- 
mits a foul or claims one. The agree- 
ment between promoter and fan also 
would provide that in the event of a 
foul in the “repeat” fight, the entire gate 
receipts, minus fixed promotional ex- 
penses, should be turned over to a char- 
ity. 

The surest way to hit fight promoters 
is through their pocketbooks. If the 
rain-check plan were to be adopted, you 
would see a marked falling-off in the 
number of fouls. I am sure of that. 

Perhaps, if the weak-kneed foul- 
shouters were to have to go through two 
or three fights for nothing on account of 
their brittle-middles, we should develop 
a sturdier race of men who would go into 
the ring for something more than mere 
money. It would be a relief to get away 
from the groans of the dying gladiators. 


When Wilson Began to Break ( Cont . from page 47) 


sacrifice himself than have that happen 
— and let people criticize him. 

Paris, May 5, 1919. 

Mrs. Wilson and I had an exciting day 
yesterday. The President, Mr. Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George had decided they 
would go out to examine personally the 
room in which the Germans are to pre- 
sent their credentials in order to see 
if the newspapermen could be accom- 
modated. It was all very secret, for they 
were to go by different ways and meet 
out there so as not to have the reporters 
at their heels. 

Mrs. Wilson and I were very eager to 
go. Also Doctor Grayson, and we all sat 
around and used our best endeavors to 
get the President to let us go. He even 
withstood Mrs. Wilson’s pleadings, and 
when he can do that his mind has to be 
very fully made up. 

He read a letter from Count Bonin to 
Mr. Pichon, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
in which he said the Italian delegates 
Orlando and Sonnino were willing to re- 
turn to the Conference to promote har- 
mony, etc. He says he has never — and 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George assured 
him they had never — invited the Italians 
to return. The President’s stand is un- 
changed on the question of Fiume. 

Paris, May 6, 1919. 

The Italians sent a telegram today 
asking that the treaty presentation to 
the Germans be put off for twenty-four 
hours to allow them time to arrive here. 
This has been refused and the President 
says that when he sees Orlando and 
Sonnino he intends to ask why are there 
seven Italian men-of-war at Smyrna? 
He says he wants no more credits ex- 
tended to Italy. 

Last night Clemenceau attempted a 
curious thing. The treaty was being 
printed and word came to the President 
he had had inserted a whole paragraph 
saying that the Americans and English 
bound themselves to come to the assist- 
ance of France if she was attacked. 


This treaty had been prepared and 
drafted by the representatives of all the 
Powers — twenty-seven in all, I think — 
and no one had the right to change a 
word without the consent of the whole 
session. Clemenceau was changing, or 
rather inserting, a paragraph which did 
not belong there! That was early in the 
evening, and Doctor Grayson thought 
all was settled, and everyone went to 
bed . . . 

At twelve Mrs. Wilson said Doctor 
Grayson called up to say Sir Maurice 
Hankey, of the British Delegation, called 
up to say the same paragraph was being 
put in again under a different wording 
in the Peace Treaty. He wanted to see 
the President, and he came right over 
and saw the President, who had been in 
bed for some time. 

Then it appears the United States and 
Great Britain are preparing a treaty to 
be submitted to the League of Nations 
in which they engage to come to the as- 
sistance of France at once in the event 
of any aggressive act by Germany. The 
President read us his original draft 
which Tardieu was given to prepare. He 
added that any act — such as putting an 
extra siding on a track, and similar 
things — would be construed into an act 
of aggression. The whole French nation 
is fairly hypnotized by its fear of Ger- 
many. 

The President said he asked Foch 
what he thought the Germans could do. 
Foch admitted that with the restrictions 
of armaments they could not make big 
guns but could make small. The Presi- 
dent asked him if the French army was 
afraid of any army of rifles only! 

He says Foch and Poincare are making 
trouble for Clemenceau and are inter- 
fering with him at every turn. 

Paris, May 7, 1919. 

Great excitement downstairs this 
morning when the Italians returned. The 
President told us that Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau and he were sitting peace- 
fully in his room downstairs where the 
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small conferences are held, when sud- 
denly Orlando entered! 

We all asked impatiently what he did 
and what they all did. “Why, nothing,” 
answered the President. “I think we 
were all too stunned to say anything, and 
we acted as though he had never been 
away and went along peaceably about 
our business.” Mrs. Wilson and I met 
Orlando as we were coming home from 
our morning walk and he looks very 
badly. 

At luncheon the President said ' how 
much he hates to meet any of the Ger- 
mans. Somebody asked him what he 
thought about the peace, if he felt it was 
all right, and he said: “Yes, as far as 
it was possible and the Germans would 
be the only ones to object,” but he did 
not feel it was unduly severe for them. 

In regard to General Leonard Wood, 
he says he turned against General Scott 
who had recommended his retention as 
Chief of Staff, and the President said 
General Pershing had told him he did 
not want Wood over here. 

Paris, May 8, 1919. 

The President said the Germans made 
a most unfortunate impression on every- 
one. 

Of course, as you have seen by the pa- 
pers, Von Brockdorff Rantzau (I hope 
I have spelled it correctly) sat when he 
made his speech. Mr. White had told 
us that when he went up to meet them 
when they came Von Brockdorff Rantzau 
looked like a ghost, and his knees shook, 
so he may not have been able to Stand, 
but he certainly, as the President said, 
might have given some explanation. The 
President said that the sight of them, 
for they were arrogant still, aroused all 
the old animosities and hatreds which 
had been in part dormant in the desire 
to bring Germany to a realization of 
the part she would have to play to be 
admitted into the society of decent 
nations. 

This afternoon we all went to the 
races, which were not very gay as there 
were not many people there. Lady Paget 
came over to talk to Mrs. Wilson and 
the President. The President had very 
little applause as he was leaving. He 
always becomes irritated when he speaks 
about the way the French forget how 
they implored our aid and he says the 
censors (foreign) never allowed the fact 
to go through how desperate the need 
was and how our men literally turned 
the day. 

In conference the other day the 
French and British were saying what 
their men had done and how wonderful 
this thing or that had been. This kept 
up for some time with no reference to 
the Americans, and finally the President 
said, “Gentlemen, have you forgotten 
there was an American Army?” 

Foch is supposed to be the leader in 
all this anti-American agitation. 



an end to 
hairs with 


NOTOX 


There isn’t any reason for letting yourself sink into 
Heartbreak Age because of a few gray hairs. Modern 
women use NOTOX for gray hairs just as casually as 
they use lipstick for pale lips. Even old-fashioned 
conservative women use NOTOX, because it tints the 
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Paris, May 10, 1919. 

Things seem to be dark on the Italian 
front. Mrs. Wilson tells me the Italian 
fleet is mobilizing, and the French, Eng- 
lish and Americans are doing likewise — 
secretly. Whenever there is a conference 
here of Clemenceau, Lloyd George and 
the President, Orlando always comes too, 
as he seems to get wind of it in some 
mysterious way, or he may telephone — 
anyway, he is always here! So yesterday 
as the President wished to arrange de- 
tails with Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
for the mobilization of fleets, naturally 
they did not want Orlando. Therefore, 
the President went officially to Lloyd 
George’s to call, but really stayed here. 
There certainly would seem no doubt 
that the Japanese had held a pistol at 
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the head of the Conference, and got 
Shantung. 

Thomas Nelson Page, after writing that 
the excitement about Piume was mostly 
manufactured, has now come on here to 
see the President and plead with him to 
give Fiume to the Italians. I fear the 
gentleman had a bad quarter of an hour 
with the President. It would be so terri- 
ble if all this ghastly war business should 
begin again. The President seemed de- 
pressed. 

Paris, May 14, 1919. 

These are lazy days and a relief, with 
nothing much to do or going on. The 
President is busy writing his message to 
Congress, which he says is very hard to 
do, because he is out of touch with things 
at home. He has cabled to Tumulty for 
information, but does not seem to get 
very much thus far to go on. 

Tonight the President spoke of Foch, 
who is now saying that but for the Presi- 
dent he would have carried the war into 
Germany and he stopped him in his 
career, etc. The President said, “The 
French were beaten, beaten; it was the 
Americans who saved them! Foch is in 
deadly fear that the armistice terms are 
so severe that the Germans will not ac- 
cept them.” 

Senator and Mrs. Gerry came to lunch- 
eon today, for the President wanted to 
see him and talk over affairs at home, 
and I imagine get some insight into the 
political situation to help him in his 
message. 

Probably no one will ever realize how 
much Mrs. Wilson has done to make the 
President’s work possible. She is the 
most wonderful wife in the world to a 
man who appreciates and needs constant 
love and care. Without her he could 
never bear all these heavy burdens, and 
his work would be greatly crippled. She 
scarcely leaves the house now, if there is 
a chance of inducing him to go for a 
walk or a drive. 

Paris, May 15, 1919. 

Nothing much to record today, for Mrs. 
Wilson was not well yesterday, and today 
the President has been with her a great 
deal of the time writing his message to 
Congress and I do not know of any 
official happenings in the Conference 
world to write to you. 

Paris, May 17, 1919. 

It is a nuisance not to be able to talk 
freely at the table, but the spies around 
make it quite impossible. Doctor Gray- 
son gave the President a lot of dis- 
patches — principally navy. These were 
confidential and said the Italians were 
occupying towns in Asia Minor, cor- 
roborating reports already received. They 
have absolutely no right to these places. 
There are few Italian citizens there and 
no one knows exactly what they mean 
by this game. They have occupied the 
Dodecanese Islands, which are inhabited 
by Greeks and should belong logically to 
them. The President says these were 
among the numerous secret pacts made 
to induce Italy to come into the war. 

Now, however, Lloyd George and the 
English (they were promised by Eng- 
land) say they do not have to give them 
to Italy, because they promised them if 
Italy would attack Turkey, which she 
never did, which invalidates the contract. 

The President says he has told Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau that he reserves 
to himself the right to make these secret 
pacts public if he feels it is necessary for 
the world to know why he has done cer- 
tain things. He says it is particularly 
irritating to have the Italians act as 
though they saved the war, when he has 
dispatches from Mr. Page begging him 


to send just a regiment of our men there 
to steady the line — anything to keep 
them from breaking any more. 

At that time they had more men than 
were necessary to support the line, which 
was a short one comparatively. They 
could not trust their own divisions. Some 
of the worst were brought to France. I 
asked the President how the towns in 
Asia Minor were occupied. He said he 
supposed with marines and sailors, but 
no one can tell. 

One "of us asked the President about 
Belgium, and if she was not showing 
more courage than the others in starting 
up life again, and asking less. The Presi- 
dent says that she is getting more than 
any of the other countries. When one 
speaks of Serbia and Poland the Belgians 
say the Serbs and Poles have not suf- 
fered in comparison with themselves. 

He says the Belgians always fall back 
on Lloyd George and quote an unfor- 
tunate speech of his in which he said 
her sufferings were so great that the 
world owed her everything. Lloyd George 
is always trying to find other palliatory 
sentences to minimize this statement, 
and when someone reminds him of a 
sentence in his support he uses his 
habitual expression, “That’s it; that’s 
right,” much lightened in mind. 

Paris, May 19, 1919. 

General Pershing came to luncheon 
today. Conversation turned on Italy and 
he said he is getting advices from his 
Intelligence Bureau that the Italians 
consider the German peace terms too 
heavy and feel that the French are very 
heartless in welcoming the Austrians as 
they have, or not hating them as they 
want them to. Censoring the German 
mail in the section we are occupying 
brings rather strange information, the 
gist being that the Germans say the 
terms are hard. What they would have 
made the Allies pay — and more! 

The President said it is very hard for 
the German people to realize now that 
they must suffer for the sins of their 
government, a difficult thing for people 
to realize. He went on to speak of the 
Italians and the unfair treatment they 
had had in every distribution of terri- 
tory after a war and in a way they could 
hardly be blamed for being as they are. 

Just before Italy went into war, Count 
Cellere told the President that his gov- 
ernment had asked both Austria and 
Germany in 1914 what they intended to 
do about Serbia, Italy being then a mem- 
ber of the Triple Alliance, and they said 
nothing. This was not only once but 
several times, and then only twenty-four 
hours before Germany decided to strike 
did they notify Italy that they intended 
to go to war. 

Apropos of the Italian question the 
President said he always reminded him- 
self of a story his father told about a 
little pig he frightened one day as he 
walked along a road. The animal saw a 
tree trunk and decided if he could run 
into that he could get into the next field 
and escape. But the trunk was shaped 
like an elbow so he ran out on the road 
again. He did not seem to get any 
nearer the solution of his difficulty so 
he repeated the maneuver and arrived 
on the road again — looked bewildered 
and then ran down the road as hard as 
he could! 

Paris, May 20, 1919. 

Mrs. Wilson told me this morning of 
an exasperating experience with Baron 
Sonnino. The Big Three had asked 
Orlando to come and explain what the 
Italians are doing in Asia Minor. Or- 
lando sent word that he was ill and the 
President, who has a genuine liking for 
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him, believes that Sonnino ordered all 
this without consulting him and with- 
out his knowledge and Orlando did not 
want to say so. 

The Three did not want Sonnino so 
they sent back word that as Orlando was 
ill, they would wait. Word came back 
that Sonnino would come and after 
some hesitation they decided to let him. 

Venizelos had also come to discuss cer- 
tain subjects and arrived ahead of Son- 
nino. When Sonnino came in he looked 
around and said that he would only dis- 
cuss the matter before the Three and not 
before Venizelos, who, of course, is also 
an Ally. 

Mrs. Wilson said she had never seen 
the President more annoyed. He said 
his first impulse was to tell him he could 
go, but Venizelos, who is a charming 
person, said he would go out, and went 
and sat in the hallway while they 
talked . . . 

Lloyd George and Clemenceau were 
furious, and Lloyd George remonstrated 
with Sonnino for this discourtesy. The 
President later, in speaking of the in- 
cident, said he had almost lost control 
of his temper and was on the point of 
ordering Sonnino out of the house, but 
fortunately controlled himself. 

Paris, May 21, 1919. 

Before going out to dinner last night 
I stopped in to see the President and 
Mrs. Wilson and say good night. As 
usual they were playing solitaire. He 
laughed at his panacea for mental rest 
and said: “I am afraid you will always 
think of me as an amiable old gentle- 
man playing solitaire.” 

We are all interested about the ac- 
ceptance or rejection by the Germans of 
the peace terms. Monday, as I wrote 
you, the President had General Persh- 
ing here to luncheon and discussed with 
him in another room what was to be 
done in case of certain happenings. 

Before he left the room the General 
said that he understood that the peace 
terms gave the Military power over the 
German Courts and Civil Processes; the 
President considered this inadvisable, 
particularly as it would be the French 
who would be in command of the joint 
forces. The President said he thought 
that should not be, and the French and 
other Allies should be so informed. 

After luncheon the President told us 
of an amusing quarrel between Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George. The question 
of mandatories for Asia Minor was 
being discussed, and as Italy had shown 
bad faith they did not want her to have 
any part therein. The French want 
northern Anatolia, the British southern, 
and they want the United States to take 
Armenia. Then there have been various 
differences because the French felt they 
were not being treated fairly; General 
Allenby asked for two French regiments 
which were off elsewhere to assist in 
Syria, making more amplifications. 

Finally the President got Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau to agree to appoint a 
Commission to go there, and for weeks 
Mr. Charles Crane and a man from 
Oberlin College have been waiting for 
their French and British colleagues to be 
appointed. Today the President said he 
precipitated matters quite innocently by 
asking when the others would be ready, 
and adding that his two men would go 
Monday and wait in Syria for their 
colleagues. 

Lloyd George, whose Cabinet, including 
Lord Curzon, had come over here to 
have an informal meeting with him, said 
his men would be ready to go Monday 
and he would direct the Cabinet to ap- 
point them. Clemenceau made an attack 
on the United States and England, which 
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countries, he said, wanted to keep Prance 
out of northern Anatolia. While he 
looked and talked at the President, the 
whole thing was directed against Lloyd 
George and he made various accusations 
of bad faith. 

Then Mr. Lloyd George got angry and, 
unlike Clemenceau, who got cooler as he 
talked, he got more and more infuriated. 
The President says in spats of this kind 
both bring up secret agreements which 
the two countries had made and which 
each accuse the other of breaking, and 
of which the President said he knew 
nothing previously and considered that 
disposing of territory not their own was 
bad business. 

Matters got very sultry but the Presi- 
dent said he was able to pour oil on 
the waters and Clemenceau when he left 
held out his hand. Lloyd George hesi- 
tated, then, despite himself, had to laugh 
and shake! 

Sir Maurice Hankey, an ex-marine 
officer, who takes notes of the discus- 
sions of the Big Pour and whom the 
President considers invaluable, came back 
and said he would try to patch things 
up. Sir Maurice, the President says, is 
a fine and honorable gentleman. 

Paris. May 22. 1919. 

Mrs. Wilson told me yesterday that Mr. 
Baruch telephoned the President that 
the French are alarmed for fear the 
Germans will not sign and will begin 
the war over again. The financial ex- 
perts say now they are willing to reduce 
their claims for indemnities, but of 
course they want the President to pre- 
sent this, for the government here is 
afraid of its own people and has led 
them to believe the indemnities will be 
immense. 

A large percentage of the population 
is not working, simply waiting for peace 
and the money to come from the Ger- 
mans. and if they are disappointed, the 
government fears there will be a revolu- 
tion. The French Government wants the 
President to draw this chestnut out of 
the fire. It is particularly amusing in 
view of the fact that the American finan- 
cial advisers had tried to prevail on 
France to reduce her claims, not for any 
tenderness for Germany, but because 
there was not money enough to pay 
everyone. 

Yesterday, the President had a sick 
headache, and he really does look very 
thin and badly. 


Paris, May 23, 1919. 

I think I rather wrote myself out 
yesterday or the day before, for nothing 
much went on yesterday. The President 
was very diverting about the Big Four, 
and the way they would look if photo- 
graphed. They have had to use at times 
a huge map and as there is no table 
large enough in the room to hold it when 
spread out. it has to go on the floor and 
he says most of them spend their time 
on all fours poring over it! 

Yesterday he sat on a chair while 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau renewed 
again, but more amicably, their fight of 
the day before. The President was con- 
stituted umpire — and he said it was fun 
to watch the two pointing out places on 
the map and to hear one saying to the 
other, “You promised us this or that in 
Asia Minor for this thing or the other,” 
and he said he sat there quite out of 
sympathy or understanding of the bar- 
gaining away of peoples. 

Paris, May 24, 1919, 

It is curious the way the days vary. 
Some days I hear many interesting 
things and others it is just the same 
routine. Drafting and redrafting the 
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Austrian Treaty is not exciting work 
when one comes down to it. Admiral 
Knapp is over here again, this time to 
wind up his aviation report, for his com- 
mittee has its final meeting. 

Yesterday morning he and all the 
other naval and military men and the 
Allied military men met here. I peeked 
into the room and saw the President 
“with all his officers behind him,” but I 
could not see without being seen, though 
it must have been an interesting session, 
for Poch and Pershing were there, too. 

Today I saw a young Captain Smith 
here of the Guard Company, a Reserve 
man and very intelligent. 

He was unlucky enough to be out of 
the fighting, but he said the only ad- 
vantage it gave him was to teach him 
the order in which our divisions went 
into action. He has been to an advanced 
war college over here and could tell what 
he learned. He brought with him a man 
— a private — who had been at Saint- 
Quentin, Suippes, Saint -Mihiel and the 
Argonne and never had a scratch, but 
had come out of the fighting in that 
hell for an operation in October. 

Do you remember the magazine article 
we read when the American Army landed 
in London? It was called “Solemn- 
lookin’ Blokes,” and that is how these 
young Americans look when their faces 
are in repose. Captain Smith told me 
he picked the man out because he was 
a Southerner and would be less tongue- 
tied. 

He is a mountaineer — northern Ala- 
bama, I think— a steady, serious young 
face, with very brown, honest American 
eyes that look straight at one. He was 
nervous about coming, the captain said, 
but the “Office” gave him courage and 
he said. “Cap’n. I don’t know as I can 
tell the lady much but I am always 
glad to do what I can for a lady.” 

Like all the privates he had no idea 
where he was going, and when the troops 
were taken over hurriedly from the 
Saint-Mihiel Salient to the Argonne he 
said, “Yes, ma’am, that wasn’t so hard; 
we was tired, though, when we got there. 
Now if I could see that map maybe I’d 
know that village we was in. No, I don’t 
see it; it was just little, and we never 
did have a chance to go to it much, for 
we was on a hill and opposite was a 
mounting, with a little sort of a plain 
like between, and the Germans they had 
fine dugouts — we seen ’em later — but 
then for a long time we just stayed there 
and held on.” 

There’s the epitome of it all. They 
came from heaven knows where in 
America to go blindly from place to place 
in Prance. 

Pershing had been given the Saint- 
Mihiel Salient to straighten out, then 
Foch told him he could not do it, for 
his men must be in the Argonne on Sep- 
tember 26. Pershing asked if all that 
was necessary would be to have them 
there on that date, and he cleaned out 
Saint-Mihiel and got them to the Ar- 
gonne, doing what the Allies had tried 
and failed to accomplish, pushing the 
Germans out of the Argonne — a hopeless 
task — and he did it, because these steady- 
eyed young American men went where 
they were told, and were shelled and 
killed off day and night, but hung on to 
their “mountings.” 

I don’t mean they were all heroes, but 
they “just stayed on.” 

Paris, June 4, 1919. 

My letters are not very long these 
days. The house is usually full of people, 
who come for conferences, at eleven and 
four o'clock. The German proposals are 
being considered and the terms of the 
Austrian Treaty being finished. This 


morning the President received our three 
great navy aviators in Mrs. Wilson’s 
drawing-room: Towers, Read and Bel- 
linger, who have just made the first 
transatlantic flight. 

They came over from England just for 
the day, and Admiral Plunkett and Ad- 
miral Long, Naval Attache to Paris, came 
to present them. The aviators had only 
a few minutes to stay, and as they stood 
by the door in their neat naval aviators’ 
uniforms, it would have been hard to 
find three trimmer-looking men. 

The President questioned Bellinger 
about his starvation experiences. In 
greeting them, he said he did not intend 
to make them a speech, but he was glad 
of the opportunity to which he had 
looked forward for some time of shaking 
them by the hand and telling them how 
proud he was of them, and how glad he 
was they had shown such sportsmanlike 
spirit. 

Paris, June 7, 1919. 

After luncheon today we adjourned to 
the President’s little study downstairs, 
where he showed us how the “Big Pour” 
always sit around the fire: 

Table 

The President Mantoux (Interpreter) 
Sir Maurice Hankey 

Clemenceau Orlando 

Lloyd George Vacant Chair 
Open Fire 

The conversation is always in English, 
and Mantoux whispers the translation in 
French to Orlando as it goes along. 

This afternoon the President went out 
to Picpus Cemetery to replace the flower 
wreath which he had left on Lafayette’s 
grave in December by a very beautiful 
bronze one. The artist had copied his 
handwriting perfectly: “To Lafayette 
from a Fellow Servant of Liberty. Wood- 
row Wilson.” 

Paris, June 10, 1919. 

This grind is wearing on the President 
very much. He looked dead tired last 
night and, unlike his normal self, is very 
quiet now at his meals. But he is always 
kind, never impatient, and invariably 
lovely to all of us. 

Rumors come floating in thick and 
fast about the signing of the Peace 
Treaty and our return home. Everyone 
in uniform connected with the house is 
thinking about presents to take home. 
Every few days a new figure in khaki 
comes to my door and says, “I hear you 
have been picking out presents for some 
of the fellows and I wondered if you 
would help me.” So, many of my morn- 
ings have been given up, after my work, 
to doing this. 

Nearly everyone has a “Best Girl.” 
In my “office” there is one lonely mis- 
anthrope, but another of the force makes 
up for his sins of omission by having 
several. He is bidding a long-drawn-out 
farewell to a Red Cross girl here, and I 
am advising him about presents for a 
“Best Girl” at home, and today he 
brought me a picture of a Washington 
girl he had resurrected: “In case I get 
down there for a few days’ leave.” 

Since the races began at Longchamp 
and other courses near by, the spirit of 
sport has seized on the whole establish- 
ment. Every Sunday there is a grand 
exodus to Longchamp. “Sure things” 
are worked out in the guardroom, and in 
the garage there are wild discussions over 
which horses to play. 

Requests are coming in for all sorts 
of things. A stalwart six-footer of the 
A. E. F. has committed matrimony. It 
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Those eager, seeking, years when youthful minds 
are groping . . . then is the time to start the child 
aright, laying a sound foundation for the future. 
Children of this age are too young to bundle off 
to a distant school. Many mothers have found a 
better way ... a school that comes to them in the 
pleasant surroundings of their own homes. 

Calvert specialists in child training have ar- 
ranged interesting courses to be given in the 
home . . . eliminating wasted effort . . . appealing 
to the child in terms he understands . . . cleverly 
intermingling composition, nature lore, rudi- 
mentary art with the three “R’s.” Thousands of 
mothers who want the best for their children, 
mothers who desire to keep their children at 
home during early school years, are training them 
this better way. 

No Teaching Experience Necessary 

You’ll enjoy the delightful intimacy of mother 
and child that Calvert Courses foster. No pre- 
vious teaching experience is necessary. Follow 
from day to day the explicit instructions. Les- 
sons can be finished by noon. All afternoon re- 
mains for healthful romp and play. Your little 
ones are safe from flying death in streets . . . away 
from crowds and the menace of contagious diseases. 
On rainy days they do not have to sit in damp 
clothing, catching colds. At home in your care 
you guide and guard them. 

Kindergarten to High School 

Calvert Courses are from Kindergarten — right 
through to High School. Missionaries, diplomats, 
business men in foreign lands, cultured parents in 
this country who wish a better training for their 
children have found these courses equal to those 
of our best grade schools — superior in many 
cases. 

You owe it to your children to investigate the 
Calvert Courses — today. You will be surprised 
at their small cost. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 

yio E. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me full information about 
your Home Instruction Courses. 

T'lame 

Address 
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Philadelphia 


PEARL NECKLACES 
DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT 
RINGS, EMERALDS 
SAPPHIRES AND RCRIES 

The Jewels in tins Establishment 
have world -wide reputation 
lor quality and magnificence 

Inspection Invited. 

WEDDING INVITATIONS 

Samples M ailed 

Bailey Text and Bailey Roman — the 
now fashionable styles of Engraving 
originated in this Establishment 


Be a Nurse 


Make $30-$35 a Week 

You can learn at home in spare 
time. Courses endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates. Est. 
31 years. One graduate has charge 
of a ten-bed hospital. Another saved 
$400 while learning. Equipment included. Open to all 
over 18 and under 00 years. Money-back agreement. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Please send me your free fascinating booklet. "Splendid 
Opportunities in Nursing.” and 32 sample lesson pages. 
Dept. 810, 1601 Warren Ave., Chicago, III. 

Name 

City State Age .... 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty - 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of The Writer’s 
Monthly free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 84 Springfield, Mass. 






f RE you a member of 
the Rainbow Club? If 
not, come join us and 
use our Club opportu- 
nities to increase your 
income or allowance. Business 
girl, busy homekeeper, “Shut- 
in” — all are welcome, if you 
want to make some extra money 
for expenses, pretty frocks — per- 
haps for the Hope Chest or to 
put in the bank. Write to Helen 
Willard for details. She will tell 
you how Miss Miriam Schaefer 
of Wisconsin and so many others 
find the fairy Pot of Gold. 

Address your inquiry to 


Helen Willard, Director 


THE RAINBOW CLUB 
57th Street at 8th Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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is not a simple case, but a fearfully com- 
plicated thing. He saw and fell in love 
with a telephone girl of the Signal Corps 
who was on duty outside of Paris. Mar- 
riage would not seem to be such an 
awful thing to the ordinary folks. Not 
so, says the army. 

He wanted me to find out if she can 
go home in the U. S. S. George Wash- 
ington. If she goes first, the perils of 
the deep may swallow her up, or she 
may be tomahawked at home. I mildly 
point out that she crossed the ocean 
when the submarines were at their worst, 
and perhaps could be trusted in the un- 
civilized country from which she came. 
“Now, Miss Benham, you know a fellow 
feels differently about all that when he 
is married.” Unanswerable! 

On go my hat, my best veil and 
smile, and I go out to beard an awful 
somebody who is at the head of the 
telephone service. So awful is the repu- 
tation of this ogre that Corporal Allen 
leaves the car and takes me as far as 
the door. I tap timidly. Somebody 
snarls, “Come in.” Behind a desk, in- 
trenched by a breastwork of telephones 
and inkwells, is HE. 

A saccharine voice comes from my 
throat. He tells me in stentorian tones 
that the girl has brought disrepute upon 
the Signal Corps (female branch) by 
marrying and should have been dis- 
missed, and her boy friend of the A. E. 
F. has endangered her reputation by tak- 
ing her to a hotel from which they were 
seen to emerge together the next morn- 
ing! 

“But they were married, weren’t they?” 
Fiercely: “That makes no difference. 
Telephone girls aren’t supposed to be 
married.” Then I made an appeal to 
his better nature. “Of course, colonel, 
I am not married, but we all have a 
kindly feeling toward young people in 
love, and just married.” “Madam, I 
have none. I have just secured a divorce 
from my wife, and am well rid of her.” 

I gathered up my belongings and tried 
to slip silently away, when a human 
gleam came into his eyes, and he sug- 
gested that I should sit down again and 
talk the matter over. But I didn’t get 
that permit for her to go back on the 
George Washington. 

Sunday, June 29, 1919. 

Aboard the George Washington, 
En Route to New York. 

The days before leaving were so busy 
that I haven’t written until today. 

Yesterday was such a tremendous day, 
for I saw the Peace Treaty signed, and 
I am not sorry I had to wait more 
than twenty-four hours to get my ideas 
on paper. I had hoped there might be 
a chance to go if Miss Wilson were not 
home, but when she came back I gave 
up all hope as I knew the seating space 
was limited. However, I did not count 
on the thoughtfulness of these dear peo- 
ple, for the President told me Friday 
that he had arranged for a seat for me. 
I was so excited I hardly knew what was 
happening. 

The President and Mrs. Wilson went 
to call on the Poincares at two, and 
stopped to pick us up. We were all 
ready in cars outside the door, and with 
a rush the President’s motor passed and 
our car fell in behind. The road to 
Versailles was spaced at intervals by 
policemen, and there seemed an endless 
procession of cars. 

Arrived at Versailles we turned into 
the broad Avenue de Paris, a splendid 
wide avenue, imposing always, and 
doubly so then with two lines of cavalry. 
The effect was a lovely one of misty 
horizon-blue mingling with the colors 
on the banners. In the courtyard was 


a company of the Garde Republicaine, 
stunning figures in white trousers, 
cuirasses, and helmets with long horse- 
tails. They stood' at attention on the 
staircase as the President went up. 

The demand for seats was so great 
that a number of people had to be put 
in a room adjoining the long Galerie 
des Glaces, and consequently saw none 
of the actual signing. The Galerie des 
Glaces is a long room running along the 
front of the palace. We entered at one 
end, where more of the Garde Repub- 
licaine were stationed to keep people 
from crowding in from the other room. 

The chairs and benches were placed 
on either side of the aisle, and the 
French had given Viviani and another 
Frenchman armchairs across the aisle, — 
while Mrs. Wilson sat on one of the 
tapestry-covered benches. She had the 
front seat, and beside her were Mrs. 
Lansing and Mrs. House; next came 
some foreigners, I do not know from 
what country. Behind came Margaret, 
Mrs. Wallace and I. Someone brought 
Mrs. Wilson an armchair. 

The room was not well arranged. In- 
stead of raising the seats and allowing 
the audience to look down on the dele- 
gates and see the signing, we were 
seated on the level and the delegates 
were on a raised platform covered with 
a carpet and rugs. 

There was a lot of running around 
with autograph albums and programs to 
be signed, which robbed the ceremony 
of solemnity. There were secretaries 
flying around and the delegates’ sector 
looked bustling and busy. This did not 
stop when we heard the bugles, herald- 
ing the Germans. An officer spoke to 
the two guards who stood at salute at 
the head of the line, and told them to 
sheathe their swords. Finally he came 
again and withdrew the guards against 
the wall. A ripple of suppressed interest 
passed over the place because we knew 
the. Germans were near; and, attended 
by an officer from each of the Allied 
nations, they came in. 

They were certainly a contrast to the 
men of blood and iron who had signed 
in ’71 in that room, or stood around 
when the Empire of Germany was made 
there, and very different from the Hin- 
denburgs and von Tirpitzes who suc- 
ceeded them. These were two miserable- 
looking, shaking men. They did, how- 
ever, carry themselves with dignity. 

They were taken to their seats directly 
in front of us, with their backs to us, 
and their legs shook when they sat 
down, though when they came to sign 
they walked with perfect composure and 
seemed quite at ease later when they 
went out. Of the signing itself, I could 
see nothing. When the President went 
to sign we stood with the other Ameri- 
cans to see, but I could only see the 
top of his head. 

The President said later he realized 
he was very excited, because after sign- 
ing “Woodrow” with perfect ease, he had 
difficulty in signing “Wilson.” 

As the delegates walked around to 
their seats the President looked at Mrs. 
Wilson and smiled. Mr. White stopped 
and faced her and made a little bow, 
and passed on. After the Germans left 
there was some scrambling and con- 
fusion. The delegates started to walk 
out in no particular order. The cannon 
began to boom when the last signature 
was inscribed on the Peace Treaty — the 
great World War was over! 

Mr. Clemenceau invited all the ladies 
to take tea in the Senate room in another 
part of the palace while he and the 
President went out to walk in another 
part of the grounds. The President said 
afterwards that the old gentleman was 
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BETTY COMPSON, Famous Screen Star 


A Gracefully Slender Figure 

Great Physical Charm and Vivaciousness 


so excited he really did not think he 
knew where he was going, because he 
walked out rather aimlessly and led the 
President into a thick crowd, which went 
mad around them. 

Mrs. Wilson had decided not to go to 
the tea and we stayed in the same room, 
going to tne window to watch the crowd 
below. We could see them fairly seethe 
around the President and Mr. Clemen- 
ceau. 

It was a beautiful sight from the win- 
dow; the fountains threw showers of 
water in a spray into the air and the 
day was wonderful. We left the Presi- 
dent, who had a final meeting with Mr. 
Clemenceau. 

I drove later on the Boulevards, and 
the crowds were beside themselves. After 
a quiet dinner Mr. Lloyd George came 
in to say good-by, and said to the Presi- 
dent that he could not only congratulate 
himself on the Treaty, but on drawing 
England and America closer together 
than they had ever been before. 

There was an enormous and very en- 
thusiastic crowd around the station, and 
in leaving Prance I think the President 
has regained all the popularity he may 
have lost for a time. On the platform 
everybody in the world crowded to say 
good-by and I felt quite badly to see 
the last, in those surroundings, of all 
those people who had been so kind. 

Shortly before we left the Poincares 
came to bid farewell to the President 
and Mrs. Wilson. We had the usual 
French officials to go down with us, and 
the usual ones at Brest, and the same 
puffing little tug to get us aboard the 
George Washington. 

Aboard U. S. S. George Washington, 
July 2, 1919. 

The trip has been just about as usual, 
with wonderful weather. 

The President is writing his message 
to Congress, and trying to get some rest. 
Mrs. Wilson makes him walk every day, 
which he despises — but does meekly. 

He spoke today with real regret of 
leaving Mr. Clemenceau, of whom he is 
very fond despite differences of opinion 
at times. 

Two of the newspaper correspondents 
came to luncheon today — Mellett of the 
United Press and Thompson of the As- 
sociated Press. Mellett looks a mere 
lad, and one has to look at the gray 
hair on his temples to realize he is old 
enough to hold such a responsible po- 
sition. 

Conversation turned on the violent at- 
tacks made on the President by Ameri- 
cans living abroad during the war 
because he did not go into the war 
sooner. The President said he did not 
go into the war until he was sure he 
had the country behind him; that he 
felt he could not have gone one minute 
sooner because the American people were 
not ready. He added he used to ask the 
members of the Cabinet at the meetings 
every week what they had heard, and 
they said the Americans would follow 
him, and he said, “I couldn’t have them 
just follow. They had to go into the 
war with a whoop.” 

Aboard U. S. S. George Washington, 
July 3, 1919. 

Yesterday at dinner the conversation 
turned on the French, and their appar- 
ent lack of idealism. The President said 
that he could not believe that they lacked 
ideals as a nation; if he felt that, he 
would feel that the world was doomed, 
when any such large collection of human 
beings rejected ideals. 

I will be with you in Washington 
almost as soon as this letter reaches you. 

The End 


How often have you heard overweight 
women sigh, “Permanent waves were in- 
vented for straight hair, creams and lotions 
for wrinkles — so why doesn’t someone find 
a way to attain a normal figure without in- 
juring one's health or wearing one's self out 
exercising?” 

But then they had never heard of Kruschen 
Salts, a product of a famous English labora- 
tory. 

A half teaspoonful of Kruschen Saits in a 
glass of hot water plus a little gentle exercise 
and attention to one’s diet is showing thou- 
sands of women all over the world a safe, 
pleasant and, what’s most important, a 
healthy method to obtain a slender figure. 

The Principle of Kruschen Salts 

In order that glands, body organs and 
nerves should function properly. Nature 
demands your body obtain certain vital 
mineral salts from the food you eat— 
almost impossible in this age of modern 
cooking. 


The result is your bowels and kidneys fail 
to work correctly — waste keeps collecting 
and you find yourself growing distressingly 
stout. 

But Kruschen contains every one of these 
mineral salts — six of them — and once it gets 
into your system — what a glorious feeling to 
see those surplus pounds gradually dis- 
appear ! 

A woman has only herself to blame if she 
remains overweight because Kruschen proves 
a most valuable aid in imparting a charming 
figure — a 20th century figure which can wear 
the latest Parisienne styles, find many a 
bargain at dress sales. Best yet, you can 
obtain a smart, captivatingly slender figure 
and Improve your general health at the 
same time. Never before have you felt so 
strong or looked so attractive. 

An 85c bottle of Kruschen lasts 4 weeks 
and if it doesn't convince you it’s a most 
reliable, safe and pleasant way to banish 
avoirdupois flesh — money refunded. Get 
Kruschen at any drug store in the world. 


It’s the Little Daily Dose That Does It. 

KruschenSalts 
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Don't tell me 

you never had a chance! 


‘ Four years ago you and I worked at the same bench. 
I realized that to get ahead I needed special training, 
and decided to let the International Correspondence 
Schools help me. I wanted you to do the same, but 
you said, ‘Aw, forget it 1 * You had the same chance I 
had, but you turned it down. No, Jim, you can’t 
expect more money until you’ve trained yourself to 
handle bigger work.” 


There are lots of “Jims’* in the world — In stores, 
factories, offices, everywhere. Are you one of them? Wake 
up! Every time you see an I. C. S. coupon your chance 
is staring you in tire face. Don’t turn it down. 

Right now over 180.0 00 men and women are preparing 
themselves for bigger jobs and better pay through I. C. S. 
courses. You can join them and get in line for promotion. 
Mark and mail this coupon, and find out how. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

“ The Universal University ” 

Box 2540-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a- copy of 
your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars 
ubout the subject before which I have marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND I h 

Architect 

I Architectural Draftsman 
I Building Estimating 
Wood Millworking 
Concrete Builder 
Contractor and Builder 
Structural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Wiring 
Electric Lighting 
Welding. Electric and Gas 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Patternmaker □ Machinist 
Reading Shop Blueprints 
Civil Engineer 
Highway Engineering 
Surveying and Mapping 
Gas Engines □Toolmaker 
Diesel Engines 
Aviation Engines 

BUSINESS TRA 


DUSTRIAL COURSES 

□ Bridge Engineer 

□ Automobile Work 

□ Plumbing □ Steam Fitting 

□ Heating □ Ventilation 

□ Sanitary Engineer 

□ Sheet Metal Worker 

□ Steam Engineer big 

□ Marine Engineer 

□ Refrigeration 

□ It. It. Locomotives 

□ Air Brakes 

□ Train Operation 

□ R. R. Section Foreman 

□ it. R. Bridge and Building 

Foreman 

□ Chemistry □ Pharmacy 
UCoal Mining Engineer 

□ Navigation 

□ Agriculture 

I 1 Text lie Overseer or Supt 
I ) Cotton Manufacturing 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 

□ Fruit Growing □ Radio 

□ Poultry Farming 
INING COURSES 


Business Management 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Management 
Traffic Management 
Accountancy 
Cost Accountant 
C. P. Accountant 
Bookkeeping 
Secretarial Work 
Spanish □ French 
Salesmanship 
Advertising 


□ Business Correspondence 

□ Lettering Show Cards 

□ stenography and Typing 

□ Complete Commercial 

□ English □ Signs 

□ Civil Service 

□ Railway Mail Clerk 

□ Mail Carrier 

□ Grade School Subjects 

□ High School Subjects 

□ illustrating □ Cartooning 

□ Lumber Dealer 


Name. 


Street Address 

City 

Occupation 

If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian , Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


The richest child 
is poor without 
Musical Training. 


Hftentury 

Sheet Mtjsic 

Say “CENTURY” and get the world’s Best 
Edition of the world’s Best Music by the 
world’s Best Composers. It’s 15c (20c in 
Canada). 2500 selections for Piano, Piano 
Duos, Violin and Piano, Saxophone, Mando- 
lin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free catalogue at 
your dealers, or write us. 

Century Music Publishing Co. 

247 West 40th Street 
New York City 



The richest child is poor without Musical Training 


Getting Full A/al ue 


For O ne 5 M 


oney 


There has been, during the past six months or so, a 
perceptible tightening up of America’s purse 
strings. 

Most of us are in about the same financial circum- 
stances we were a year ago. Stories of "hard 
times" are always about some other place, not 
where we live. 

Yet even though we have as much money to spend, 
we scrutinize our investments a little more care- 
fully, whether it be in an electric refrigerator or a 
chocolate bar. 

IIow to get the utmost value for our money? 

There is one certain test of dependability: Is the 
article advertized in the magazines'. ' 

Before a manufacturer spends the large sums 
necessary to create a national demand for his 
goods he assures himself that this product is the 
best that he can produce, and that it is a good 
value at the price for which it is to be sold. For 
he knows that it is not just one sale which will 
make him prosper but the continuous business re- 
sulting from giving satisfaction and value. 

To those of us who buy toothpastes and break- 
fast cereal, and silk hose and motor oil it amounts 
to this: We may get value received if we buy an 
unknown, unadvertised article; but we’re sure to 
get value received in an advertised brand. 
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$2^5 v ' s 't to ° skin specialist 


(Actual transcript of conversation between New York 

woman and leading skin specialist, July 15, 1930) 

Mri. A. . . . Doctor, what shall I do? My skin is getting terribly 
coarse, and some of the pores are so clogged they look 
like tiny block dots on my face. 

Doctor. . . Let me see. Yes, just as I thought. The excretions from 
the oil glands have become inspissated, that is to say, 
hardened, in the pores. The greasy kind of dirt that's in the 
air today sticks to these impurities. Thus you get blackheads. 

Mrs. A. . . . You mean my face is dirty? 

Ooctor. . . Yes, that's just what I mean. You're only one of thou- 
sands of women today who rarely get their faces clean. 
You’ve probably used a superficial method of cleansing 
that doesn't remove modern dirt. The result is blackheads. 
Open pores, and a dull, sluggish complexion. 

Mrs. A. . . . But how shall I keep my face clean? 

Doctor... . The best way to remove greasy dirt is with a liquid. 
Pour the liquid on cotton and wipe gently over your face 
and neck. Go over your face again with a fresh piece until 
no more dirt comes off on the cotton. Give your face this 
thorough cleansing with a liquid at least once a day. 

Mrs. A. . . . Will that keep the pores small? 

Doctor. . . Yes, unless there is a systemic condition. If black- 
heads recur, look after your diet Eat less sweets, get 
plenty of exercise; stay out in the open air. 


NOTABLE WOMEN WHO 
CLEANSE WITH AMBROSIA 


Pore-Deep Cleansing: no dirt left to 
make large pores. Skin gets fine again. 


MISS MARILYN MILLER, who buys Ambrosia 
in New York and Hollywood 


TO CLEANSE YOUR TYPE OF SKIN 


KEEP FACE CLEAN THIS WAY 


MRS. ALFRED A. KNOPF, 

who buys Ambrosia in New York 

MISS ADELE ASTAIRE, 

who buys Ambrosia in New York 
MISS HELEN MORGAN, 

who buys Ambrosia in New York 
MISS ANITA LOOS, 

who buys Ambrosia in New York 
MRS. DAVID R. FORGAN, JR., 

who buys Ambrosia in Chicago 
MRS. MARJORIE LETTS, 

who buys Ambrosia in Chicago 
MISS RUTH KRESGE, 

who buys Ambrosia in Detroit 
MRS. FRANK P. BOOK, 

who buys Ambrosia in Detroit 
MISS CLARA BOLLING, 

who buys Ambrosia in Washington 

Copyright 1930. Hinze Ambrosia. Inc. 


normal skin: 

Saturate absorbent cotton with Ambrosia. 
Wipe over face and neck, repeating 
until fresh cotton does not show soil. 
Then pour a little Ambrosia in the hand 
and pat over the face. Continue patting 
till dry to help skin absorb softening oils. 

dry skin: 


If you have blackheads at all, or If your face sometimes 
feels that it isn't quite clean, try Ambrosia at once. This 
new liquid instantly cleanses pore-deep, leaves the face 
feeling cool, clean, refreshed. Fine texture and clear, natural 
color are restored with the regular use of Ambrosia. Write 
now for generous free sample. Dept. 10-F, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. C. Dept. 10-F, 69 York Street, Toronto, Can. 



Cleanse as for normal skin. At night 
give dry skin added lubrication it needs 
by stroking on a softening cream. Soon 
skin becomes less dry. Then cleansing as 
for normal skin will keep it soft. 

oily skin: 

Cleanse oily skin frequently during the 
day with Ambrosia so clean pores can 
function normally. Rinse with cool water 
after each cleansing to stimulate ctrcu- 
lat : on and remove surplus oil. 


4 OI. $1.00 8 oz. $1.75 16 ox. $3.00 


AMBROSIA 


She flew from 
to Boston and 


Ifew York. 
H told her 


this complexion secret on route 



Not long ago I flew to Boston 
in a Sikorsky Amphibian — my 
very first airplane ride. There 
were 'eight of us in the cabin 
■ — all strangers. 

But flying is still so new 
that it wasn’t long before we 
were all chatting like friends. 
And I talked quite a lot to the 
girl across the narrow aisle 
from me. 

Just before we reached 
Boston we exchanged cards 
and I was terribly surprised 
and pleased to discover that 
she knew who I was. She 
said, “Oh, Miss Chase, please 
let me talk to you after w r e 
land. I need your advice so 
badly about my complexion.” 

After we were on our way 
in from the airport, she told 
me she’d had quite a persis- 
tent case of acne for over a 
year. I asked her what she 
had done for it and she said, 
“Oh, I’ve tried everything.” 
I found her “everything” was 
all kinds of lotions and oint- 


ments and treatments — in 
fact, everything but the one 
thing she needed. 

So I told her that the only 
care a normally healthy skin 
needs is thorough cleansing 
with such a gentle, mild soap 
as Camay. And that, for any 
chronic condition such as hers, 
the only person qualified to 
give her advice was a derma- 
tologist — a registered physi- 
cian who has specialized in 
the care of the skin. 

This girl was so grateful for 
my advice that I arranged an 
appointment for her with one 
of the dermatologists whom I 
had consulted about Camay 
when I first started preparing 


these complexion articles. 

A few days ago the girl 
wrote me her complexion had 
cleared up wonderfully from 
the medical treatment. And 
that, on her doctor’s advice, 
the only care she was now giv- 
ing her skin was the gentle, 
fragrant Camay care we’ve all 
come to feel so enthusiastic 
about. 

And isn’t it grand to know 
that the one care that great 
authorities prescribe for our 
complexions is the loveliest 
and most exquisitely fragrant 
that could possibly be devised ? 

(ULouLa-— 


What is a dermatologist ? 

The title of dermatologist properly 
belongs only to registered phy- 
sicians who have been licensed to 
practice medicine and who have 
adopted the science of dermatol- 
ogy (the care of the skin) as their 
special province 

The reputable physician is the 
only reliable authority for scien- 
tific advice upon the care and 
treatment of the skin. 

I have personally examined the 
signed comments from 73 leading 
dermatologists of America who 
have approved the composition 
and cleansing action of Camay 
Soap. I certify not only to the 
high standing of these physicians, 
but also to their approval, as stated 
in this advertisement. 


M. D. 

(The 73 leading dermatologists who 
approved Camay were selected by Dr. 
Pusey who, for 10 years, has been the 
editor of the official journal of the der- 
matologists of the United States.) 


Face Your World With 
Loveliness — is a free book- 
let with advice about skin care 
from 73 leading American derma- 
tologists. Write to Helen Chase, 
Dept.YAA-100, 509 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Camay has been tested and approved by 73 of America's most eminent dermatologists — no other complexion 
soap ever had such medical approval. Camay is a Procter & Gamble Soap [Called Calay in Canada] — 1©£ a Cake 
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SOUND ADVICE! 



Be moderate— be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future 
shadow * by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 
would maintain that modern, ever-youth- 
ful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 

Lucky Strike/ the finest Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobacco — The 
Cream of the Crop— "IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that heat puri- 
fies and so 20,679 physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough. 


•'We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, "Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


THE CUNEO PRESS INC., CHICAGO 


